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PREFACE. 


The  Work  now  offered  to  the  Public  con- 
tains the  sum  of  such  observations  as  the 
author  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  during 
a  residence  of  some  length  in  the  North  of 
Germany.  He  visited  that  country  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  of  acquiring  its  Ian* 
guage,  and  of  gaining  some  knowledge  of 
its  literature.  It  was,  however,  suggested 
to  him,  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  he 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  collecting 
information  on  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  The  governments  of  Northern 
Germany  are  so  numerous,  and  individu- 
ally of  so  little  importance,  that  it  would 
be  more  laborious  than  useful  to  describe 
them  alL  At  the  same  time,  they  all  re- 
semble one  another  so  much  in  their  ori- 
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g^rfy  ft|)^iY  i^tpgr&ii  land  their  present  form 
and  0pi)iti  •tHat^lfn  accurate  account  of  one 
mig^jir.jb'd'  fl^pf^e^  as  an  account  of  the 
whofe/::HftAYit)PiF(ftr  was  selected  for  the 
principal  object  of  inquiry,  because  it  was 
considered  as  ipteresting  ip  itself;  and 
though  closely  connected  with  Britain  for 
more  than  a  century,  it  happens  singular- 
ly enough  that  less  is  known  here  regard- 
ing it  than  almost  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  pl)fervation%  hgWiCver,  re- 
lating to  the  state  of  laws,,  govemroentf 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufjAOtories ,  ap4 
education  in  Hannover,  may  be  applied, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  other  coun^ 
tries  of  the  North  of  Grermaiiy.  He  tiai; 
«dded  such  a  portion  of  his  travels  as  he 
thought  would  be  interesting  to  the  read* 
en  Some  historical  notices  are  occasion* 
ally  inserted ;  and  many  remarks  are  made 
on  the  effects  of  the  pul^lic  institutions 
which  are  described,  on  the  German  l^n^ 
guage  a^d  literature;  and  on  the  character 
and  amusements  of  such  classes  of  people 
as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 

The  author  is  too  well  aware  of  his  own 
deficiencies  to  offer  any  other  portion  of 


bin  thve^  jmx»*  tnir^  to  the  public  duui 
tbftt  which  seems  likely  to  be  reDdered  acr 
ceptablefirom  the  impo|-taDce  which  th« 
present  state  of  Germuiy  gives  to  any  obt 
servations  relative  to  it  France  and  Jte- 
ly,  which  he  also  visited,  have  bef^n  so  oi^ 
ten  and  so  well  described  as  to  render  any 
thitaig  that  he  could  say  of  them  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
before.  But  the  extraordinary  develope* 
ment  of  political  feelii^g,  and  fermentation 
of  ideas  now  taking  pUce  in  Germany,  al- 
low him  to  hope  that  his  observations  on 
the  present  condition  of  its  inhabitants 
may  be,  without  presumption,  presented 
to  the  public,  although  not  clothed  in 
the  firpt  style  of  elegance  and  learning, 
nrhat  nation,  as  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  a  long  slumber,  seems  eager  to  over* 
take  those  communities  which  have  start* 
ed  before  it  in  the  career  of  social  im« 
provement.  In  the  excess  of  its  zeal  it 
appears  to  lose  sight  of  the  best  means  oi 
obtaining  the  advantages  for  which  it  is 
struggling,  and  sometimes  to  exasperate 
the  opposition  it  is  unavoidably  exposed 
to  by  using  unnecessary  violence.    To 


L 


enable  ub  to  judge  idiat  chance  the  Ger- 
mans hare  of  succeeding  in  their  efforts 
to  ameliorate  their  political  condition,  and- 
to  know  if  what  they  seek  be  better  than 
what  they  possess,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
those  minute  circumstances  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  society  which  are  continual- 
ly operating  on  their  diaracter,  and  which 
tend  to  modify  the  more  important  con- 
stitutional laws. 

Germany  was  formerly  known  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  a  great  nursery  of  sol- 
diers ;  but  it  is  now  distinguished,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree}  for  its  literary  and 
political  enthusiasm.    The  descendants  of 
those  philosophers  whose  principal  ambi- 
tion was  to  seek  terms  of  fulsome  adulation 
to  express  their  submission  and  devoted- 
ness  to  their  sovereigns,   criticise,  with 
bold  and  honest  freedom,  the  measures  of 
their  present  rulers;  and  are  recognized 
le  German  public  as  the  censors  and 
!S  of  men  in  power,  and  as  the  organs 
tional  sentiment.    The  princes,  fbr- 
T  accustomed  to  look  on  their  sub- 
as  property  to  be  sold  at  their  plea- 
now  find  themselves  controlled  by 
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pfubtic  opinion ;  and,  even  in  their  wont 
measures,  they  profess  a  deference  f<»r  its 
authority.  These  extensive  and  rapid 
changes,  which  are,  in  all  probability,  the 
precursors  of  other  changes  still  more  im- 
portant, confer  an  interest  on  every  sub- 
ject connected  with  Germany,  and  anxious- 
ly fix  the  attention  of  political  philoso- 
phers on  its  progress  and  future  destiny. 

The  author  has  adverted  to  some  de- 
fects  in  the  system  of  govenmient  which 
exists  in  Germany ;  he  has  endeavoured  to 
acquire  an  accurate  notion  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ancient  parliaments  or  states, 
of  the  nature  of  the  new  constitutions  de- 
manded, and  of  that  which  has  actually 
been  ^ven  to  Hannover.  Details  of  this 
kmd,  however,  are  inadequate  to  explain 
the  irritation  which  now  exists  in  different 
parts  of  Germany.  Promises  made  and 
broken;  hopes  of  improvement  excited 
only  to  be  beat  down  as  sedition  when 
their  fulfilment  was  demanded;  growing 
prosperity  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  change 
of  masters  and  of  measures ;  nations  num^ 
bered,  and  transferred  like  cattle  from  one 
political  dealer  to  another;   are,  indeed, 
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powerful  motires  for  difcontenti  but  they 
are  local  only ;  while  dincontent  and  a  de« 
fire  of  change  appear  to  disturb  the  re- 
pose of  all  Europe. 

In  countries  in  erery  stage  of  improve- 
ment, from  our  own  mighty  and  well-cul- 
tivated island,  where  a  free  press  has  en- 
lightened the  people,  and  where  machinery 
has  rendered  the  unaided  labour  of  the 
hand  nearly  valueless  ;  to  others  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  where  neither  spin- 
ning-jennies nor  steam-engines  are  known^ 
and  where  industry  is  confined  to  tilling 
the  ground,  there  is  the  same  species  of 
comparative  poverty  and  increasing  dis- 
satisfaction. These  evils  may  be  greater 
in  one  country  than  another,— but  they 
everywhere  exist,  and  everywhere  disturb 
the  peace  of  society.  So  general  a  dis* 
ease  can  arise  from  no  local  cause,  or 
temporary  circumstances:  it  cannot  be 
occasioned  by  preaching  demagogues,  or 
enthusiastic  assassins.  These  may  be 
brought  forth,  like  Hunt  and  Sandt,  by 
the  wants  or  the  irritation  of  the  moment, 
but  they  are  only  the  excrescences,  if 
he  may  so  speak,  of  a  feeling  which 
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appears  permanent  and  nearly  universal. 
This  feeling,  w^ch  seems  to  be  co-exten- 
sive in  every  country,  with  the  difiusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  governed  part  of 
tbe  society,  seems  principally  to  arise  £rom 
the  total  unfitness  of  those  ancient  insti- 
tutions, which  are  so  pertinaciously  sup- 
ported, to  the  wants,  capacities,  and  in- 
tdligence  o£  the  present  generation.  We 
might  pardon  the  presumption  of  men 
who  should  endeavour  to  legislate  for 
a  distant  country,  which  they  only  knew 
by  report.  But  what  terms  can  express 
the  absurdity  of  legislating  for  an  un- 
born world,  of  the  whole  circumstances 
of  which  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  ? 
Everywhere  we  see  statesmen  torturing 
human  nature,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
their  antiquated  regulations.  The  op- 
position which  ensues — ^the  efibrts  which 
are  made  to  resist  and  to  subdue  resist- 
ance— ^the  expensive  apparatus  which  is 
thus  everywhere  necessary  to  support  go- 
vernments, must,  more  than  any  local  cir- 
cumstances, be  considered  as  the  causes 
of  the  general  discontent  and  misery. 
Though  these  may  be  partly  occasion- 


ed  by  population  outrunning  lubiiitcnce, 
of  which  doctrine,  however,  leglslatori  ap- 
pear till  within  the«e  few  yeari  to  have 
been  perfectly  Ignorant,  they  are  by  no 
meamt  wholly  accounted  for  by  It  Accord- 
ing to  it  we  might  expect  with  an  increone 
of  population  great  absolute  poverty.  W6 
nee,  on  the  contrary,  however,  abiolut« 
wealth  and  only  comparative  poverty )  or 
the  capital  of  Europe  has  increased  faster 
than  its  population.  So  that,  if  the  means 
of  subsistence  or  the  capital,  now  posses- 
sed by  every  European  society,  be  com- 
pared with  the  absolute  amount  of  its 
population,  It  will  be  found  greater  than 
at  any  former  period.  Hence  it  seems 
probable  that  there  is  something  fVindo- 
mentally  wrong  in  the  very  principles  of 
European  legislation,  which  may  be  learn- 
ed by  diligent  investigation. 

When  the  United  States  are  compared 
with  Spain,  Holland  with  Italy,  some  cir- 
cumstances, common  to  them  all,  may  be 
discovered,  which  impede  prosperity  In 
some,  and  destroy  it  in  others.  Hannover 
may  be  considered  as  in  a  middle  state,  or 
as  one  of  those  nearly  stationary  countries, 

to 
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in  which  so  much  is  consumed  that  no* 
thiiig  remains  as  a  nucleus  for  continual 
increase,  and  where  things  are  so  much 
regulated,  that  change  and  improvement 
are  alike  prevented.  In  this  point  it  seems 
calculated  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  po- 
liticians who  have  a  passion  for  petty  le- 
gislation. Social  regulations  the  most  mi- 
nute and  most  numerous,  and  a  perfect 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people,  dis- 
tinguish that  country.  The  government 
went  on  in  its  own  course,  perfectly  un- 
disturbed, till  the  country  was  occupied 
by  the  French.  The  credit  of  good  inten- 
tions must  be  given  to  it,  for  its  professions 
of  a  fatherly  care  for  its  subjects  have 
been  unbounded.  Its  power  has  been 
nearly  unlimited.  The  actual  condition 
of  its  subjects,  their  progress  in  the  arts, 
the  events  of  their  history,  tell  clearly 
what  the  government  has  effected. 

Hannover,  which  has  otherwise  few 
charms  for  the  traveller,  is  not  iminterest^ 
ingtothe  political  philosopher.  It  possesses 
none  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  nor  of  the 
magical  creations  of  art ;  it  has  no  splen- 
did buildings,  and  no  majestic  ruins  of 
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ancient  glory.  With  many  fine  rivers^ 
and  a  considerable  territory,  containing 
valuable  mineralSi  it  has  never  been  a 
commercial  or  manufactural  nation,  and 
has  never  shone  on  the  political  hemi* 
sphere  like  Holland,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 
Prosperous  countries  arrest  our  attention 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  irelfare, 
and  Hannover  has  a  claim  to  our  notice, 
because  it  has  never  been  prosperous* 
The  fields  of  the  sluggard  are  as  instruc- 
tive as  those  of  the  industrious  man,  and, 
from  a  nation  that  has  never  risen  to  emi-- 
nence,  the  causes  may  be  learnt  of  the 
eminence  of  others. 

Hannover  is  well  supplied  with  schools 
for  elementary  education,  and  they  are 
here  described  at  some  length.  Gottin- 
gen  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  as  a  spe« 
cimen  of  German  universities.  An  ac- 
count of  it  is  given,  with  such  remarks  as 
serve  to  explain  the  importance  of  the  Ger- 
man students,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
are  made  a  distinct  body  from  the  rest  of 
the  society.  At  a  time  when  ati  educa- 
tion-committee, in  our  country,  seems  dis- 
posed to  subject  education  to  the  control 
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of  the  legislature,  it  may  be  c^  some  im- 
pottance  to  remark,  that  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  Germany  is  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  governments  of  that  country.  And 
elcellent  as  it  may  be  considered,  it  has 
not  been  so  efficacious  in  nourishing  either 
active  or  speculative  talents  as  education 
in  our  country,  where  it  has  hitherto  near- 
ly escaped  the  all-regulating  ambition  of 
the  magistrate. 

Whatever  relates  to  criminal  jiuispru- 
dence  is  at  present  deservedly  much  at- 
tended to  in  our  country.  Such  informa- 
tion as  could  be  obtained  is,  therefore,  gi- 
ven regarding  that  of  Hannover.  A  list  of 
the  punishments  inflicted  in  one  year  was 
procured,  and  some  of  the  prisons  were 
visited.  Facts  relative  to  the  efiects  of  pu- 
nishment seem  yet  to  be  wanted  to  enable 
us  to  decide  with  precision  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  foundation  of  criminal 
law.  One  which  is  here  presented  may  be 
worthy  of  repetition. — Adultery  has  long 
been  punished  as  a  crime  both  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  chastity  is  more  fre- 
quently violated  in  those  countries  than 
in  Britain.   Forgery,  and  every  other  kind 
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of  theft,  is  more  severely  punished  in  Bri- 
tain than  in  France,  and  yet  every  man 
who  has  visited  the  latter  country  must  be 
convinced,  from  the  manner  in  which,  sil- 
ver  spoons  and  forks  are  used  in  the  mean- 
est auberge  or  restaurateur's,  as  well  as 
from  the  official  statement  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  that  country,  which  has  been 
published,  that  theft  and  forgery  are  more 
rare  in  France  than  in  England.  This 
fact  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  advocate  of  severe  criminal  laws. 

The  author  is  sensible  that  he  has  left 
many  points  untouched,  and  has  treated 
others  very  imperfectly.  Since  his  return 
he  has  found  reason  to  regret,  as  many 
other  travellers  much  superior  to  him  have 
also  done,  that  he  had  not  laid  in  a  great- 
er stock  of  preparatory  knowledge  before 
he  left  his  country.  Some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies must,  however,  be  attributed  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information* 
The  Germans  have  an  abundance  of  works 
full  of  statistical  calculations,  but  they 
have  very  few  which  critically  examine  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  or  which  ex- 
plain the  effects  of  their  most. important 
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laws.  To  mention  the  cause  of  an  ontis- 
sioD,  however,  does  not  always  excuse  it, 
and  the  critic  will  still  find  many  opportu- 
nities to  exercise  his  forbearance* 

The  author  has  never  been  much  accus- 
tomed to  composition,  and  when  he  began 
this  Work  he  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  more  in  the  habit  of  using  a  foreign 
language  than  his  native  tongue.  He  is 
now  aware  that  this  circumstance  has  pro- 
duced many  inaccuracies  of  style,  of  which, 
however,  he  was  insensible  till  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  them.  He  hopes  they  are 
not  so  great  as  to  render  the  text  obscure, 
and  he  trusts  that  faults  which  amount 
only  to  inelegance  of  expression  may  be 
pardoned  in  a  man  whose  pretensions  to 
authorship  are  of  a  humble  kind. 

It  seems  as  if  we  had  long  been  cele- 
brated for  corrupting  the  orthography  of 
other  nations.  Leghorn  for  Livomo,  and 
Munich  for  Miinchen,  are  examples,  and 
travellers  very  often  take  the  liberty  of 
correcting  such  errors  as  fall  in  their  way. 
Dr  Clarke  has  writte  n  Trony em  for  Dron- 
theim,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Germans,  Hannover  is  here 
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irritten  with  two  wif.    When  the  Ger-* 
mans  write  Hanover,  the  stroke  over  the 
n  signifies  that  it  ought  to  be  doubled,  and, 
imitating  this  manner  of  writing  it,  with* 
out  paying  attention  to  the  stroke,  has 
probably  been  the  cause  why  we  have 
written  it  with  one  n  only.     The  German 
orthography  is  also  followed  in  writing 
iuch  words  as  bauer  instead  of  boor,*-- 
Beichs^-Thaler  instead  of  Bix-DoUar,  and 
others.     Boor,  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  Dutch,  implies  something  stupid 
and  contemptible,  which  characteristics 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  peasantry 
of  Germany.     Bauer  accurately  expresses 
their  occupation ;  they  are  the  labourers  or 
architects  of  the  ground.     Beichs*Thaler 
is  a  coin  different  in  value  from  a  Spanish 
dollar,  and  circulated  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  empire,  or  reich.     Bix-doliar  is  on^ 
ly  a  corruption  of  the  same  words.    Some 
titlea  of  office  and  of  dignities  are  also 
preserved  in  the  original,  because  the  usual 
translation  either  gives  a  very  imperfect 
or  a  very  false  idea  of  the  office  signified. 
Thus  amtman,   (for  example,)  which   is 
usually  translated  by  the  French  word  bai- 
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lie,  has  led  some  authors  to  speak  of  a 
respectahle  magistrate  as  the  officer  of  a 
spunging-house.  There  are  innumerable 
honorary  titles  to  which  we  have  nothing 
corresponding.  Hofrath  (translated  court- 
councillor)  confers  a  certain  rank  on  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  given.  This,  and 
other  similar  titles,  are  sometimes  used 
without  being  translated. 

With  these  few  preliminary  leraark^ 
the  author  commits  the  work  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public.  Although  his  in- 
quiries into  the  social  regulations  and 
manners  of  another  nation  have  been  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  him,  he  cannot 
promise  himself  that  this  will  not  be  his 
only  reward.  It  will,  however,  be  a  double 
gratification  to  him  if  his  labours,  in  their 
present  form,  shall  give  either  amusement 
or  information  to  his  readers. 

EdMurgkf  December  27,  1819. 
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AiTSE  hayiiig  tnTeUed  on  foot»  and  geuen&y 
alone»  tlymi^  part  of  FnuKe,  Ita)y»  SwitKriand^ 
tlie  TyioU  «Bd  the  south  of  Gemany,  in  ihe  yeuf 
1815,  1816,  ]817>  I  mvreA  at  Dresden  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  September  1817«  It 
was  only  daring  my  residence  in  this  town  that  I 
aeqntred  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  to  enable  me  partially  to  comprehend 
German  titerature,  and  to  converse  with  Gw« 
mans.  At  this  period,  therefinre^  my  reasarks  on 
Germany  eraimenoe. 
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xte  fifit  hoots  X  enteral  in  Snmjf  wBbtt 
coaang  from  Boiwauf^  gire  ne  m  fimmnMe  ide» 
nftlie  Snoot.  The  lloor  wat  omded ;  Uie  tabki^ 
tihoog^  made  of  iir^  and  e^ied  with  copper,  like 
thoie  whiefa  are  mott  fieqoeotljr  io  ot^  weir 
hepCowhedf  aod  looked  white ;  Uie  pewter  poto 
were  diioii^  and  deao,  and  a  oeat-dmmd  woomd 
wat  tittjog  aod  tewiog^.    AH  tint  wat  estieoiely 

from  Vienna  to  YreAmt%,  to  (Mmtitz,  Pragoet  and 
to  Saxooj*  Throo^  the  whole  of  tint  rooted  the 
floon  appeared  rardj  twept*  It  wat  nearlj  no* 
poanUe  to  ted  of  what  wood  the  tablet  were  made 
without  teraping  them ;  and  Bohemian  landlord^ 
who  are  proferbial  in  thenr  own  eouulry  6r  fit- 
neat  and  mtrienee,  were  eqoallj  dirfjr  and  Sagm^ 
\d%0  Mndh  of  Bdbona  it  a  natoraOj  fertile  and 
fine  eoontrjr,  hot  the  people  are  yet  to  little  ae« 
floainteil  witn  eomNMrti^  tna(  thQF  nave  naroMr  aoy 
iAmtt  hedt  fiir  themselfet  dian  ttanr  2  ^n^  tlM»  tBft* 
fcfleTf  efen  in  dbe  large  towni^  it  mrdy  pnwided 
with  any  other  than  tlraw  ttiewcd  in  the  poUir 
room*  jThit  mqr  potraiiy  trite  frtm  a  great  ^pM^ 
lity  of  foot  tta? ^ens  Jew  modMnta^  and  m^ 
chanift^  irim  are  not  rich  enong^  to  pqr  6r  bedi^ 
and  the  innkerpen^  afwittooifd  to  thMi  only,  pro* 
fide  nooe*  All  tta? eOav  teem  tnlgeet  to  the 
aame  inetntenienett^  thote  who  eome  in  f  iiiiiMift 
aiul  tliooe  who  eooie  on  IboL  hath  men  and 
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men.  Oftentimes  lunre  I  slept  in  tliese  inn«  when 
the  romn  has  been  full  of  the  kind  of  persons  men- 
tioned«  The  motley  group*  while  a  three- oornered 
kmp^  similar  to  thoee  seen  in  old  pictures,  was 
saspended  in  the  middle  from  the  ceiling,  remind- 
ed me  sometimes  of  companies  of  pilgrims^  and 
sometimes  of  hordes  of  banditti. 

The  situation  of  Dresden  is  amgularly  pleasmg. 
It  is  built  on  the  Elbe,  which,  from  its  windings, 
disappears  both  above  and  below  the  town ;  and  it 
flows  so  smoothly  as  to  resemble  a  lake  more  than 
a  riven  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  ridge  of 
aand  hills,  which  have  all  been  planted,  within  these 
few  years,  with  pines,  or  some  shrubs,  and  in 
many  places  with  vines.  These  improvements 
were,  in  general,  effected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Pind- 
later,  who  bought  some  property  here,  or  by  the 
late  minister.  Count  Marcolini.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  town  there  is  also  another  ridge  of 
gentle  hills,  which,  extending  both  above  and  bel- 
low it  to  the  Elbe,  and  there  apparently  joining 
the  opposite  sand  hills^  shut  up  Dresden  in  a  long 
oval  vale.  The  mountains  of  Bohemia  are  seen  at 
a  distance ;  a  ^:eat  variety  of  walks,  public  gar- 
dens, beautiful  soaoiery,  and  a  well-cultivated 
neighbourhood,  leave  nothing  in  point  of  situation 
to  be  desired.  The  two  parts  of  the  town,  situated 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Elbe,  are  united  by  a 
long  bridge  over  which  the  people  all  pass  on  one 
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iide^  and  repass  on  the  other*  There  are  very  few 
good  buildhigB  in  Dresden ;  the  house  appropri- 
ated to  the  meeting  of  the  States,  in  the  Pima 
'  Streeti  or  Parliament  house,  a  little  palace  in  the 
great  garden,  some  distance  out  of  the  town,  which 
was  uninhabited,  and  falling  to  ruins,  the  Catholic 
Chapel,  and  the  Japanese  Rdace,  which  is  now  the 
{HiUic  library,  were  all  that  gave  me  any  pleasure^ 
m  seemed  worthy  of  notice.  The  gallery  of  paint« 
ings,  the  academy  of  arts,  the  treasury,  or  place 
where  the  jewels  are  kept,  with  the  other  curiosu 
tieSf  are  too  well  known  to  permit  me  to  say  any- 
thing new  of  them,  and  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  merely  noticing  such  little  customs  as 
I  observed  peculiar  to  the  people. 

A  public  library,  which  is  open  every  day  ex* 
cept  Sundays  and  holidays,  is  hardly  a  peculiari- 
ty, for  such  libraries  exist  in  most  of  the  capi* 
tals  of  Germany,  but  it  deserves  mentioning,  as 
a  very  useful  thing.  Any  books  it  contains  are 
given  on  being  asked  for ;  and  there  is  a  small 
well-warmed  room  to  sit  in  to  read.  A  reconu 
mendation  to  the  librarian,  or  a  respectable  citizea 
answering  for  a  stranger,  procures  him  the  further 
isdvantage  of  taking  books  home  with  him.  All 
the  respectable  inhabitants  have  the  same  privi- 
lege 'y  few  of  them,  therefore,  frequented  the  li- 
brary, but  the  number  of  their  servants  who  came 
for  books  shewed  that  they  were  in  the  ha« 
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bit  of  reading.  The  sovereigiis  hwei  by  other 
means,  such  as  establishing  schools  of  aU  kindi^ 
provided  for  the  education  of  the  people}  and 
if  they  are  not  learned,  ingenious,  skilful,  fnd 
energetic,  it  is  not  for  want  of  the  means  of  school 
instruction.  Dresdeii,  however,  abounds  with 
learned  and  clever  men,  with  societies  of  poeta 
and  poetesses,  among  whom  the  ancient  German 
custom  of  recitation  is  a  favourite  amusement,  and 
with  artists  of  all  descriptions,  who,  without  being 
greatly  distinguished,  pass  their  lives  in  the  pursuits 
of  science,  or  in  the  enjoyments  of  a  cultivated  taste. 
The  progress  of  the  people  in  political  know* 
ledge,  and  the  interest  they  take  i^  political  mat« 
ters,  is  in  somp  measure  shown  by  there  being  in 
the  town  two  different  places  where  both  French 
and  English  newspapers,  with  most  of  th^  Germai| 
political  and  scientific  journals  of  the  day,  are 
found.  One  of  these  is  a  club*  It  unites  con* 
veniences  for  playing  billiards  and  other  games, 
with  books  and  newspapers,  and  to  visit  it  a 
stranger  must  be  introduced,  but  this  is  easily 
accomplished,  through  the  English  envoy,  or 
some  acquaintance.  The  other  is  a  speculation,  a 
complete  cabinet  literaire^  suph  as  are  found  in 
Paris  and  in  other  cities  of  France,  to  which  people 
subscribe  for  a  sitting,  for  a  month,  or  for  a  year. 
The  former  of  these  places  was^  much  frequented^ 
the  latter  hardly  CDpugh  to  pay  the  expences.   The 
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Hmesi  the  Morning  Chroniclei  and  the  Courier, 
might  be  read  here,  and  were  a  good  deal  read  bf 
the  inhabitanttf  i  and  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  waa 
to  be  had  at  the  royal  libraryi  an  Englishman  could 
keep  in  Dresden  on  a  lerel  with  the  course  of 
events,  both  literary  and  political,  in  his  own 
country.  English  atad  French  newspapers,  and 
periodical  works,  are  now  found  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  Germany,  and  are  much  read  by  the 
Germans,  which  shows  how  much  the  communica- 
tion between  the  nations  of  Europe  is  improved, 
how  much  the  people  of  one  country  now  feel  in« 
terested  in  the  political  events  of  every  other,  and 
that  there  is  some  approximation  making,  by  a  rapid 
interchange  of  knowledge  aiid  sentiment,  and 
opinion,  to  abolish  all  that  is  hateful  and  odious  in 
liational  distinctions.  The  philosopher  rejoices  at 
this,  but  it  takes  much  from  the  interest  of  travels  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  can  now  be  better 
known  to  each  other  through  the  rapid  medium  of 
the  post  and  newspapen,  than  through  the  more 
expennve,  and  perhaps  less  interesting,  means  of 
travellers* 

llie  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are  very  fond  of 
amusements,  and  much  of  their  time  is  passed  in 
walking  to  public  gardens,  in  listening  to  music 
while  they  sip  their  cofFeei  in  playing  billiardft 
chess,  and  cards,  and  in  conversation.  The  men 
all  smoke,  and  the  women  all  knit,  in  public  pkces  ^ 
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the  latter  are  8o  accustomed  to  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  that  they  seem  to  think  them  not  an  iii-* 
convenience.  They  often  remained  in  crowded 
rooms,  from  which  the  «moke  obliged  me  to  retire. 
A  pipe  or  a  sesar  ibrms  part  of  a  German ;  and 
.  iZ  elegant^L^ed  y^  num.  whOe  he  >. 
making  his  best  bow  to  his  mistress,  puts  the 
bummg  tobacco  under  her  nose,  and  lets  her  inhale 
at  cmce  flattery  and  smoke. 

A  great  amusement  of  the  citizens  was  shoot- 
ing at  the  popinjay.  A  large  pole,  like  the  May- 
poles of  &igland,  stoods  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  most  of  the  places  of  public  entertainment. 
It  is  fixed  in  a  sort  of  box,  like  the  mast  of  a 
small  vessel,  so  that  it  can  be  let  down  till  it  is 
horizontal,  and  elevated  without  much  trouble. 
At  the  top  a  thing  is  placed  resembling  the 
Austrian  eagle,  but  resplendent  with  feathers  and 
gold.  Those  marksmen  are  considered  the  most 
dulAil  who  shoot  the  head  off.  A  cross-bow,  but 
fashioned  like  a  musket,  is  employed  to  shoot 
with  ;  and  it  is  loaded  with  a  small  iron  bolt,  by 
a  person  hired  for  the  purpose  of  loading  it,  who 
is,  in  general,  the  owner  of  the  cross-bows.  The 
citizens  continue  to  smoke  their  pipes,  ask  is  it  my 
turn,  talk  over  their  shots,  and  when  the  turn 
•comes  to  any  one,  he  lays  the  ready-loaded  cross- 
bow on  a  bar  of  wood,  about  forty  yards  distant  from 
the  pole,  and  tries  to  hit  the  wooden  bird.     He 
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givfi  himielf  no  other  trouble )  »  boy  looki  tfUr 
the  bolti  m  they  fulU  and  brings  them  b«ek<  It  if 
in  ftmu«ement  thet  denifindi  no  labour  and  no 
thought )  it  allowM  of  the  continued  enjoyment  of 
imoking,  and  fumighee  niateriab  for  interminable 
talk«  Thif  itf  a  apeoimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Oermana  ahun  active  exertional*  An  amuaement 
that  require*  aome  more  exertion  ia  nine-jnna^  which 
u  al«o  very  common }  but  thi«  admit*  of  con* 
tinned  mnokingt  and  demanda  no  other  htbour  but 
bowling.  Dancing  i«  the  only  amuiement  of  tha 
people  tliat  require!  bodily  exertion  i  and  from 
their  manner  of  dancings  which  i«  rather  ilow,  even 
ihia  doea  not  require  much.  Waltaing  probably 
require*  more* 

One  of  the  thinga  that  rnont  early  and  moat 
eonitantly  attracted  my  curioiity  in  Drenden, 
waa  the  cu#tom  of  young  lada  ainging  pialma 
on  Sunday*  and  feaat  day*  about  the  town.  Pioua 
men  have  bequeathed  fund*  to  give  a  number 
of  hoy$f  who  are»  at  the  *ame  time^  ehoriatera 
at  the  diH^ent  churche*^  a  cocked  haii  a  black 
*carf|  and  a  auit  of  clothe*i  on  condition  of  their 
entertaining  the  inhabitant*  with  *acred  mu*ic« 
Band*  of  ten  or  a  dosseui  with  one  for  a  leader^ 
each  dre**ed  in  black,  with  a  cocked  hat  and  a  *carft 
march  alowly  about  the  town,  and,  stopping  at 
every  aecond  or  third  hou*e,  aing  a  p*alm.  I  am 
my«elf  too  much  aver*e  to  action*  done  ilrom  im« 
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ppoger^  or  I  may  Cill  them  fidie  motives,  not  to 
find  this  custom  nther  ridiculous.  The  proper 
BOliTe  why  men  shouhl  sing  or  pcfly»  is  a  oonre* 
fpoodeut  state  of  mind,  but  this  was  singing  for 
hire., — in  fint,  a  sort  of  mockery  of  worship.  With 
this  small  abatement,  of  pleasure  from  not  liking 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  I  firand  this  singing  ?ery 
agreeable.  The  shrill,  dear  voices  of  the  youi^ 
st«s,  sounding,  in  a  clear  frosty  morning,  through 
the  streets,  though  they  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  perfect  music  of  the  Royal  Cathdic  Cha- 
pel, had  scHUething  in  them  of  simplicity  that 
pleased  my  untutored  ears  nearly  so  well  as  the 
muld^ied  tones  and  warblings  of  the  whole  royal 


During  my  residence  in  Dresden,  the  return  of 
the  hundredth  year  of  the  Reformation  was  celebrst- 
ed.  The  festival  lasted  three  days.  Thechurcfaea 
were  all  hung,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  chrgy^ 
men»  with  flowers  made  into  wreaths^  festoons,  and 
crowns.  Orange  trees  were  borrowed  from  the 
fuyal  nurseries,  and  various  shrubs  and  leafy  oma- 
SMnts  were  placed  in  the  churches,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  very  gay  and  pleasing  appearance.  Reli- 
gious worship,  with  appropriate  psalms  and  hymni^ 
took  ^aoe  on  each  of  the  days  while  the  churches 
were  thus  ornamented,  but  the  crowd  was  always 
ao  great,  it  mis  nearly  impossible  to  get  in.  I  un- 
fortunately heard  nothing,  for  even  the  yery  porches 
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were  full.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  a  great 
number  of  the  singers,  accompanied  by  persons 
carrying  torches,  and  pictures  of  Luther,  with 
banners,  on  which  various  mottos  were  inscribed^ 
and  followed  by  a  great  multitude,  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  and  came  at  length  to  the 
Old  Market,  a  large  clear  space,  surrounded  by 
houses.  Here  all  the  multitude  could  assemble ; 
and  here,  while  the  singers  formed  a  circle,  and 
continued  singing,  all  the  torches  were  thrown  to- 
gether, and  made  a  splendid  bonfire.  The  crowd, 
the  houses,  the  singers,  were  all  distinctly  seen  by 
the  glare,  and  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  want- 
ed but  that  the  whole  multitude  should  have  sung 
so  well  as  these  young  men,  to  have  made  it  a  most 
imposing  spectacle.  lu  this  point  it  failed.  No- 
thing can  equal  or  compensate  the  enthusiasm,^- 
the  heart' swelling  effects  of  a  multitude  of  voices ; 
and  if  this  ceremony  were  intended  to  fix  any  thing 
eternally  on  the  people,  they  should  themselves 
have  been  previously  instructed  to  join  in  it.  But 
it  was  supposed  the  people  could  not  sing  so  well 
as  the  choristers,  and  the  mighty  effect  of  their 
voices  was  sacrificed  to  a  little  scientific  music. 
By  the  last  glare  of  the  bonfire  the  last  psalm  was 
sung,  and  the  people  all  retired  quietly  to  their 
homes.  There  were  no  great  preparations  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  and  yet  there  was  no  quarrel  nor 
disturbance^ 
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Hie  same  epoch  was  edebrated  by  siinilir 
ftstivals  all  over  Germtfiy,  which  argues,  amoi^ 
the  generality  of  die  peojJe,  no  indiflference  for 
id^iom  Medds  also,  and  pictures  of  Luther, 
with  the  other  reformers,  ware  exposed  for  sale, 
and  great  numbers  of  them  were  bought  and  worn. 
Some  of  the  medals  were  <^  silver  for  the  rich^ 
and  of  basar  metals  for  the  poor,  so  that  all  might 
be  supplied.  Luther  and  the  reformers  can  only 
lie  considered  as  men  who  propagated  in  the  worid 
anumber  of  mwal  and  useful  truths.  So  have  the 
Bacons,  the  Newtons,  and  Lockes ;  and,  while  we 
cdelvate  the  birth*day  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  ¥0X9 
when  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain  any  one 
benefit  they  conferred  on  society,  we  safkr  those 
who  have  instructed  us,  and  rescued  us  from  error, 
to  pass  unhonoured ;  and  Luther  is  probably  only 
cmnmemorated  from  his  being  a  sort  of  leader  to 
a  laige  body  of  men  whose  interest  it  is  that  his 
taiet^  Aould  be  perpetuated  and  obeyed. 
'  At  die  latter  end  of  October,  when  this  festival 
was  celebrating,  festivals  of  other  kinds  wero  com* 
mon  in  Germany.  On  the  eighteenth  of  this 
mondi,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
die  students  of  die  different  universities  of  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  in  all  about  one  thousand,  assembled  at 
die  Wartbnig,  which  had  once  long  been  the  re* 
fuge  of  Luther,  and  diere  they  burnt,  in  solemn 
^YieessiWf  several  emblems  of  some  things  they 
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disliked,  such  as  the  tail  worn  by  the  Hessian  sol- 
diers, the  false  breasts  of  the  Prussians,  an  Aus- 
trian corporal's  stick,  the  article  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  which  decreed  the  partitbn  of  Saxony^ 
find  some  books,  among  which  was  the  History  oi 
the  Germans,  by  Kots&ebue.  They  heard  speeches 
from  some  of  their  leaders,  are  said  to  have  made 
vows  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and 
to  have  burnt  the  hats  which  they  had  waved  as 
they  made  these  vows,  (hat  they  might  never  agaiq 
nerve  any  ignoble  purppse.  They  wer$  mx^om- 
panied  by  a  great  many  spectators,  who  participat- 
ed in  their  enthusiasm ;  and  thus  a  very  general 
jBpirit  was  excited  for  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
freedom  of  Germany,  At  Dresden  this  event  was 
the  subject  of  much  copversation,  and  there  were 
few  persons  who  did  not  express  great  joy  at  the  cont 
duct  of  the  studei)tS|  a^d  great  hope  of  future  bene* 
fits  from  them.  Much  controversy  arose*  Somepro* 
fessors  were  censured  for  the  part  they  took  in  this 
procession ;  and  the  whole  excited  a  va^t  deal  of  in* 
terest  throughout  Germany. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  commemorated  the 
same  day  in  a  different  manner.  They  march- 
ed to  the  field  of  battle  in  great  numbers,  an4 
(here,  forming  a  ring,  kneeled  down,  and  cele* 
brated  with  prayers  the  victory  that  had  de- 
livered Germany,  though  it  divided  their  couur 
\ry.     Whatever  the  monarch  of  Saxony  mjght 

u 
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be^  the  people  were  serongly  oppoied  to  Buona- 
parte and  the  fVench ;  they  were  animated  by 
true  German  principles;  and,  unless  nations  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  sovereigns^ 
it  was  'they,  and  not  their  monarch,  who  ought 
to  have  been  thought  of  at  the  congress  of  Vienna ; 
and  they  ought  in  justice,  so  well  as  in  mercy, 
to  have  been  spared  that  pain  many  of  them  express- 
ed at  the  partition  of  their  country. 

Another  procession,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, was  the  funeral  of  a  young  lady.  It  was 
attended  and  f<diowed  like  a  funeral  in  England  $ 
a  great  number  of  people  were,  however,  present, 
and  amongst  them,  all  the  servants  of  the  family. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  innkeeper, 
and  had  enough  of  celebrity,  and  was  enough  re- 
spected, to  bring  a  crowd  together.  The  hearse 
was  little  more  than  wheels,  and  an  appropriate 
place  for  the  coffin  to  rest  on,  over  which  a  hand- 
some pall  was  thrown.  The  burying-ground  was 
out  of  the  town,  near  the  Elbe,  and  the  soil  so 
isandy,  that  the  grave  was  boarded  up  to  keep  it 
from  filling  before  the  corpse  was  deposited.  No- 
thing worthy  of  mentioning  happened  till  the  mo- 
m^it  of  interment,  when  the  lid  of  the  coffin, 
which  had  never  been  screwed  down,  was  lifted 
off,  and' the  body,  the  colours  just  beginning  to 
fade,  was  shewn  to  the  surrounding  spectators. 
She  was  in  the  stage. 
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*'  B«forf  decay'*  efteing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lipes  where  beauty  UiigerSb" 

And 

'^  Hers  was  the  loveliness  ef  deatbi 
fbat  parU  not  ^uite  with  parting  breath ;" 

and  neatly  dresaed  and  ornamented  with  iloirera; 
ahe  looked  but  as  in  a  eweet  undreaming  bridal 
deep.    Every  body  had  before  wept,  but  at  thie 
moment  tears  gushed  from  the  eyei  of  all  the 
srpectatora  $  the  women  and  girls  who  were  present 
all  sobbed  as  if  she  had  been  their  dearest  relative  i 
the  servants  all  wept  bitterly,  and  there  was  no 
apectator  who  was  not  affected,     Theae  eixpre^ 
aions  of  grief  and  agony  continued  till  the  coffin 
was  fastened,  and  the  earth  covered  it  for  even 
Many  of  the  younger  part  of  the  females  present 
exclaimed,  Oh,  why  am  I  not  also  dead  ?  why  can 
I  not  be  buried  ?  I  have  frequently  heard  young 
women  utter  similar  expressions  when  they  were 
melancholy,  which,  with  them,  was  not  unfrequent* 
ly  the  case.    In  the  spring  of  life,  when  their 
hearts  should  be  open  to  unknown  but  hoped  en- 
joyments, and  to  all  the  charms  of  nature,  they 
frequently  talked  of  the  grave,  and  said  there  was 
nothing  they  wished  for  so  much  as  death.    They 
oftentimes  sang  a  well  known  German  song,  called 
the  Song  of  the  Grave,  Das  Lied  des  Orabes^  de* 
scriptive  of  the  peace  to  be  found  there,  and  rarely 
without  sighing  as  they  repeated  the  last  lines. 
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**  That  was  the  only  door  through  which  the  im« 
huffpj  went  to  rest/' 

This  trait  of  sympathy  may,  however,  be  set  off 

fay  ^  ibllowing:  I  one  day  entered  a  room  belong- 

iBg  to  a  tailor  I  employed,  where  one  of  his  child* 

len  was  lying,  in  the  arms  of  a  most  unseemly 

death.    Its  iind)s  were  ulcerated,  it  was  half  naked, 

flies  buued  about  it,  its  throat  was  oonTulsed,  and 

it  looked  shocking  and  di^usting.     Yet  its  mother 

received  me  with  smiles,  end  followed  me  out  of  the 

room  with  common  unmeaning  smiles^  spoke  to  me 

of  the  weather  and  some  other  trifles,  and  when  I 

pointed  to  the  child,  said.  Yes,  it  was  dying,  in  the 

same  manner,  and  with  the  same  tones,  she  had 

spoken  to  me  of  the  weather.   The  fiither  continued 

at  his  work,  and  seemed  to  have  little  other  feel* 

ing  but  pleasure  the  child  was  to  be  taken  away* 

This  indifference  is  disgusting,  but  it  is  probably 

better  than  the  overwrought  sensibility  which  ad- 

mits  for  a  time  of  no  consolaticm  for  irremediable, 

and  yet  comm^m  calamities.    A  person  of  my  ac« 

quaintance,  who  had  written  works  on  botany  and 

mathematics,  and  was  considered  rather  a  clever 

man,  spoke  to  me  one  day  of  his  marriage,  and 

lamented  it  only  because  a  wife  cost  him  money,  and 

he  r^retted  his  single  state  only  as  a  cheaper  one. 

The  connection  with  women  is  so  easy  to  be  had, 

and  so  easy  put  off  in  this  country,  that  no  perscm 

^qppears  to  tegud  it  as  the  great  source  of  all  the 
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better  aflbctionsi  and  of  m  atlaehment  to  home. 
Marriage  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  to  be  deciiM 
solely  by  its  money  advantages*  • 

The  following  little  incident  may  also  be  meo« 
tioned  as  illustrative  of  character.  Near  Dresden^ 
and  below  the  bridgei  there  was  one  of  those  float* 
ing  mills  lying  on  the  EibOi  which  are  common  on 
many  of  the  rivers  of  Germany  and  France.  They 
generally  consist  oi  one  large  flat  boat,  or  of  two 
boats  fastened  together,  and  on  them  a  house  is 
builti  which  contains  the  machinery  for  grinding* 
They  are  moored  in  the  rivers,  and  the  current  gives 
motion  to  the  water  wheel,  the  axis  of  whidi  is  in 
the  boats*  This  one  on  the  Elbe  was  carried  away 
from  its  station  by  a  large  boat  loaded  with  stones 
running  foul  of  it«  Every  person  near  ran  to 
give  assistance)  some  brought  ropes,  andsomfc  boats, 
and  while  nothing  was  neglected  that  could  assist 
in  stopping  it,  there  was  no  noise,  and  very  little 
unnecessary  bustle.  The  only  exclamations  no* 
ticed  were,  that  the  owner  sometimes  said.  It  is 
bad  for  me.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  stopping  so  large  a  machine ;  the  people  on  board 
threw  out  huge  stones  and  anchors,  but  they  were 
not  heavy  enough  to  hold  it  against  the  power  of 
the  stream  \  at  length,  when  it  had  floated  nearly  a 
mile,  a  rope  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the  shore,  and 
it  was  stopped.  This  was  certainly  an  event  caU 
culated  to  excite  curiosity,  and  would,  in  many 
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plaoes,  htm  prodaoed  mnch  bnatle  and  oonfiuioD. 
The  Crermans  prer^it  thete  by  thinking  and  re- 
gnlsrity,  and,  while  they  possibly  do  more  than 
some  of  their  noisy  sereaming  neighbours,  they  are 
sometimes  thou^t  stupid  and  dull  fhun  their  poe- 
aessing  the  virtue  of  self-command* 

Brides  in  Germany  carry  with  them  to  the  house 
of  dieir  hudband,  what  is  called  '^  der  Brantsch- 
modL,"  which  consists  in  clothes,  fine  linen,  and 
jewels,  proportionate  to  the  wealth  of  the  pa- 
rents. On  one  of  the  princesses  of  Saxony  being 
married  to  the  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuft- 
^cany,  all  the  linen  clothes  and  ornaments,  ev^i 
to  a  chemise  and  a  ring,  which  she  was  to  take 
with  her,  were  spread,  before  she  went  away, 
in  the  chambers  of  the  palace  for  public  inspec^ 
tion.  Hie  crowd  to  see  the  adornments  of  the 
royal  bride  was  excessive,  the  centinels  could 
scarcely  keep  the  people  back,  and  no  conver- 
sation v?as  heard  amongst  the  women  for  several 
days  but  on  the  fineness  of  the  linen,  and  on  the 
beanty  of  the  dresses  and  ornaments. 

In  Dresden,  so  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Christian  names  are  common,  which  fre- 
quently recall  those  days  of  English  fimaticism, 
idien  Praise  God,  and  Hold-fast-the-Faith,  were 
diebaptismal  names  of  our  ancestors.  The  Germans 
are  undoubtedly  too  much  accustomed  to  these  to 
remark  them  as  peculiar,  but  a  stranger  smiles 
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lieby  'Mid  raMy  ^ttierjitufli  €ogifaMpititn»,.cnireidag 
^  4ave6od,  fiMr<jhMl,fpuipe<jrQdyGk>dpcac9,ftc.il9^ 
It  mi^  be  cokmiUmd  «•  «ui{Min]Muble  of  I 
ifwre  to  tflfce  my  ieare  df  Pteaim  iriklumi;  moiK 
tioning,  that  ob  a  UiH  "On  Ae  mmtii  aidt  of  tie 
ixmn^  4hcn(t  <di»e  qimftBn  ef  a  onflt  distantfrom 
^,  48  4:lie  piace  idiare  <jnenttiil  Mooaatt  nraB  tt$xsdf 
iftff  when  he  was  wounded,  and  that  4m  this  jpat  oi 
imfaH  cement  ln»  b«e>  ereeted  to  ^  in<I^, 
ft^is  noeraiy  a  ^qaave  block  of  granite,  sOn  Hdneh 
-aome  instrwnentB  aodjoraamentarf  i«r,«yJ|toaBd[ 
ia  atone,  ave  placed,  and  it  baara,  if  mjr  imwioiy  ia 
MvreoC,  the  umpla  inaerip^eo^  To  die  Monaajr^f 
general  Moraau,  Zom  Andeidsen  Genead  JC»> 
seaiis*  A  fef^  trees  ane  :phaited  fouaid  k,  «Bd  ithe 
^t'Oommanda  a  irevpigdod  view  efllieitoBm. 

ixk  conaeqtteace  «f  the  fiari  Df  JFindiater  haaing 
-ffma  idie  property,  wUcfa  I  >bf ve  •faefef»  neodened 
Im  bad  improved,  i^A  Gwman,  mko  is  b^oam  ai 
Draidea  by  rtbe  nanoe  of  dSeooetary,  wfaioh  Aitle  'be 
derived  from  his  aanricea  to  die  £arl,  it  oa  aaoi^cMk* 
^OTted  into  a  plaee  of  piddic  enteftwinieat :;  ^and^ 
-from  its  eonimandiiig  a  ^moat  iwautifid  ^iew  of  Ae 
JBlbe,  it  ia  a  veiy  iasfaoanaUe  one,  and  h  mqcfa  Aeb^ 
tquented.  It  atiH  beaos^the  name  gf  ilndiatar,  and  d 
notiae  ^ihe  xircumalMue,  to  ranark  /tbe  oirlQiia  asur 
Mcideaice  of  4i  Britiah  moUeiMa  pyiog  hia  maane 
to  4t  GeaiAan  itavarn* 


extent  of  SAXony,  ite  farm  of  gOTenuneok,  nd 
athw  little  slatiatieal  boticest  chieiy  takea  fram 
the  work  of  I>r  George  HattoL 
.  Its  exteQt  is  1352  square  miles}  k  contains 
1/89S,&M  inhabitants.  It  has  presenred  most  of 
its  manufiieturiiig  districts,  and  die  richest  of  its 
minesy  but  it  now  produeeil  terjr  Httie  com,  and 
ooiataiQa  no  salt.  It  is  divided  into  the  following 
weks:  1.  .CM*  Maissai»  Gontaining  800  square 
miles,  297^945  inhabiiaaks.  2.  Of  Leipsic,  276 
square  miles,  906,917  inhafaitanta.  3.  Of  Erzege- 
benge,  410  square  miles,  4^,264  inhabitants* 
4.  Of  Vo]gtland»  132  square  miles,  and  88,639 
inhabitants.  A  small  part  of  Mersebuig  and 
Naunbiirg>  14  square  miles,  and  10,000  inhdUt^ 
ants.  A  part  of  Ufqper  Lasatia,  220  square 
nilei,  and  169J879  inhaUtaata.  The  monansb 
i§  Catholis,  the  greater  number  of  the  inhidbiteiits 
ane  Protestants,  fallowing  the  confession  of  Augs* 
fauigh,  but  oth^  religions  are  fully  tolerated. 
ftw%  however,  are  tolerated  only  in  Dresden  and 
I^ipsic,  and  have  not  the  rights  of  ciii^eoship. 
The  difienenoe  between  the  standeSy  or  different 
ebaaes  of  society,  is  stron^y  mariked,  and  they 
conwt  in  great  nobility,  in  small  nobility,  in 
iMraied  men,  in  citUEens,  and  in  peasants,  whp  are 
yet  JA  Upper  Luaafcia  in  a  state  of  servitude. 
The  revenues  are  derived  from  domains,  under 


which  term  are  comprehended  several  ettatecH* from 
regal  ia,  such  as  mines,  forests,  tolls,  the  post,  ftc.t 
and  from  several  taxes,  the  principal  of  whicht 
however,  is  a  land-tax.  The  amount  of  the 
whole  does  not  now  exceed  from  eight  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  florins,  or  L.  1,000,000  Sterling.  The 
debt  amounts  to  dO,000,000  florins,  or  between 
L.  ^,000,000  and  L.  6,000,000  Sterling.  The 
taxes  are  unequally  levied,  the  greater  and  small 
nobility  being  almost  totally  exempted.  The  army 
may  amount  to  18,000  men. 

The  monarch  is  bound  by  law  not  to  alter  the 
religion  of  the  people.  He  must  call  on  the 
states  for  their  advice  when  he  want»  to  levy 
new  taxes,  or  to  make  new  laws*  The  domains  and 
regalia  are  not  all  in  the  hands*  of  the  monarch, 
many  still  belong  to  the  great  nobility.  Some  of 
these,  as  the  House  of  Shdnburg,  have  the  right  to 
tax  their  vassals,  paying  a  third  of  the  tax  to  the 
crown,  and  this  house  also  possesses  the  power  of 
remitting  all  punishments  less  than  death.  With 
these  exceptions^  and  if  followed  up  they  comprise 
a  large  portion  of  the  power  of  the  state,  this  mo« 
narch  has,  however,  all  the  remainder  of  it  in  his 
own  hands.  The  different  provinces^  or  circles,  have 
different  constitutions  and  privileges,  which  yet  ac- 
tually exist,  though  they  are  abolished  in  name. 
The  great  division  is  in  united  and  not  united 
provinces.    Out  of  the  sUtntks  or  different  ekssea 
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of  the.  united  provinces)  the  general  assembly  of  the 
states  for  the  kingdom  is  collected.  The  persims 
composing  the  states  are  distinguished  into  those 
who  direcdy,  and  those  who  indirectly,  form  thenu . 
The  first  are  divided  into  fom:  circles,  thdse  of 
Meissen,  of  Leipsic,  of  Erz^eberge,  and  of  the 
Yoigtland. 

The  different  classes  living  in  these  circlei^ 
who  Erectly  form  the  states,  have  a  personal 
right  to  appear  at  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
whfle  those  who  indirectly  form  them,  the  pre- 
bends of  Meissen,  and  the  university  of  Leip*, 
sic,  have  this  right  by  virtue  of  their  office.  All 
the  stUndes  of  these  provinces  and  circles,  with 
the  clerical  establishments,  are  now  united  into  a; 
General  AssemUy  of  States  for  the  whole  of 
Saxony.  The  king  has  the  power  of  calling  them 
together  when  and  where  he  will ;  generally  he 
calls  them  together  every  sixth  year.  This  as- 
send[>ly  is  divided  into  three  .classes ;  the  first  is 
composed  of  the  clergy,  *and  the  great  nobility ;  the 
second  of  the  small  nobility,  Rittershaft ;  and  the 
third  of  deputies  from  cities.  The  second  class, 
or  Rittershaft,  are  possessors  of  noble  properties, 
and  they  are  only  permitted  to  attend  personally 
when  their  forefathers  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Heralds  for  eight  generations.  Among 
that  part  of  this  class  of  the  nobility  who  do  not 
boast  of  eight  ancestors,  there  are  other  distinctions* 
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Some  hold  timr  profortjr  indqmidottt  of  tho  )itfii» 
die^on  of  the  loml  nagiidftto,  Mid  Mlgoet  onljr  to 
tbo  jtirwdietim  of  tbo  Uofg orieht  f  tlM  proporty  if 
ciUed  SehriftsMumgen  ai^,«--tlieprapett]r  of  the 
othert »  iukjoet  to  tho  juiwlifetion  of  tbo  looilttS« 
gitfU'atOf  ( tbii if  AmtafttHgenCiVtter.  Tho  fomior, 
tbo  po»«e««ar«  of  SchriftoiUMgeii  Giitor,  mty  i^^pMr 
ponomlJy }  tbo  Utter,  the  poMfMOTi  of  AoitiCiiii*- 
gen  Otttert  mwt  etect  deputies  Irom  the  cleie 
wMoh  boaeti  oight  known  generetiow  of  enoeiton* 
Among  tho  boMem  of  thofo  ndMe  pixepertiof»  wUeh 
ere  independetit  <i{  locad  jeriedictiant  fiiobrifliiiiiigett 
Otteri  tbfere  \u  yet  e  dietimtieti  into  old  and  new* 
The  letter  may  appear  poriraaUjr  «t  the  aMembljr^ 
but  tbey  eeeeive  m  diet  money*  TUe  leoend  clam 
of  the  itatoii  the  llittmrfiaftt  apppoiate^  from  out 
of  the  whole  body,  a  mall  and  a  iaige  committee^ 
whole  feaebttionN  may  be  «et  aiide  or  oenfinnodbjr 
tbo  4«4ielo,  b«t  who^  in  generalt  mamye  Ihe  whole 
biitffiieii  ior  ttie  ebm*  llieie  two  oemaMtteef»  and 
the  vm  ef  the  mail  nohility»  am  oallod  the  three 
eollcgei  oi  the  anioaibbd  imaller  nobility.  11m 
depntiw  i^lS  the  citicif,  who  are  the  third  olaM,  baire^ 
in  like  manner,  thoir  mudl  and  Uirge  eommitlieei* 

llie  iir»t  cbM  makm  repreieiitaliona  finr  itml4 
and  delibemtm  ^'or  itiolf  on  the  veyal  propontMni^ 
so  farm  they  eonoem  their 'OwniMefeit  only*  The 
nobles  of  tbisdasstimn  a  power  ahneat  independeai 
of  the  monaroh*   lie  dorgy  end  the  nnivenritf  of 
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IJ9«tf^  whi  foim  part  of  the  first  dM^  are  dq^ 
wC  on  Ifao  oowoL  The  other  cbaaub.  itt  like  Bttii** 
iMTy  deUkerate  ^fltt^  end  n^kes  cech  ef  them  has 
eatie  ttxm  dedsbii»  timj  cenfiHr  to^tdier,  and  aube- 
a  leaalufion  ea  ooaBBUDii.  Thtae  scadutioBV  vHk 
the  haafg'a  cw>wtg  becoaae  laaf8»  though  they  da 
Bot  aCect  the  fint  daaa»  and  aie  pnfaBahed  under 
thenemeoftheljttlTagaidbachied.    SefarasI 

t»  comiprehemd  ii»  cenatiftetion  ef 
tappaacr  latth  eiyriJe  of  transacting 
diomgh  id  wao  aittkig  when  I  wis  n^ 
Ifcead0i^.  I  heand  c£  nothing  emei^  the  peeplo' 
buft  eaBprtesiom  of  knpatienQe  that  ifl  m^ht  eooi^ 
BFfaraliV  as  it  coat  the  oeuUtarjr  e  eeaMidbraUt  sunit 
anet  of  die  moaohavs  beia^  paid.  It  is  the  ameienC 
fdwmant  of  dM  imd^  and  has  hecMie  a;  bnrthen^ 
hacanae  it  has  nevar  been  ieibrqied# 

Them  aae  two  diatinGt  eodeb  of  latvsin  Sbmm^^ 
The  first  is  composed  <^  various  provincial  h«itf%r 
and  mvik  ef  it  is  takan  fioem  the  fiunoos  Sachsen* 
^■ageL  T&i  aaoond  i»  the  code  ef  Ai^gustue 
efSnseDy^  Kecdmseiaafaohad  to  the  Roman  and 
the  C^anon  kw  to  explain  the  others,  and  each 
puticnlae  yrawinoe  has  laws  that  are  prefer  to  ift 
dbne;.  the  laws  aae  nneeitain^  the  processes  long 
andl  ceatly,.  add  k  reattna  with  the  advocates  to 
hi  theae  gp'  tor  a  conohisian  wbm  th^  please» 

The  different  deparbnenta  ef  the  executive  go* 
lenunentaie  admimstewd  by  dtttKrent  ministers,  as 
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in  other  European  countries.  For  the  admims- 
tration  of  justicci  there  are  the  following  tribunals : 
The  Court  of  Appeals  is  the  highest  court,  and» 
in  cases  of  dispute  relative  to  the  property  of  the 
crown,  this  decides  even  on  the  rights  [of  the  so- 
vereign. It  is  composed  of  one  president,  one  vice- 
president,  six  noble  counsellors,  and  twelve  coun- 
sellors not  noble,  who  are  the  judges.  The  Oberhof- 
gericht  at  Leipsic  is  a  court  for  particular  persons, 
generally,  I  believe,  for  nobles.  The  Schoppen- 
stuhl,  which  is  composed  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  at  Leipsic,  and  the  whole 
of  that  faculty,  form  separate  courts  of  appeal* 
The  Berg  Schoppenstuhl  at  Freyberg  is  the  court 
for  the  miners,  and  all  that  relates  to  them,  and  at 
Bautzen  is  a  court  for  Upper  Lusatia.  In  each 
province  there  is  a  sort  of  local  government,  to 
whom  the  police  and  smaller  jurisdictions  are  com- 
mitted. 

Saxony  boasts  one  university,  at  Leipsic,  royal 
schools  at  Meissen,  Wurzen,  and  Grimma,  with 
several  lyceums,  town  schools,  and  village  schools* 
There  is  an  academy  of  arts  at  Dresden,  and  regu- 
lar schools  at  Freyberg,  for  the  instruction  of  miiu 
ers.  The  whole  of  the  education  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  consistorium ;  but  ihe  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  extended  amongst  the  people  will 
be  better  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Education. 

The  spirit  of  every  government,  directed  by  one 
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or  a  few  persons^  and  not  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
society,  must  always  depend  on  the  dispositions  of 
the  ruling  individual ;  and  the  aged  soverei^  of 
Saxony  has  been,  through  a  long  life,  a  mild  and 
a  quiet  king.  Hence,  with  his  government  few 
peopie  are  discontented,  and,  in  fact,  every  body 
whom  I  spoke  with  praised  and  pitied  him  very 
much. 

The  same  circumstance  has  a  great  effect  on  the 
manners  and  morals  of  a  whole  people.  And  the 
decencies,  the  r^ularity,  of  the  present  court,  even 
if  they  should  be  somewhat  hypocritical,  while  they 
contrast  finely  with  the  libertinism  of  a  former  pe- 
riod, are  tending  to  restore  to  the  Saxons  that  re- 
gard for  decency  of  which  the  voluptuous  court  of 
Augustus  must  have  partially  deprived  them.  The 
brutality  of  this  man,  which  seems  to  have  been  all 
that  could  outrage  morality  in  the  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  strong  passions,  is  often  dignified  by 
the  name  of  brilliant  fetes  ;  and  the  giants'  hall 
is  pointed  out  in  the  palace  at  Dresden,  as  the  place 
where  they  were  chiefly  given,  and  the  cup  is  still 
preserved  at  Moritzburg,  a  hunting  castle  at  a 
little  distance  from  Dresden,  out  of  which  he  drank 
lai^e  quantities  of  wine  to  the  health  of  his  beauti- 
ful countess,  and  to  the  destruction  of  his  own. 
Surely  to  denominate  the  lusts  of  this  man  brilliant 
is  a  misnomer ;   it,  is,  indeed,  an  untruth  which 
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mea  are  eUiged  to  felli  ia  iirte  to  jnsiify  to  ^ 
mAim  the  weakMts>  «£  reveFttidng  and  konovring 
MckpersMfs.  The  ral«i^  of  tfoikb  never  «fpeftr»fif9 
^eat  fl»  wiiea  it  iaacppiiol  to  1^  dcedtof  meovi  wd 
we^  sbdi  hm^  pttt  on  the  three  league  boots  of  mck 
ml  imprQ^efmeQat^  whm  we  hwve  leamt  to  gi^e  the 
ac^ona  o^  nwadtcb^  their  right  namea.  The  brit 
liant  fetes,  as  they  are  called,  of  Augustus  of  Sm> 
my,  Mght  to  be  named  baotrhaaolian  carot»ah^  that 
Would  have  ^sgftcei  ^  rulgar  trooper,  and  tbat 
desustof  the  tigour  boib  of  body  and  Bund. 

I  nuited  do  waeh  with  the  inhafaitafits  of  Dfei^ 
1^  aa  iM^  ittiperfeat  knowledge  of  the  langm^  of 
the  eodtttry,  and  other  dtcuiiistaaicei^  aUowe^* 
The  kindKness  and  gendenesa  of  the  peofde  ^eased 
me^  Thedtf  contains  nutoy  anMoements,  and  has 
HMtnf  eha¥iMKs#  At  the  momeot  I  left  it,  ott  the 
nifoi-aiti^  ^  the  Sdd  cS  theeomber,  it  snevied,.  and  the 
weather  was^coldy  and  tidcfc ;  qotikbog  wartebe  seetft 
either  behind  as  a  remeidbranee^  or  before  toeheev 
me  ajs  a<  hope;  the  ^dmn  added  to  1031  regve(«  I 
was  seasreelf  ottt  of  tb^  town,  before  everjrobjeet  bu* 
Itie  trees  by  the  road  side  were  bid  from  my  viewj 
and  1  Mt  peitfec%  alon^  Regret,  was  in  some  ntea-* 
sure  augvnented  by  the  approaefaing  festivities  frans 
whiidi  I  was  riumkig  away,,  when  peopie  were  coU 
leeting  in  the  towiv  from  1^  the  neighbouiiiood  to 
eelebrate  them.    All  my  acquaintance  exelnimr 
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ed,  Wfaiti  S^ing  before  the  festival?  wheie  will  yoB 
edebrate  it,  then?  A  tiratiger^  I  replied,  could  have 
BO  feativals ;  they  demand  a  nnioa  of  frieoda  and 
xelatioiia^  of  the  endeaiuents  of  love  and  of  home^ 
and  the  wanderer,  the  sqyenmer  of  a  moment,  may 
htm  a  thousand  wild  and  tumultuous  fdeasnrea  in 
the  ^Kiless  varieky  he  sees ;  his  every  day  asi^  be  a 
day  of  enjoyment,  but  while  he  wanders,  he  oan 
have  no  ftstivals  wi(h  friends.  Christmas  is  hers, 
aa  in  other  countries,  a  femily  festival,  occasioned 
hy  a  rd^ious  ceremony  ;  relations  and  ftiends 
nseet  and  are  liappy  in  each  other^s  company,  the 
time  is  passed  in  merriment  and  gladness,  and  the 
joy  is  attributed  fie  religion.  Such  fedings,  and 
anch,  perhaps,  miataken  expressions  for  th^n,  are 
oomnMn  to  all  peo^  There  are  other  feelings, 
diferent  at  diffisrent  periods  of  life,  which  it  is  cu* 
liana  to  nee  spread  theniaelves  over  a  stranger.  The 
dderly  peo|de  ask  him  if  his  parents  are  yet 
lmng»  the  middle  aged  if  he  is  married,  and  the 
yann^  what  his  beloved  thinks  of  bis  absence. 
But  the  moat  general  questions,  so  general,  indeed, 
as  Ae  appetites  and  desires  which  dictate  them,  are 
always  of  the  prices  of  commodities,  of  the  cheapi 
ness  or  deame^s  of  food  and  dothes. 

Deq^ndeney  seldem  lasts  long  when  any  thinj^ 
is  to  be  peiftrmed,  and  the  good  wishes  of  my  ac« 
4oanitanoe^as  I  remembered  them,  served  to  li^t- 
en  my  tegctU    My  nsveriea  were  aeon  disturbed. 
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and  my  reflections  driven  into  another  channel,  by 
the  multiplied  greetings  I  received  from  the  pea- 
sants, men  and  womeni  chiefly  women,   however, 
who  were  carrying  in  baskets  on  their  backs,  or 
wheeling  in  barrows,  the  produce  of  their  little 
gardens  or  labours,  to  market.   With  each  of  these 
I  exchanged  a  icourteous  good  morning,  and  the 
momentary  disposition  of  the  person  saluting  me 
might  be  guessed  from  the  salutation.    Some  were 
light  of  heart.     They  had  possibly  received  good 
Christmas  gifts,  or  had  good  ones  to  give.     They 
did  not  feel  their  loads,  and  their  greeting  was 
rapid  and  cheerfully  given, — danced  out  as  it  were  ; 
others  seemed  to  feel  their  load  too  heavy,  and  so 
duch  occupied  by  it  as  hardly  to  have  time  to  say 
good  morning ;  others  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the 
drowsiness  of  night,  aiid,  half  adeep,  grumbled  out 
their  salutation  ;  others,  and  these  were  the  great- 
lest  number,  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  how 
43oftly  they  could  say  good  morning,  in  order  to 
.convince  you  of  that  kindness  which  is  so  general  a 
disposition  of  the  German  women.    If  the  read» 
have  lolled  all  his  life  in  a  silk-lined  coach,  or  air- 
ways lived  in  the  parlours  or  saloons  of  polished 
society, — ^if  he  have  never  been  solitary  in  the 
world — ^he  wiU  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  this  passing  salutation  of  peasant 
women.     To  me  it  gave  animation,  and  seemed, 
i^fhexk  combined  wii^  the  good  wishes  for  fine  wea- 
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ther  and  pleasant  joaniey,  which  yet  sounded  in 
my  eats,  to  be  paramount  to  an  influence  on  the 
seasons^  Though  they  could  not  make  the  snow 
eease  to  fall,  the  heavens  bright,  or  the  wind  less 

P^*^?*  7^^  ^^7  B^^^  ^  elasticity  of  thought 
which  made  the  snow  and  the  cold  disr^arded, 
•and  I  mused,  with  great  pleasmv,  o?er  a  variety 
of  dicumstances,  as  I  splashed  along  in  the  diit» 
without  taking  *'  heed  to  my  steps/'  As  I  walk- 
ed fiurther  from  the  town,  I  ceased  to  meet  any 
more  women.  It  was  yet  dark,  and  I  was  left  to 
ay  own  reflections.  They  were  not  un^easant.  I 
had  been  uAd  in  Dresden  I  was  always  finding  out 
die  advantages  of  whatever  happened ;  that  I  was 
a  Candid.  The  thought  did  not  displease  me, 
and,  to  justify  my  conduct,  I  sought  now  for  the 
advantsges  of  candidism.  It  makes  men  content 
with  theevils  which  they  cannot  remedy,  while  iten- 
courages  no  supine  submission  to  them.  I  thought 
I  did  not  walk  so  well  a^formeriy,  and  began  to  re* 
fleet  I  was  growing  old,  and  candidism  made  me  find 
the  advantages  of  age.  Hitherto  thought  had  been 
pleasing  to  n^ ;  I  had  a  stock  of  materials  for  con- 
stant reflection,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe, 
that,  as  vigour  of  limb  decayed,  vigour  of  thought 
■Dght  not  remain.  Former  days  recurred  to 
me ;  I  compared  them  with  what  I  then  enjoy- 
ed,—with  what  I  might  still  hope  to  enjoy,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  youth  had  not  been  for  me 
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the  bdppiest  period  of  existence.    It  k  p^At^  u 
nisttke  to  w^ose  tb$t  it  generally  is<    When  it 
M  piartt  life  w)  longer  boiii  und  bubbles }  it  no 
longer  eperldes  nor  &nnento,«^but  it  no  longer 
«our8>  nor  leaves*  when  th^  fermentation  is  over,  a 
filthy  seum.    It  ie  a  dispositirm  similar  to  candid- 
ism  in  all  nien»  tbough  perhaps  disarowed*  whiejb 
makes  them  find  out  the  advantt^;^  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  which  suggests  to  the  bishop  a  load 
cf  benefits  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  dominion 
of  the  churchi  and  to  the  statesman  in  ariiitmry^role. 
After  ione  time  theflky  became  oleari  and  I  conU 
aee  the  jnirrounding  country*    A  ridge  of  sand-hillg 
vraa  on  my  right,  and  the  £lbe  on  my  left.    Small 
paraUel  oralis  are  built  along  the  sides  of  the  bills,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  being  washed  down,  and  to 
which  the  vines  are  at  the  same  time  trained*    In 
^  spaces  between  the  waU«  thi^j  $xe  tied  to  little 
ftakes  planted  in  the  ground.    At  thia  season  they 
were  all  cut  ebae,  and  laid   down  undor  the 
ground,  or  eor^^d  with  etraw.    Those  against  th(i 
bouses  w^e  all  carefully  tied  up  in  matting*    At 
a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Dresden,  these  hiHe 
extend  down  to  the  Elbe,  and  ae  there  appeara  a 
eoniinuatjan  a(  them  on  tiius  opposite  side  of  tbQ 
river,  it  looks  as  if  the  river  had  here  forced  its 
way  between  them#    At  this  point  also,  the  gm* 
nite  rocka  which  form  the  maase s  of  these  hilla^ 
whoso  a«iriiices  are  covered  with  mid,  shew  thraa^ 
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mhm  to  tlu»  rorjr  tof  r  It  n  stid  thtt  cone  of  tiw 
gnoite  IrfUi  'Of  Germany,  fiartieiikrijr  the  Harz, 
are  in  0  mmabuat  atate  of  ilecompositkNi  and  de- 
fltniflftmi,  and,  pmhahly,  nast  of  the  high  peaks  of 
the  irarid  me  gnduallir  cnimfaiing  away.  At 
feast,  I  flmoaed  myaelf  with  thinhti^  so,  though  I 
shall  not  defend  my  speculations  ogainst  okher  the 
HutlHQians  ^er  the  WemerwDs.  Hiey  may  not 
contain  q/dte  ao  much  tnidi  as  theirs,  but  Aey 
were  probably  .equally  nsefnl,  &r  they  dK>rded  mo 
a  Hnment's  amueemmt,  and  the  <imoiint  of  the 
utility  1^  aH  geoiogkral  speevlatioBs  is  the  amuse- 
vent  dtf  y  afford  tp  otherwise  unemployed  men. 

M^iaasn  wias  the  first  town  I  oeaehed,  and  it  lay 
en  dm  opposite  side  of  the  £ibe.  The  bridge  over 
tbeisvfsr  heae  has  rather  a  curious  iq)peainnee,  ftom 
having  been  hnik  or  vepaiied  at  three  different 
tioifis,  and  foom  yniting  thme  diferent  ma^n^s  of 
teming  anches.  Some  aveturned  after  tfaeeommen 
vonn&r ;  thece  are  wooden  arches  ;  and  there  wpe 
tmne,  whieh  are  the  most  ancient,  turned  after  the 
Gothic  manner.  Some  parts  of  the  bridge  are  of 
9t9ne:;  .some  of  brick ;  and  some  of  wood.  Meissen 
is1ihip|ilaas  jwhem  the  Dresden  dma  is  manufaotiir« 
«d,  b#  itis  potipermitted  to  see  the  process  without 
aipartiaiilar  permis»on  from  the  sifperior  inspector, 
vdach  I  did  imt  seek.  There  is  an  exhibition- 
mam,  whioLevery  body  is  allowed  to  enter.  TheoM 
made  stands  no  a  hiidi  poojeoting  sock.  4liat  dom{- 
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neers  over  the  river  und  the  town,  and  it  eneloiet 
the  cathedral  within  its  walls.  This  is  frequentlj 
the  case,  and  it  is  a  type  of  the  moral  union  of 
church  and  state.  Protection  and  favour  are  given 
for  the  obedience  which  the  church  inculcates*  I 
dined  at  Meissen,  and,  on  entering  an  inn,  a  bar- 
ber  offered  his  services.  I  declined  them  ;  they 
were  accepted,  however,  by  several  persons,  and  he 
scattered  his  soap*suds  about,  shaving  them  in  the 
same  room  where  several  people  were  dining. 

The  dialect  of  Meissen  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  purest  of  Germany,  but,  unfortunately,'the  pu» 
rity  does  not  extend  to  the  people.  On  pursuing 
my  journey,  I  had  a  peasant  for  a  companion,  who 
had  been  at  Meissen,  and  was  carrying  home  a 
finely  painted  red,  yellow,  and  green  distaff,  and  a 
spinning-wheel,  as  Christmas-presents  for  his  wife. 
I  hardly  understood  his  language,  it  was  so  di£fer» 
ent  from  the  German  to  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  therefore  our  conversation  was  very  H« 
mited.  He  had  some  visits  to  pay  in  his  way  homoy 
and  we  soon  parted. 

Soon  afterwards  I  came  to  a  close  carriage* 
with  the  fore-wheel  broke.  It  had  been  support- 
ed, and,  while  another  wheel  was  putting  on, 
which  had  occupied  two  hours,  none  of  the  per* 
sous  in  it  had  descended.  A  most  elegant  wo« 
man  was  standing  up  in  it,  and  loddng  out 
qH  the  window }   she  laug^  and  joked  with 
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her  comptnions  witkiii)  ynham  I  conld  not  tee.  To 
ker  I  paid  my  compliments  of  condolence,  which 
she  seemed  very  Utile  to  need.  She  wss  rather 
merry  than  sad.  Two  servants,  who  had  been  rid* 
iag  outside,  had  got  down,  but  i^parently  only  to 
light  their  pipes  with  greater  ease.  One  of  them 
was  doing  notiiing  but  smoking,  and  the  other, 
while  he  held  fast  hold  of  his  pipe  with  one  hand, 
Wis  assisting  the  wheelwright  to  put  on  a  new 
wheel  with  the  other.  German  patience  is  a  vir# 
tue,  for  it  diminishes  unavoidable  evils. 

A  msn  I  overtook  tdd  me,  in  very  few  words, 
that  he  was  a  deserter  from  the  army }  that  he  was 
tired  of  being  a  soldier  at  twopence^farthing  per 
day,  and  that  he  was  returning  to  his  friends,  who 
lived  in  what  was  at  present  the  territories  of  Pnis« 
sia ;  and  there  he  hoped  to  escape  Saxon  punish^ 
mcnt.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  rcooneile  the  fear 
he  expressed  of  being  taken  with  his  confession  to 
a  stranger,  unless  he  had  found,  from  experienos, 
that  every  person  not  immediately  interested  in 
stopping  him  helped  him  to  escape.  Hia  appear* 
ance  had  not  su&red  by  his  not  havii^  ate  any 
thing  that  day;  it  was  healthy,  and  might  have 
been  envied  him  by  a  glutton.  He  had  looked  at 
the  lady  in  the  broken  carriage,  which  he  had  also 
seen,  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  ;---*he  called  her  a 
charming  woman,  eine  charmante  frau. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  saw  several  waggons 

vol..  1.  c 
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cariying  colonial  produce  and  English  manufactur- 
ed goods  to  Bohemia  and  Polandi  and  some  loaded 
with  bops,  that  had  come  all  the  way  from  Prague, 
and  were  going  to  Hamburgh.  I  asked  why  they 
were  not  sent  by  the  Elbe  ?  They  were  afraid  of 
its  freezing.  This  was  possible,  but  there  is  >8ome- 
thing  wrong  in  the  management  of  this  commerce, 
when,  with  the  Elbe  and  the  waters  united  with  it, 
extending  from  beyond  Prague  to  Hamburgh,  so 
costly  a  conveyance  as  land-carriage  is  employed, 
for  so  cumbrous  an  article  as  hops. 

I  reached  a  small  town  called  Oschatz,  to  sleep, 
and  found  a  comfortable  inn  and  a  good  bed.  Some 
roast  goose  with  apple^sauce,  a  very  common  dish  in 
Germany,  was  given  me  for  supper,  and,  after  .my 
day's  walk,  which  was  thirty-four  miles,  I  went 
early  to  bed.  The  greater  number  of  the  small 
towns  of  Germany  I  had  hitherto  seen,  but  more 
particularly  those  of  Bohemia,  had  all  a  large 
square  in  them,  of  which  the  town*house  is  the 
most  conspicuous  part.  Throughout  that  Catholic 
country,  some  saint  or  pillar  of  clouds,  with  a  gilt 
cross,  or  a  column  composed  of  three  smaller  ones 
twisted  together  as  a  type  of  the  Trinity,  is  the 
great  ornament  of  the  middle.  Oschatz  had  the 
square  and  the  town*house, .  but  the  gilded  cross 
and  twisted  pillar  were  wanted.  The  gable-ends 
of  many  of  the  houses  were  placed  towards  the 
street,  and  their  fronts  were  often  built  up,  in  very 
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fintetic  ^apes,  so  as  to  conceal  tbe  rooft.  Hie 
town-house  was  a  good  specimen.  The  upper  part 
of  the  front,  instead  of  forming  an  angle  like  the 
gd>le  end  of  the  roof,  diminished  in  steps,  on  each 
of  which  was  placed  some  little  ornament,  such 
as  a  weathercock,  or  a  little  image.  On  the  upper 
point  was  also  a  figure,  and  the  whole  end  full  of 
windows,  resembled  nothing  but  the  little  Ger- 
man toy-houses,  which  have  been  made  in  imi- 
tation  of  such  old-fashioned  buildings. 

I  know  not  if  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  pe- 
ditasents  of  Grecian  architecture  were  intended  ori« 
ginalJy,  like  the  ornaments  of  German  houses^  to 
conceal  the  roof.  The  columns  that  supported  them 
were  used  instead  of  a  wall,  and,  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, formed  the  only  entrances  and  only  doors  of 
the  temples.  The  porticoes  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, its  pediments  and  columns,  were  useful,  but 
modem  imitation  puts  up  pediments  where  there  are 
no  roofs  to  conceal,  and  uses  columns  where  there  are 
also  doors  and  walls.  In  matters  purely  of  taste, 
there  is  little  danger  in  indiscriminately  imitating 
good  models,  because  no  other  effect  is  to  be  pro- 
duced than  to  give  pleasure  to  minds  which  have 
been  probably  formed  by  the  very  models  which  are 
imitated ;  bat  in  building  there  is  always  a  purpose 
to  be  answered,  and,  when  we  know  this,  there  is  a 
positive  standard  by  which  to  try  the  merits  of  the 
execution.     Every  thing  in  architecture  ought  to 
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htve  ito  nne*  Moifc  of  tha  ornamwto  of  modom 
buildings  ar«,  howerer,  perfeetljr  uteleiis,  and,  m 
they  ore  nothing  but  imitationi  of  what  were  origi* 
nally  useful,  they  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  gie» 
nerally  sin  against  good  taste.  The  roofs  of  all 
tlie  old  houses  in  Germany  art  immoderately  high ; 
some  of  them  are,  indeed,  higher  from  the  top  of 
the  walls  to  the  tof  of  the  roof,  than  the  walla  are 
from  the  ground  i  but  these  were  originally  so 
built  from  a  necessity,  for  a  strong  eovering  against 
the  snow*  The  less  flat  the  roof  was,  so  much  the 
better  for  this  purpose,  and  this  occasioned  it  to  be 
carried  to  a  most  unseemly  height. 

In  the  moroing  of  the  Sith  cotbe  was  brought 
me  early,  and  I  left  Osohatz  at  six  o'clock.  The 
weather  H^as  clear  (  it  was  moonlight,  and  freea* 
ing  very  hard*  A  carriage,  or  a  gelegenheit,  as 
those  carriages  are  called  which  take  the  chances 
of  the  ro84,  had  l^t  the  inn  a  little  before  me*  I 
soon  overtook  it,  and  never  again  saw  it.  Another 
left  a  village  called  Lappa,  six  miles  on  the  road, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  passed  it,  and  this,  without 
performing  so  long  a  day's  Journey  as  I  did,  reach* 
ed  Leipsic  but  a  very  few  minutes  before  me» 
These  sort  of  carriages  do  not  change  their  borsea 
on  their  route,  and  an  ordinary  foot  traveller  may 
always,  therefore,  beat  a  gelegenheit*  Many  fe^ 
msle  peasants  were  going  into  Oschatz,  as  intoDres*' 
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den  when  I  left  it,  and  with  all  these  I  excfaang* 
ed  the  luttuil  good*mormng« 

I  reached  the  little  town  of  Wanen  to  dinner. 
Hare^  as  at  Mdmen,  there  it  a  eaatle  which  em* 
braces  with  its  walls  the  principal  church* 

It  was  Christmas  efBf—'heilige  Abend^'^^nA 
there  was  a  fair  at  Wurzen,  as  there  is  at  all  other 
German  towns  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  every 
body  may  supply  themseWes  with  thosethings  which 
they  wish  to  give  their  friends.    The  square  was  fiU 
led  with  stalls  and  booths,  and  with  pe<^le  who  had 
come  from  all  the  surrounding  villages  to  buy  their 
Christmas  presents.    On  one  side  of  the  butchers' 
stall  there  was  a  place  where  fine  leather  gloves, 
and  black  leather  breeches,  the  common  wear  of 
the  peasantry,  were  sold,  and  on  the  other  a  booth 
in  which  cqw  and  ribbons  were  displayed.     Ano*- 
ther  contained  iron,  copper,  and  tin  household 
utensils,  and  close  to  it  were  dolls  and  ornaments 
for  children.     There  was  all  around  a  great  di^ 
play  of  fine  pipes,  and  of  earthenware,  and  the  old 
women  sat  on  the  stones,  huddled  in  their  cloaks, 
sdling  their  butter  and  cheese,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  dram*shop  and  the  gingerbread-booth. 
It  was  a  mixture  of  all  wares,  but  the  weather  was 
too  cold  to  admit  the  people  to  have  any  other  en- 
joyment than  drinking  spirits. 

The  little  river  Mulde  has  to  be  crossed  by  a 
ferry  on  leaving  Wurmen,  and  several  people  who 
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were  going  over  waited  with  great  indulgence  while 
the  ferryman  went  into  the  house  and  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  wanned  himself  thoroughly )  in  short, 
they  had  patience  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and,  while  standing  in  the  cold  was  very  unplesant 
to  me,  it  did  not  bring  forth  one  word  of  complaint 
or  of  impatience  from  any  of  them.  Bodily  exertion 
is  here  repressed  by  opinion,  which  is  not  formed 
from  any  conviction  tlmt  either  evil  or  pain  is  caused 
by  exertion,  but  from  labour  being  united  with  po- 
verty, and  idleness  with  nobility  and  wealth.  The 
common  people  keep  one  another  in  countenance  in 
wastingtheir  time.  **  Benot  so  industrious/'--*<<you 
are  labouring  too  hard,^'  are  salutations  to  the  man 
breaking  stones  on  the  road,  who  leaves  off  his 
work  and  rests  on  his  hammer,  while  he  exchanges 
some  words  with  every  passing  foot*traveller. 

My  walk  was  not  absolutely  solitary,  for  I  met  or 
overtook  several  people,  but  these  latter  were  all  go- 
ing so  slow,  that  I  was  afraid,  if  I  walked  with  them, 
of  arriving  late  at  Leipsic.  The  snow  was  lying 
on  the  ground  without  completely  hiding  it ;  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  also  whitened  by  it.  The 
sky  was  dark ;  the  weather  hazy  ;  nothing  at  a 
distance  could  be  distinctly  seen  ;  there  was  no- 
body  labouring  in  the  fields ;  a  few  women  were 
carrying  baskets  from  one  village  to  another. 
There  was  nothing  to  see  or  to  do  but  to  while  away 
the  tin^e  by  some  of  those  dreams  of  airy  nothing, 
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whkh  seem  bounteously  given  to  smuae  us  when 
we  are  destitute  of  employinent,  and  to  alleviate 
our  sorrow  when  we  are  visited  by  calamity^ 
Imagination  and  memory  are  always  ready  to 
depict  the  future  or  recall  the  past,— to  comfaine» 
s^aratey  magnify,  or  diminish,  all  we  see,  or  have 
ever  seen,  or  heard,  or  read.  Poets  may  well 
praise  their  harps,  for  thinking  or  dreaming  is  a 
most  glorious  amusement. 

At  length  I  overtook  a  youth,  very  shabbily  dres<* 
aedy  smoking  out  of  a  fine  new  pipe.  I  conclud- 
ed the  pipe  was  a  Christmas  present ;  but  such  peo- 
pie  have  no  secret^  and,firomapaucity  of  knowledge, 
they  alwap  talk  of  themselves.  I  was  soon  informed 
both  of  his  history  and  the  history  of  his  pipe.  He 
vras  a  turner,  and  turners  in  Germany  are  the 
g^reat  manufacturers  of  the  stems  and  bowls  of  the 
pipes  most  commimly  in  use,  and  he  had  laboured 
assiduously,  in  his  spare  hours,  to  make  a  new 
one  for  himself.  He  was  then  going  to  Leipsic, 
to  carry  a  lamp  he  had  made  for  one  of  the 
children  of  a  sister  who  was  there  married,  in  re- 
turn for  the  festival  boots  and  stockings  his  sister 
had  given  him.  The  world  is  full  of  calamity,  or, 
at  least,  men  are  full  of  complaints ;  wd  this  youth 
lamented  his  suffisrings  very  bitterly.  His  father 
was  reduced,  by  his  property  having  been  twice 
burnt,  from  emph>ying  six  workmen,  and  sending 
hia  wife  r^ularly  to  Leipsic  fair  to  sell  pipes,  to 
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depend  entirely  on  obtneo  aalet  and  on  bU  ovm 
and  his  son^  li^ura.  The  great  ovili  boweveri  of 
which  he  complnined,  wts  the  want  of  ergoymeiiti 
as  he  designated  his  inability  any  longer  to  parti- 
oipate  in  all  the  amusements  and  dissipations  of 
richer  compmions.  Unfortunately!  all  men  giro 
these  alone  the  name  of  enjoyments,  and  many 
of  our  better  pleasures  are  stigmatised  as  la- 
bour. He  could  go  very  seldom  to  the  music-clubp 
and  was  sometimes  obliged  to  work  on  feast-days. 
For  what  trifling  gratifications  is  wealth  desired  by 
all  classes  of  people  I 

From  knowing  tho  great  partiality  of  the  Ger« 
mans  to  musics  md  how  extensively  it  is  eultivat* 
ed  by  them,  I  was  not  surprised  to  bear  this  rag* 
ged  lad  talk  of  musiC'dubs  in  villages,  nor  to  bear 
him  regret  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  frequent 
them*  Music  is  to  the  Germans  what  moral 
and  political  reasoning  is  to  us  {-^the  great  thing 
to  which  all  the  talents  of  the  people  are  directed  i 
and  it  is  as  natural  that  Handel,  and  Haydn,  and 
Moaart,  and  Beethoven,  the  greatest  of  modem 
composers,  should  have  bean  Germans,  as  that 
Hume,  and  Smith,  and  Paley,  and  Bentham,  and 
Malthus,  the  greatest  reasoners  and  political  mtu 
ters  of  the  age,  should  have  been  Britons. 

On  my  way  I  was  fl*equently  followed  by  children 
whowerepassingfVom  village  to  village,  thoughthey 
were  too  shy  to  speak,  and  stopped,  almost  MghU 
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ened,  whenever  I  spoke  to  them ;  yet  they  were  so 
fond  of  something  like  society,  that  they  constant- 
ly ran  to  keep  close  to  me.  Two  or  three  gentle- 
men's houses  lay  near  the  roadj  but,  in  general, 
the  country,  where  cultivated,  was  not  adorned. 
The  season  was  unfavourable  for  seeing  it,  and  it 
was  not,  therefore,  right  to  judge  of  it*  We  reach- 
ed Leipsic  at  five  o'clock,  and  I  had  probably  walk- 
ed thirty-six  miles.  The  great  market-place  at 
Leipsic,  like  that  of  Wurzen,  was  full  of  booths, 
where  all  things  proper  for  Christmas-gifts  were 
to  be  bought. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I.EIP8IC — BERLIN. 

Displeasing  poltieness^^Crotesque  market'place.^'Churchfs. 
-**/4  picture  f''^  Ceremony  of  communion  ^-^Funeral  of  a  stu^ 
dent. — A  beggar, — Leipticfoin* — A  peculiar  privilege. — 
A  difference  of  manners, — A  dirty  custom.-^Leave  Leip^ 
sic, — A  rencontre, — Cause  for  German  indoUnae.*^fVant 
of  roads,^^Wittenbergi  the  seat  of  the  Reformation.^^ A 
companion.'^Trauenbritxett.^^Belitx.'^Weakness  qf  Ger» 
man  children^-^Royal  roads.'^ Potsdam,"^ Statues  in  gar- 
dens,"-^ Arrive  at  Berlin, 

It  is  customary  in  Germany  for  the  innkeepers  to 
keep  a  book  in  which  the  names  and  conditions  of 
their  guests^  where  they  come  from,  and  where 
they  are  going  to,  must  be  written.  Exclusive  of 
passports  being  inspected  at  the  police,  this  book, 
or  extracts  from  it,  must  be  regularly  sent  there  f 
and  the  landlords .  are  therefore  particuhir  in  re- 
questing  every  stranger  to  fill  up  its  columns 
with  all  the  proper  information.  At  Leipsic, 
the  waiter,  on  coming  to  me  for  this  purpose, 
was  extremely  slow  to  believe  that  I  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  would  rather  believe  me  to  be  a 
Pole,  an  Hungarian,  or  a  Swede.     For  this  I  was 
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not  sorryi  for  I  know  of  no  iqipeiFuice  which  sub- 
jects a  man  to  more  unreasonable  draaands  than 
that  of  an  Englishman.  At  length  he  was  per- 
suaded, and  he  thought  he  was  doing  me  a  service 
while  he  mortified  me  by  placing  me,  at  the  table 
d^hotCy  at  dinner  time,  by  the  side  of  an  English 
gentleman,  who  had  come,  some  little  time  before, 
frran  Liverpool,  with  the  intention  of  learning  the 
Gennan  language  at  Leipsie,  and  who  had  yet 
learnt  nothing,  either  of  the  language  or  of  the 
people,  but  how  to  ask  for  s^ars,  and  how  to 
smoke  them^  both  of  which  things  he  did  tolerably 
well. 

From  reading  the  work  of  Mad*  de  Stael  on 
Germany,  I  expected  to  see  there  strange  old 
towns,  but  nothing  had  hitherto  realised  the  ex- 
pectation. The  market-place  at  Leipsic  did  it  ful- 
ly. Goethe  described  the  houses  of  this  city  well 
when  he  called  them  **  extraordinary  shining 
buildings,  with  a  front  to  two  streets,  inclosing 
courts,  and  containing  every  class  of  citizens,  with- 
in heaven-high  buildings,  that  resemble  large  castles, 
and  are  equal  to  half  a  city.*'  Roofs,  which  alone 
contained  six  stories  of  windows,  with  small  steeples 
on  their  tops ;  circular  houses,  diminishing  at 
every  story,  resembling  the  pictures  of  the  tower 
of  &bel  \  two  or  three  towers,  placed  by  the  sides 
of  houses,  as  if  a  staircase  separate  from  the  build- 
ing had  been  provided  for  it ;  ■  some  fronts  which 
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bad  been  modemuEedi  and  disfigured  by  a  multir 
tude  of  pillars  and  pilasters  above  pillars  and  pilas- 
ters;  and  the  ancient  gaoUike,  but  iantastical 
town*house»-^Hnade  the  market-place  of  Leipsic 
one  of  the  most  grotesque*looking  spots  I  ever 
saw. 

As  it  was  Christmas-day,  every  placet  even  the 
bankersi  was  shut ;  the  churches  were  crowded ; 
and  nothing  was  to  be  sdld  but  spirits  and  medi- 
cines. At  churchi  the  music  and  singing  seemed 
the  most  attractive  part  of  the  performance^  and  so 
soon  as  these  were  done,  many  of  the  congregation 
went  away.  The  men  generally  stood,  and  the 
women  sat.  Amongst  the  uncovered  heads  of  the 
former  some  emblems  of  German  genius  might  be 
traced.  The  hair  of  the  old  men  was  smoothed 
down  on  the  fronts  and  sides,  as  if  it  were  ironed, 
while  that  of  the  young  ones,  combed  up  with 
their  fingers  d  la  Fratifois^  was  standing  out  in  a 
circle,  like  a  well-trundled  mop.  The  former  re- 
sembled the  old  plodding  German ;  the  latter  was 
the  type  of  the  present  German,  flying  off  from  moat 
e(  the  restraints  of  reason  and  of  common  sense. 

Pictures  are  still  allowedin  the  Lutheran  churches, 
though  no  longer  worshipped  or  prayed  to,  and 
one  that  I  observed  here,  in  St  Paul's  church,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  having  one  feature  of 
common  sense  more  than  is  usually  seen  in  reli- 
gious pictures.      Many  of  their  absurdities  are 
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truly  ludicrous,  and  amoug  them  may  be  env^ 
merated  that  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  is  al- 
ways painted  young.  When  she  looks  on  her 
son  on  the  cross,  and  when  Jesus  tells  her,  '^  Wo- 
man,  behold  thy  son/'  she  is  even  then  often  re- 
presented as  a  blooming  young  woman.  In  this 
picture,  and  it  was  the  only  time  I  ever  noticed 
the  circumstance,  she  was  represented  as  an  elderly 
matron.  The  painter  had  not  worked  a  second 
miracle,  and  bestowed  with  his  pencil  perpetual 
youth. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sacrament  was  admi- 
nistered was  different  from  the  manner  of  admi- 
nistering it  in  the  church  of  England.     A  clergy- 
man stood  at  each  side  of  the  altar ;  the  persons 
intending  to  communicate  were  placed  in  a  row  on 
one  side,  uid  when  the  previous  prtyew  had  been 
recited,  they  walked,  one  after  another,  first  to  one 
clergyman,  who  had  the  consecrated  wafers,  and 
who  repeated  some  words  while  he  gave  a  wafer  to 
the  communicant.     He  received  it  standing,  but 
bowing,  and  then  passing  behind  the  altar,  came  in 
front  of  the  other  clergyman,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived  the  cup,  and  he  then  retired.     The  organ 
]^jayed  and  the  choristers  sang  during  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony. 

The  university  of  Leipsic  is  at  present  chiefly 
famous  for  it  medical  studies,  but  the  most  cele- 
brated man  then  there  I  understood  to  be  a  Pro- 
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fessor  Plainer,*  who,  though  now.  old,  Had  been 
formerly  much  distinguished  as  a  moral  philoso- 
pher, and  as  a  very  decided  opponent  of  Kant. 
To  a  person  without  party  feelmgs,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  possesses  least  sense,  the  aphorisms 
of  Platner  or  the  categories  of  his  opponent. 
This  university  was  formerly  much  more  famous 
than  at  present,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ce- 
lebrated German  poet  Gellert,  who  was  professor 
of  belles  lettres,  it  almost  rivalled  Gottingen.  Its 
fame  is  much  diminished.  Gellert  is  buried. here, 
and  there  is  a  monument  erected  in  the  church  of 
St  John  to  his  memory. 

.  I  wished  to  have  learned  something  more  of  the 
university,  but  it  was  holiday  time,  and  there  were 
no  lectures  then  giving.  As  there  was  nothing  par- 
ticular to  be  seen*in  the  town,  had  it  not  been  that  I 
had  some  business  with  a  banker,  I  should  have  im- 
mediately pursued  my  journey,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  till  the  morning  of  the  S7th,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  amuse  myself  as  I  could.  In  Dres- 
den I  had  more  money  than  I  liked  to  carry  with 
me,  and  I  there  wanted  the  banker  to  give  me  a 
bill  on  Hannover  for  the  amount,  but  there  was  no 
communication  between  the  two  towns,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  take  a  bill  on  Leipsic,  and  exchange  that 

*  This  gentleman  is  since  dead. 
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for  one  on  Hannover.  It  was  to  procure  dus  I  was 
obliged  to  wait. 
.  After  dining,  walking  about  the  town,  and  look- 
ing at  the  lottery-house,  as  a  decent  little  building 
near  the  market-place  is  called ;  at  the  old  castle  $ 
at  the  statue  of  the  present  king  of  Saxony,  stand<» 
ing  on  the  former  glacis ;  and  after  admiring  the 
beautiful  walk  which  has  been  made  on  the  former 
walls  of  the  town,  I  sought  out  one  of  the  best  cof« 
fee-houses,  and  found  a  lai^  quantity  of  men  as* 
sembled  playing  at  billiards,  drafts,  and  a  game 
called  locatelli,  resembling^  in  some  of  its  parts, 
our  backgammon ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  there  were 
no  women  present.  In  all  such  places  I  had  seen 
before,  some  were  in  general  present. 

Chance  afterwards  made  me  a  spectator  of  the  fu- 
neral of  a  student,  which  was  followed  by  nearly  alt 
the  equipages  of  Leipsic.  It  was  something  extra- 
ordinary even  for  the  inhabitants,  and .  the  severe 
cold  did  not  prevent  the.  people  from  looking  out 
of  their  windows,  while  they  leaned  on  the  little 
cushions,  which  are  placed  on  most  German  win^ 
dow-frames,  for  the  more  comfortable  gratification 
of  curiosity.  Owners  of  carriages  allow  their  ser- 
vants to  let  them  on  such  occasions  as  this,  and 
the  students,  wishing  to  do  honour  to  their  de» 
parted  comrade,  had  hired  a  vast  number.  The 
body,  covered  with  a  pall,  was  carried  on  men's 
shoulders ;  a  company  of  soldiers,-— the  deceased 
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had  also  been  in  the  anny,^-^Bd  a  band  of  mmie 
playing  slow  and  solemn  tunes,  preceded  the  corpie« 
The  carriages  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  follow- 
ed it*  I  did  also^  bnt  was  not  fortunate  to  get 
sufficiently  near  the  grave  to  hear  all  the  enloginm 
that  was  pronounced.  It  was  delivered  by  one  of 
the  students  with  great  solemnity,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  eulogiums  which  are  spoken  in  France 
over  the  graves  of  distinguished  men.  All  that 
I  learned  was,  that  the  dead  man  had  served  his 
country  both  with  his  pen  and  his  sword,  and  that 
he  would  long  be  remembered  by  his  brother  stu* 
dents  as  an  example  of  industry  in  his  studies,  and 
of  nibanity  and  politeness  in  his  conduct:  His 
whole  history  was  also  given,  but  this  was  done  in  so 
low  a  tone  of  roice,  that  I  Covli  hear  very  little  of 
it*  He  was  of  the  middling  ranks,  not  rich,  and 
the  present  respect  was  paid  only  to  his  merit. 
Hymns  were  sung  over  the  grave,  music  played  ^ 
there  was  more  than  one  speaker,  and  the  student 
was,  in  all  things,  honoured  as  if  he  had  been  some 
respected  chief.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  bro^* 
therhood  and  entfansiasm  which  prevails  amongst 
the  students  of  Germany  ;-«*-no  son  of  study  in  any 
other  country  could  possibly  expect  such  a  convoy 
to  his  grave  as  accompanied  this  young  man* 

Most  of  the  tomb-stones  had  crowns  of  lanrel 
or  flowers  hung  on  them,  and  garlands  decorat- 
ed them,  as  is  usual  in  German  burial-grounds. 

1 
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9mmV  dmriM  and  floiren  were  phnled  on  tlie 
gmvw ;  aome  were  wrefully  watered  aad  ckeriali* 
cd,  and  others  were  decaying  w  decayed,  like  the 
flflbcticMis  which  j^anted  them.  A  widower  huj 
jttoid  hit  daughters  to  the  grave  of  their  mother, 
and  a  husband  his  wife  to  the  tomb  of  their  child, 
bat  il  is  chiefly  women  who  thus  honour  the  dead, 
and  who  always,  at  least,  display  most  gracefiilly  dl 
anr  bcttw  affections. 

In  die  evening,  althoi^h  it  was  Christmas-day, 
I  went  to  the  theatre,  to  hear  some  declamation, 
id  to  see  one  of  tiiose  representati<ms  of  pictures 
sCatoes,  which  are  now  become  common  in  Grer- 
ly.     A  sufficient  number  of  performers,  dressed 
in  proper  costume,  place  themsdves  at  the  end  of 
the  stage,  in  the  attitudes  in  which  the  figures  of 
any  ^eture  are  j^aced.     The  stage  is  lighted  in 
audi  a  manner,  on  this  occasion,  as  to  throw  on 
tibe  perfiuincis  that  quantity  e(  tight  and  shade 
-mhSA  the  pcture  requires,  or  indeed  possesses. 
Curtains  or  scenes  jHnoper  ibr  the  perspective  of 
the  picture  are  used,  so  that  a  very  aceuFBEte  copy 
h  represented  in  a  short  time.    Tliis  mode  is  even 
adopted  to  realise  the  ideas  <tf^apunt«r.     He  ima* 
goies  any  subject,  and  he  brings  it  at  once  to  the 
test  of  proof  by  letting  it  be  represented  as  a  pic- 
tore  by  living  beings.     The  pictures  pleased  me ; 
At  declamation  was  not  good.     In  Germany  per- 
aons  recite  or  declaim  favourite  pieces  of  poetry 
very  frequently  in  public.     On  this  occasion,  the 

TOI^  I«  D 
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applause  wm  immoderatai  and  I  pitied  a  verjr  good 
actresfy  and  a  very  fine  woinan»  a  Mm  Bdhler^ 
who  was  called  forth  to  be  thankedi  becauna  die 
wai  likely  to  mistake  the  vociferations  of  the  stu» 
dentSp  who  formed  a  large  part  of  the  spectatorii 
for  the  impartial  judgment  of  a  discerning  pidilic. 
It  is  not  very  amusing  to  walk  about  the  almost 
deserted  streets  of  a  town^  and,  as  the  Germans 
consecrate  three  days  to  Christmas  holidays,  the 
il6th  was  also  a  festival,  which  kept  me  at  the  inn. 
Aa  I  was  writing,  a  man  entered  my  room,  and 
begged  something  for  the  poor  of  Leipsic.  The 
names  of  the  donors,  and  the  donations,  were  aU 
inscribed  in  a  book  he  brought  with  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  it  ought  to  induce  me  to  give,  that 
my  name  would  then  be  written  in  the  same  book 
with  the  names  of  kingsandprinces.  Gifts  from  their 
Majesties  of  Prussia  and  Denmark  were  recorded^ 
and  the  name  of  the  laj»t  person  who  had  given  any 
thing  was  that  of  a  Polish  prince*  I  was  deaf  to 
the  charm.  The  man  was  displeased,  and  he  put 
away  his  book  with  something  like  an  expression  of 
contempt  for  a  person  who  refUsed  to  buy,  on  such 
cheap  terms,  the  honour  of  letting  his  name  be  r^** 
corded  in  company  with  the  names  of  monarcha* 
This  manner  of  begging  is  practised  in  most  of  th^ 
large  towns. 

There  are  four  fairs,  small  and  large,  held  at 
Leipsic  in  the  year,  and,  as  I  could  not  see  one» 
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nor  get  any  valuable  information  as  to  the  quan-' 
tity  of  goods  annually  sold,  I  reasoned  on  them. 
Nothing  but  custom,  and  some  original  prnri- 
legest  can  have  made  Leipsic  the  seat  of  the 
eranmerce  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
fiurs,  particufaurly  book  fairs,  for  which  it  is  fit- 
moos.  It  has  no  advantages  of  situation  like 
Magdebuigfa,  Dresden,  or  Berlin.  The  two  for- 
mer towns  lying  on  the  Elbe,  and,  therefore,  hav- 
11^  a  water  communication  from  Bohemia  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  latter  connected  with  the 
North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  Bohemia,  by  means  of 
canals  diat  join  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  have  some 
local  advantages  much  superior  to  those  of  Leipsic 
Neither  does  it  possess  any  superiority  in  litera* 
tuie.  Where  roads  are  bad,  and  communication 
dfficult,  and  where  land-carriage  is  impeded  and 
uncertain,  it  is  necessary  men  should  be  sure  of  find- 
ing a  maiket  for  their  goods  before  they  send 
Aem  away,  and  equally  necessary  that  they  who 
want  to  buy,  should  be  sure  to  find  what  they 
want  at  some  particular  spot.  Fairs  were  conve- 
aient  for  both  parties,  and  certain  privileges,  such 
as  '^  that  all  merchandize  passing  within  sixty  miles 
of  Leipsic,  was  obliged  to  be  carried  through  that 
town,  that  the  merchants  there  might  have  the 
first  oflfer  of  it ;  "  *  and  a  central  situation,  when 

*  HJstortsche  Entwickeluog  der  heutigeD  Staatsveitiusuog, 
dcs  Teutschen  Reichs  Tom.  Putter,  Vol.  III.  278. 
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wtter  Mrrjflf^e  wm  litde  tmAf  made  Lciptie  bt 
ideetodi  Wsrehouies  mca  boihf  mid  cipitil 
ooUMted  there,  it  continued  to  be  the  retort  of 
metcbmiti  when  the  conveniemrci  of  iti  fkuetton 
were  eurpaiised  by  tboie  of  other  fUcei.  In  Bri« 
tebi,  where  •  facility  of  comnnmication  albiwi  an 
hnniediate  and  rapid  circtttation  of  oomnioditieai 
fain,  except  those  of  mere  arouaenielit,  arenp  longer 
ntnnerou^i  and,  wherever  they  are  numeroM,  ai 
in  Germany,  they  ure  proofi  of  a  baekward  italo 
of  commerce^  Ai  the  tneam  o(  eommimiciBtieA 
are  facilitated,  fain  mutt  diminiih,  and  thie  ii  pf«* 
bably  the  cause  why  Leipiie  it  not  now  io  proe« 
parous  as  formerly,  and  why  several  people  inlk 
large  capitals  are  withdrawing  themselrea  to  othef 
places* 

In  the  evening  I  wae  disappointed  at  scebg,  hi 
the  theatre,  a  sort  of  melo'^ramatic  venion  of  the 
Tancred  of  Voltaire,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
good  but  some  splendid  scenery)  it  gained  tbeauthor, 
however,  who  was  cidled  for,  very  great  apj^anae^ 
The  spectaton  were  prodigal  of  their  thanks*  Two 
performen  were  alio  called  forth,  probably  from 
a  wish  to  hear  the  neat  ready«made  speeches  wjtb 
which  the  honour  conferred  is  most  humbly  ae« 
knowledged* 

There  is  a  great  diiferenee  in  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  and  Dresden.  Here 
no  women  are  admitted  into  the  pit  i  there  this 
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fMt  of  the  ihifAf^  WAS  fhiefly  occupied  by  tixem ; 
4iei^  it  w^  iBipowble  to  speid^  to/wy  peraon  who 
was  «0t  .pctr^y)^  nQfuwiW  with  «¥)a|;  of  the  the^ 
atrica^  pieces  Mid  poribrmers  $  here  I  e4di»«s6d 
QvyEteU*  to  itiRp  er  idinee  permn^  fi'vnthout;  f^ng  the 
little  articies  <tf  infwmi^on  I  warned  Thenethe 
uoqu^i^qal  pifesjESice  x)f  tbe  m(fftl  fisaily  pr^embed 
i»y  tliiffig  imo  xioiae ;  h^ne  the  pit  htud  ecgne  re« 
seoMwee  to  tibe  same  piM^  iu  w  fagUah  theatre  ( 
siUuBifjiDg  with  iftie  6ket,  nyd  itrikiBg  w^  «liduw 
wjUi  otbv  imw^s  of  MipaticoQe,  were  froquwt* 
Th^  iMmmlile  piirouits  of  the  inhabitants  of  000 
teiw*  Mnd  the  abnost  want  of  any  other  punwit  hut 
.amuifweiit  w  the  iMhabitsnts  of  the  .other,  gi^es  a 
marked  difference  to  their  .charaoters  which  the 
mo«t  ,c«sHi^  flbw^ftr  may  see.  Those  are  more 
l^isCUBg,  pn<m  husy«  more  eneigetici ;  these  mow 
IAltte»  more  ^lO^  ittid  better  itfonoed  in  aU  the 
d((ffmt  pmt3  of  ihe  rliteratuoe  /of  their  oountany* 

I  obstATved  also  a  maiked  cUffeienee  in  the  oon«* 
Yf^rsaftiap  of  the  people  iat  the  .taik  d^koite.  They 
BMpre  no^  mercwlale  travellersiy  or  merchants  cf 
^  tawHy  end  we  .*«at  doiRa»  a  lai^  party,  of  at 
^tMt  iixty  ^eoplfe.  The  coniMnsatioii  jEelated  clBe£- 
ly  tp  )their  .amuseneAts,  and  their  engagemeata 
Smt  (Other  .amusements,  but  mixed  with  this  were 
Hitters  ^  oammerce,  and  some  remarks  eft  po- 
litics* hx  i^aden  the  conversatioa  was  more  li^ 
ftnary.     With  .one  lOr  two  young  men  i  had  seme 
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cmiveriation  about  the  German  language;  and 
when  they  knew  I  was  going  to  Hannover,  tbey 
laid,  in  their  Frankfort  dialect,  they  ihould  like  to 
go  alio,  for  there  people  upoke  the  German  lan^ 
guage  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany. 
The  inn  wan  a  ffplendid  one,  and  among  the  com- 
pany  I  remarked  lome  who  sat  in  boxei  at  the 
theatre,  and  Uiied  an  operaglaic,  and  drove  their 
own  carriage,  yet  they  practiied  the  dirty  cuitom 
of  picking  their  teeth  with  the  table  fork«  ;  one  of 
them  even  u«ed  one  to  icratch  his  head«  The 
former  ii  a  general  cuirtom,  but  it  is  done  with 
some  sort  of  shame,  for  the  people  who  do  it  turn 
their  heads  on  one  side,  and  conceal  their  mouths 
with  their  other  hand. 

I  iefit  Leipsic  on  the  following  morning,  Decem*' 
ber  S7f  at  hali'  past  six  o'clock.  It  had  now  froz* 
en  very  hard  for  three  days,  and  it  then  blew  very 
cold  from  the  north^^west.  The  sky  was  all  cover- 
ed  with  a  dense  hazy  sort  o(  clouds,  except  on  the 
western  side,  where  a  streak  of  silvery  light  lay  on 
the  horizon  ;  it  gradually  became,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, of  a  fiery  red  colour,  and  when  the  sun 
rose,  it  was  lost  in  the  general  brightness.  I  had 
been  told  the  road  was  good,  but  I  soon  found  that 
I  was  indebted  to  nothing  but  the  frost  for  dean 
walking.  It  was  a  mere  track,  and  froze  so  hard 
in  ridges  and  lumps,  that  it  was  like  uneven  stones. 
Close  to  tlic  town,  all  the  tracks  that  led  to.  the 
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ne^hbouring  villages  were  equally  well  trodden 
with  the  principal  track,  and  I  very  soon  took  a 
wrong  one.  I  was  obliged  to  call  some  people  up, 
at  a  cottage,  to  shew  me  my  way,  which  they  did 
very  civilly.  As  I  got  farther  from  the  town,  the 
bye-roads  were  no  longer  so  good  as  the  principal 
road,  and  all  difficulty  vanished.  An  easier  way 
of  travelling  than  walking  soon  suggested  itself* 
At  the  side  of  the  road  ditches  had  been  cut,  which 
were  then  filled  with  ice,  and  on  this  I  slid  along 
gaily  some  miles. 

I  had  nearly  reached  Duben,  about  twaity-two 
miles  from  Leipsic,  and  had  seen  no  person  on  the 
road,  when  I  met  a  man  and  woman,  who  both 
seemed  so  fond  of  talking,  that  one  would  never  let 
the  other  speak  without  interruption.  After  the 
usual  salutation  of  good-day,  they  immediately  told 
me  they  were  clothmakers,  and  were  going  to  Leip< 
ac  fair.  This  sort  of  communicativeness  is  an  apolo- 
gy for  curiosity.  It  gives  a  right  to  demand,  in 
return,'  some  information  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  My  loquacious  acquaintance  were 
not  dow  in  using  this  right,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
tdl  them  exactly  who  and  what  I  was,  where  I 
eame  from,  and  where  I  was  going  to.  They  then^ 
both  complained  of  the  badness  of  the  times ;  the 
woman  exclaimed ;  the  man  reasoned ;  one  said 
the  raw  material  was  dear,  the  other  that  cloth  was 
pheap ;  and  both  agreed  it  was  impossible  to  live. 
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The  man  asked^  was  trade  bad  in  England  ?  Y«s. 
He  then  took  hold  of  the  button  of  my  great^ooat, 
with  ail  the  familiarity  of  an  old  aoquaintaace»  ob» 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  very  handsome 
Saxon  brown,  and  whispered  in  my  ear^  as  if  he 
were  afraid  his  wife  might  hear  him,  that  all  the 
evil  was  owing  to  machinery.    I  was  of  a  differait 
opinion,  and,  unwilliag  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
opposing  a  prejudice,^ — ^fbr  who  does  not  thifik  hia 
own  opinions  true,  and  the  opinions  of  other  per- 
sons  prejudices  ? — I  began,  in  bad  German,  a  da* 
scription  of  a  machine^  and  the  efifecta  of  machi- 
nery ;  but  though  they  weie  ready  to  talk,  diey 
were  not  ready  to  listen  ;  and,  allowing  me  to  say 
but  very  few  words,  they  asked  me,  bad  I  fouiul 
tbe  road  from  Leipsic  good  ?  The  wesean  said  she 
was  tired,  and  was  fearful  she  should  not  be  able  te 
reach  it.     I  pitied  her,  and  we  wished  each  ether 
a  sale  journey,  and  parted. 

The  bitterest  enemies,  if  they  were  to  meet  each 
other  in  a  desert,  and  had  not  seen  any  other  Im-* 
man  being  for  some  hours  or  da^ s,  wouU  praUbly 
be  enemies  no  more.  There  is  a  weaker  feeling  ef 
this  kind  which  makes  stcangers  addiess  each  ether 
on  an  unfrequented  road.  They  -ask  some  question 
which  they  could  voy  well  answer  tiieaKeives,  in 
order  to  begin  a  conversation,  and  they  tidk  of  any 
trifles  rather  than  pass  by  a  person  vnitheut  being 
friendly  with  him.    I  have  often  done  this  myself. 
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pffticvhrljr  when  liad  weather^  or  a  moce  unfre- 
qoentod  road  than  uaul  has  made  ne  aee  in  every 
person  a  sort  of  companion.  My  efethmakti^  gos^ 
aps  had  seareely  left  me,  when  a  tired  maiit  who 
seemed  to  need  reat*  yet  was  afraid  to  take  it^  de<> 
tabed  me  a  few  moments  to  ask  me  half  'a  dozen 
qnestirauBi  and  to  tell  me  he  was  a  Pole  by  birth,  a 
haiker  or  serrant  by  professkm,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  Leipsie  to  seek  a  skuation.  I  told  hna 
h0w  fiir  he  had  yet  to  walk,  encouraged  him  by 
taUing  faiia  the  roads  wene  good»  but  counselled  him 
not  to  walk  to  Leipsie  diat  day.  Foot  travellers 
get  m«iy  good  wishes  for  safe  journeys,  which  the 
peo^e  who  ride  in  coadies  never  hear ;  and  these 
wiahea  seem  efieaeious,  for  they  give  pleasure,  and 
paasihiy  make  die  joumej  good*  by  causing  resig* 
natioa  to  uumidafale  evik. 

I  eat  aad  iMted  at  Duhen,  and  had  left  it  but 
liUie  mm^  than  half  an  hour,  when  it  began  to 
inasr.  The  road  lay  through  a  forest»  and  as  it 
waa  litde  mote  dum  «  trade,  I  repented  leaving 
Ddben.  As  I  marched .  slowly  and  eansfuUy  for* 
vnad,  dd[fl>ecating  if  I  should  not  turn  hack,  I  mm 
overtaken  by  a  woman,  whose  example,  while  she 
aermd  me  m  some  measure  as  a  guide,  shamed  me 
ant  of  my  fears.  We  wsi^d  together,  and  I  hnavd 
her  history  also,  what  fiunily  she  had,  (what  htf 
fapbymeBts  wccre,  and  wimt  Ae  gainted.  Sheidao 
laaiented  the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  partacn- 
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<e^»iyf  t^  i^rmiote  ^(^urfttion^  md  thersfiireiheir 
have  nQ  Yftth  for  !(;,  and  do  not  take  it*  The  ohiu 
raetor  of  «mb  is  the  result  of  all  they  feel .;  mi 
ibb  etAte  of  the  bodies  of  the  GemaoB  ia  undouhtp 
^ly  it  fmie  fix*  some  part  of  their  ohaxiactcr-^^or 
the  pl»eid0eisi,  etiflnesa,  and  mint  of  eaeii^yf  which 
•dJatinguMh  them  from  the  other*  nations  <of  £ur 
f»pe«  It  doM  not  hinder  them  fitNH  thiw3mg$ 
Wfjti«gy  .«»d  eompiling»  day  after  day^  'raek  after 
aredk ;  in  £u>t,  it  permits  them  to  do  di  these  rooise 
dM  any  ether  people  can,  for  they  can  do  them 
^«Histai4ly»  find  with  little  fear  of  injury  to  thwr 
jbrnlth ;  hut  it  derives  them  of  the  need  and  of 
the  wish  tor  active  exertion. 
.  There  were  several  other  travellers  coUeeted  in 
•tjhis  mn  besides  myself  who  were  g^oeusUy  mw* 
^ohanta  <er  traders  going  to  Leipsic.  Some  of  itheio 
fmre  Prusmw,  wd  xesidmxt  at  BediA»  who  did 
Mot  thenefiaice  Usteia  with  any  fNilieiii^e  to  our  lasnU 
1<erd's  ina^yieomplaiffibB.  Adien  ^complaio  much  tm 
uAen  without  reaaent  and  those  ;sufierings  which  jaa 
Mscurate  .observer  may  trace  to  ha»ye  been  caused  iby 
thamselves*  it^y  attribute  to  the  last  jremarkaUis 
omnt,~4ihe  ifpearanoe  of  }acometf  the  jaomentaiiir 
puMige  of  w  Army,  or  a  change  in  the  goverattenU 
This  country  iiad  been  .Ss&on^  jand  w»s.psiit  jof4diat 
iMhieh  )the  aeiv^reign  jo£  Prussia  took  to  hMnself ; 
and  torn  d[ai»iAlord»  therefiwe^  attributed  ^all  his  aii£> 
^'ngs  to  the  /change  ip  his  eovereign*    Certainly 

10 
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Us  taxm  beng  doalil«d  was  a  jwt  cMfe  af  com- 
fUnt.  He  had  served  his  c<Miiitry»  he  siid»  meeoh 
mg  StaLoajf  as  a  soldier,  a&d  his  retntri  now  was, 
that  when  faitatn  was  sfacteen  yearsof  age,  heweakl 
Im  taken  for  the  PrMsian  aitnies.  He  cenld  ne»> 
ther  breed  nor  bay  a  good  horse  with  eeomitj,  for 
if  the  government  wanted  hones,  it  worid  take  Usl 
In  short,  he  paid  donUe  the  price  for  protection 
which  he  had  formerly  paid,  and  waanow  oppressed 
rather  than  protected.  His  complaints  did  not 
ptease  our  Berlin  oompanions,  and  they  soon  tnm^ 
ed  the  conversation  en  the  marohes  and  victories 
and  lories  of  the  Prassian  armies*  I  then  ceased 
to  attend  to  it,  or  participate  in  it,  and  began 
nursing  a  child  for  my  amusement*  Its  smiles 
and  prattlings  were  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
ail  the  thrice  told,  and  trebly  augmented,  feats  of 
Bluchen 

Gensan  beds  are  genendly  small,  without  cur- 
tains, and  several  of  them  may  therefore  be  con* 
veniently  placed  b  the  same  room ;  and  not  un» 
jfireqaendy  there  is,  in  small  inns,  but  one  iftaU 
asent,  as  in  this  house,  for  several  guests.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  decent  female  tra- 
vellers sleep  in  the  same  room  with  gentlemen,  and 
from  they  never  remarking  that  the  practice  was  on* 
rioos  or  offensive,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  ge* 
neral.  When  I  came  into  the  house,  the  maid  was 
dirty,  and  her  clothes  much  neglected ;  I  observed 
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she  was  afterwards  smartly  dressed,  and  clean  ^asb- 
^d ;  her  cheeks  were  glowingi  and  her  eyes  sparkling 
.with  animation  and  ardour.  It  was  then  ten 
o'clock,— I  asked  the  reason  of  the  change,-Hind 
was  informed  she  was  then  going  to  a  dance.  I  saw 
her  again  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  she  told 
me  she  had  walked  half  a  league,  had  danced  till 
two  o'clock,  had  then  walked  home,  and  had  not 
been  in  bedi  I  regretted  then  and  since  I  could  not 
waltz,  and  that  I  did  not  know  of  the  dance  a  little 
earlier,  or  I  should  certainly  have  asked  permission 
to  accompany  her,  to  see  if  the  joys  of  the  German 
peasantry  were  not  like  those  of  other  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  saw  a  letter  ad** 
.dressed  to  the  landlord,  inviting  him  to  attend  the 
baptism  of  a  child,  which  I  understood  was  bora 
jout  of  marriage.  It  excited  my  curiosityi  and  it 
was  given  me.  The  direction  was,  *'  To  the  well- 
esteemed  and  well-reputed  Mr  '  my  high- 
ly prized  cousin,  at  Kdplitz."  The  letter  be- 
gan, **  WeU'Csteemed  and  highly  reputed  Sir,— 
As  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  joy  by  sending  us 
a  son,"  &c.  It  invited  him  to  be  godfather,  and 
to  participate  in  the  feast  which  was  to  be  given  af- 
ter the  religious  ceremony  was  over.  And  it  end- 
ed by  the  lady  subscribing  herself,  for  it  was  sent 
by  the  mother  only.  ^*  The  very  humble  servant 
of  her  most  honourable  cousin."  Such  a  ceremo- 
nious mode  of  addressing  people  must  be  common^ 
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becsnse  the  letter  was  paitly  printed.    They  ne 
k^t  ready,  and  are  filled  up  when  wanted. 

Much  may  be  inferred  from  this  little  circum- 
stance. Isolated  instances  of  morals  may  deceive 
the  traTeller,  but  the  opinions  which  are  avowed 
with  regard  to  them  never  can.  When  a  married 
man  with  a  family  is  invited  to  be  the  godfather  of 
a  child  without  any  acknowledged  father,  when  he 
accepts  such  an  invitation,  and  speaks  of  having 
done  so  as  a  matter  of  common  courtesy,  and  no 
extraordinary  thing,  it  may  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred, that  to  have  an  illegitimate  child  is  no  mat- 
ter of  reproach.  With  such  opinions,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  men  and  women  should  live  to- 
gether without  the  sanction  of  the  priest.  An  in- 
stance was  mentioned  a  few  pages  back.  Mlien 
such  is  the  conduct  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  it  has 
long  formed  a  part  of  the  manners  of  the  whole. 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  there  were  no  great 
towns  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
such  as  they  are,  so  they  must  have  been,  from  the 
natural  inertia  of  the  peasants,  for  ages.  Their 
manners  only  change  with  centuries. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  was  moonlight  and 
clear,  and  I  left  the  inn  at  five  o'clock.  The 
road  was  a  mere  track,  through  forests  and  in 
sand )  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  I  became 
doubtful  if  I  were  going  right,  and  applied  at  some 
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eottages^  where  the  people  were  jaet  up,  for  dKree* 
tions.    The  woman  gave  tne  them  rery  correctly 
and  minutely,  and,  so  far  as  they  extended,  I  found 
my  way  rery  well.     Women  generally  do  thU  of- 
fice of  kindness  better  than  men.    The  latter  tell 
you  to  go.  straight  forward,  but  the  former  always 
describe  the  road,  the  turnings  you  must  take,  and 
the  maiics  you  must  attend  to.    This  may  be  occa* 
aioned  by  their  possessing  a  greater  sensibility  to 
little  wants }  by  their  more  correct  observation ; 
or,  by  that  less  amiable  propensity  attributed  to  the 
sex,  of  loving  to  hear  themselves  talk.     It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  their  own  diificulties  have  taught 
them  the  wants  of  others.    They  are  accustomed  to 
go  from  village  to  village,  and  from  town  to  town, 
carrying  loads,  and  till  they  have  become  thorough* 
ly  acquainted  with  the. whole  of  the  country,  they 
must  often  have  occasion  to  ask  their  way,  and 
hence  they  learn  accurately  to  inform  other  per* 
sons.     Before  reaching  a  little  town  called  Kem* 
berg,  five  miles  from  where  I  slept,  I  had  again 
lost  my  way.     It  had  snowed  a  little  during  the 
night,  but  not  enough  to  hide  the  road,  had  one 
ever  been  properly  made.    An  old  man,  who  was 
sitting  by  his  stove,  mending  his  breeches,  sent  his 
son  to  put  roe  in  the  right  track.    It  was  rather 
solitary  to  be  thus  wandering  alone  through  forests 
and  something  like  deserts ;  but  the  clouds,  as  they 
were  blown  swiftly  past  the  moon,  appeared  al« 
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moA  oomiHmyy  and  I  ftas  pleased  it  fias  the  com* 
mencement  rather  than  the  dose  of  day.  At 
Kemberg  I  found  a  paved  road,  which  lasted  to 
Wittenberg  where  I  arrived  at  eight  o'clock* 

This  town  now  bdoDgs  to  Prussia:  it  formeriy  be- 
hnged  to  Saxony,  and  its  fortifications  have  been 
icpaiied  and  strengthened  asa  frontier  town  to  the 
ftrmer  country.  Its  situation  on  the  Elbe  gives  it 
advantages  in  this  point  of  view,  and  ought  to 
^ve  it  great  tnkling  advantages,  but  these  are  not 
known,  or  not  profited  by.  Situated  in'  a  country 
that  wants  only  industry  to  make  it  fertile,  with 
both  iron  and  coal  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  with 
die  high  road  firom  Berlin  to  Leipsic  passing 
tfaroogh  it ;  it  contains  only  5000  inhabitants,  and 
hasno  commerce  whatever.  It  is  fast  anking  into 
rain,  and  nothing  about  it  looked  neat  or  in  repair, 
but  the  nicely  formed  mathematical  angles  of  the 
new  fortifications  by  which  the  ntins  are  pro- 
tected* 

This  town  was  the  first  seat,  and  the  very  high 
place  of  the  Reformation.  At  its  once  fomous  uni- 
versity Luther  b^an  his  celd>rated  career.  Hero 
he  was  professor,  and  firom  the  pulpits  and  desks  of 
Wittenberg  he  thundered  his  masculine  and  power- 
lid  doquenoe  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 
The  university  is  now  forsaken  and  suppressed.  The 
tombs  of  Luther,  of  Melancthon,  and  of  their 
fiiend  Frederidc  the  Wise,  are  still  in  the  castle- 

voui.  £ 
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cbitrch,  but  this  venemble  cradli^  of  one  of  the  %ett 
children  of  improving  knowlei^  is  pisiiiig  iait 
into  oblivion.    All  that  wm  sacred,  so  well  «8  all 
that  was  grand,  has  decayed,  and  man  diould  cease 
to  venerate  what  time  and  natare  have  not  spar- 
ed ;  while  his  life  is  fresh,  and  his  reason  stroi^--- 
while  his  sense  of  enjoyment  is  unfaded,  he  should 
be  happy  in  these  gifts ;  he  should  regard  them 
as  holy,  and  they  should  be  the  themes  of  his  ad- 
miration.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  absntd  to  venerate 
buildings  that,  however  they  might  once  have 
been  sacred  as  the  abodes  of  piety,  ieamiiig,  and 
genius,  are  now  mouldering  to  decay.      Yet  it 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  Germans,  while 
they  are  so  enthusiastic  in  reviving  every  memo- 
rial of  their  ancient  glory,  if  tiiey  had  resented,  as 
a  sUght  to  their  national  reputation,  the  reoent 
destruction  of  the  university  where  Lather  and 
•Melaricthon  bad  been  teachers.      I  arrived  too 
early  at  Wittenberg  to  see  their  tombs  withcmt 
waiting  longer  than  was  .{feasant  to  me,  and  there- 
fore I  did  not  remain.     My  wiidk  was  nearly  sec- 
tary the  whole  day,  but  not  cheenless.     At  a  vil- 
lage I  found  boys  sliding ;  I  slid  withlliem.     The 
village  dogs  barked  at  me  as  l^ey  all  do  at  stran- 
gers, and  as  if  I  were  animated  by  the  proverb, 
that  with  wolves  a  man  must  howl,  I  made  a  noise 
at  them  in  return,  and  amused  myself  pelting 
them  with  stones,  and  chasing  them.     It  is  thus 
possibly  that  a  solitary  traveller  may  best  amuse 
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himself,  and  may  save  himself  from  being  unem* 
j^oyiri,  and  almost  from  being  alone. 

In  travelling,  one  does  not  always  know  where  best 
to  stop,  nor  do  tired  legs  and  worn-out  spirits  always 
come  at  the  same  point  of  time  with  the  most  com* 
fortable  inn.  In  this  desolate  country  it  was  some 
time  after  I  was  tired  and  hungry  before  I  reached 
either  a  public-house  or  a  village.  At  length  I 
got  to  a  place  called  Kropstadt,  but  found  no  other 
refreshment  there  but  bread  and  cheese,  and  sour 
beer.  This  bad  Ihre,  and  a  ra^ed  landlady,  from 
irfiose  torn  finery  I  concluded  she  had  made  seve- 
ral campaigns,  and  a  stifling  dirty  room,  were  not 
temptations  to  make  me  linger  over  my  repast,  and 
I  had  soon  finished,  ready  to  accompany  a  soldier 
and  his  wife,  who  I  found  journeying  on  foot  the 
way  I  was  going.  He  was  a  Prussian,  who  had 
jifflt  received  his  dismission  from  his  regiment, 
which  was  at  Mayence.  He  had  there  married 
bis  wife,  and  was  now  conducting  her  into  East 
Fhissia,  where  he  had  himself  been  b(Mm.  For  him 
to  marry,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  the  per- 
missicm  both  of  his  parents  and  of  the  govern* 
ment.  It  began  to  blow  strong,  and  to  snow,  and 
though  we  walked  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other, 
till  we  reached  TVauenbritaen,  we  were  too  much 
engaged  with  umbrellas  to  allow  of  much  conveiv 
flition.  I  inquired  here  after  the  best  inn,  and 
the  soldier,  who  said,  be  knew  the  place  well, 
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pointed  one  out  to  me*  which  I  soon  foui\d  could 
have  little  claim  to  the  title,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  recommended  to  him  by  the  fine  sign  of  Mar- 
shal Blucher.  The  extent  of  my  day's  walk  was 
probably  somewhat  more  than  thirty  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  of  a  sandy  soili 
and  covered  with  forests  of  pines.  There  were 
few  villaf^esi  and  not  much  cultivation*  This,  wi^ 
bad  weathert  it  snowing  occasionally,  and  the 
snow  covering  the  ground,  gave  me  an  idea  that 
the  country  was  more  desolate  than  possibly  it  is# 
The  road,  however,  till  within  a  short  distance  of 
Trauenbritzen,  where  a  new  one  was  made,  that  is 
to  be  extended  to  Leipsic,  was  in  general  nothing 
but  a  track  through  openings  in  the  forest,  and 
where  carriages  and  travellers  not  unfrequently  lose 
their  way.  Such  is  the  state  of  communication 
in  xmie  of  the  roort  enlightened  parts  of  Gemumy. 
Bad  as  this  is,  it  has  been  improved  very  much 
within  thirty  years. 

The  publiC'house,  for  it  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  an  inn,  was  full  of  people,  who  were  coU 
lected  to  pass  their  Sunday  evening  in  revelrj 
and  drinking*  They  were  all  traders  or  pe^ 
sants,  and  smoked  and  talked  loud,  and  con- 
itantly.  One  had  brought  his  book  to  read,  which 
he  continued  to  do,  except  when  he  thought  hie 
superior  wisdom  enabled  him  to  give  information 
to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  one  of  them  said  pithy 
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things  in  a  poetical  tone  of  voice  and  manner.  He 
had  been  a  great  speculator,  though,  as  bis  neigh- 
bour informed  me,  all  his  schemes  had  failed.  Yet 
he  still  believed  he  had  schemes  that  could  im- 
prove the  world.  When  any  other  of  the  com- 
pany complained,  he  told  him,  in  an  oracular  man- 
ner, **  Have  patience,  brother,  and  you  will  find  in 
a  little  time  all  will  go  well.''  Another  appeared 
anxious  to  shew  how  stupid  he  was.  He  had  b^en 
at  school  for  three  years,  and  had  also  had  a  pri- 
vate instructor,  but'  he  had  not  learnt  to  write,  and 
could  barely  read.  He  attributed  his  ignorance  to 
his  teachers,  and  seemed  to  think  teachers  ought  to 
be  punished  if  scholars  wanted  brains  and  indus- 
try. Government,  he  said,— for  from  an  unhappy 
frame  of  mind,  the  most  ignorant  of  all  beings  think 
themselves  fit  for  legislators,  particularly  to  make 
restrictive  laws,^-ought  to  make  some  regulations 
for  instructors.  He  appeared  to  think  they  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  make  stupid  people  like  him 
men  of  genius  and  talent.  Thus  it  is,  also,  in 
many  other  cases,  ignorance  and  imbecility  attri- 
bute their  wants  and  their  failings  to  a  want  of 
laws,  and  imagine  that  political  regulations  can 
give  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  wealth.  They 
constantly  demand  this  or  that  restrictive  law,  till 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  are  chained  down  to 
what  ignorance,  and  imbecility,  and  avarice,  have 
prescribed.     The  comfort  of  my  inn  did  not  com- 
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pensate  tihe  privationft  of  the  dsy^  and  I  W0iit  early 
to  bedt  tired  from  my  walk,  and  unrefreshed  from 
what  I  hid  enjoyed. 

It  snowed  very  much  in  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  a  violent  snow  storm  came  on  soon 
after  I  had  set  out  on  my  journey.  The  snow 
frose  as  it  fell,  or  drifted  up  in  great  heaps,  and 
the  icicle  hung  about  my  whiskers ;  fortunately 
the  wind  was  behind  me,  which  enabled  me  to 
protect  my  face  and  ears  with  my  umbrella.  No« 
thing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  tops  of  the  trees  by 
the  road  side,  and  but  for  them,  I  might  have 
wandered  in  some  ditch  or  wild.  After  walking 
three  hours,  one  of  those  trifling  accidents  hap* 
pened,  which,  when  not  repaired  in  time,  some* 
times  lead  to  serious  misfortunes ;  the  seam  of  my 
shoe  burst,  but  as  I  remembered  the  old  story  of  the 
nail  and  the  shoe,  and  the  horse  and  the  rider,  I 
prudently  remained  at  Belits  till  it  was  repair- 
ed. The  people  of  the  house  pleased  me;  the 
man  brought  me  slippers,  an  accommodation  not 
always  to  be  had,  even  when  asked  for.  The  eld- 
est daughter  was  a  very  handsome  brunette,  but, 
though  not  above  twenty  years  of  age,  had  lost  her 
teeth.  The  other  children  had  black  eyes  and 
hair,  which  was  rather  extraordinary  for  the  coun- 
try, and  they  appeared  very  intelligent  and  gentle. 
German  children  are  generally  soft  and  gentle^ 
even  to  weakness.    They  seldom  appear  robust» 
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vUdi  may  be  ovmg  to  the  general  enfeeUed 
uatme  of  the  papent8»  and  to  lite  mmriages.  If 
the  evil  influeiice  of  the  latter  cauae  were  net 
nnve  to  be  attribnted  to  the  system  of  libertin-* 
im  pufgaed  prior  to  marriage»  than  to  the  mere 
latenessy  it  would  form  one  of  the  strongest 
QtyoetiQna  I  know  to  that  moral  restraint  which 
is  recommended  by  Mr  Maltbiuu  For  a  debili- 
tated, an  effirminate*  and  an  imbooile  raee  of  men 
wonld  he  but  a  poor  remedy  for  the  evils  of  po- 
verty, and  a  redundant  population* 

Towacda  noon  the  weather  became  better,  but  the 
wind  had  dufted»  w4  blew  in  my  face*  I  made  a 
aoraen  of  my  umbreUa»  and,  thus  protected,  march* 
ed  «K  Whether  it  is  that  the  Prussians  are  less 
fidumdiy  than  the  Saxons,  or  whether  the  cold 
was  too  great  to  allow  them  tp  speak,  cannot  be  de- 
cided, but  several  people  would  hardly  return  my 
salntatinm  At  length  I  overtook  a  man  with  a 
long  white  bagt  which  was  filled  at  both  ends,  and 
thrown  over  his  shoulder*  A  broad  face,  red. 
chedLs,  wide  mouth,  a  short  snub  nose,  and  a  sort 
of  scattered  white  whiskers,  gave  him  the  air  of 
gpod-natured  simplicity*  A  large  hat  covered  his 
brow,— -«  long  blue  coat  reached  almost  to  the 
ground, — trowsers  and  boots— ?made  up  his  dress* 
He  wore  bc^  a  cross  and  a  medal,  having  made, 
several  campaigns,  and,  like  many  of  the  peasant^, 
had  won  all  the  hopours  of  a  soldier.    We  talked 
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ftbcmt  th«  ii2#  of  hi»  ftther'i  ftrai,  how  be  hold  hb 
proporty,  fltid  »ttoh  thitigM^  ttttd  wo  Arritod  at  Poto* 
dtm  togotbor*  Thoro  woro  ftuifty  iltio  builditigtf 
horo,  but  tiono  which  ploMod  mo  io  wolt  at  tho  mo* 
mofit  M  a  oomfoftablo  intii  whoro  beof««toik»  for 
luppor  And  a  good  bod  woro  providod  tno# 

Thi»  doy'M  walk  did  tiot  oxcood  twotity-iix  itiiloii 
Afid  tho  oountry  oppoarod  mofttly  uttottltivAtodf  with 
A  vory  lAfgo  proportion  e(  foro9t««  Thoro  woro  vorjr 
fow  yillAgof^^  And  thoiio  woro  nmtA\f  tho  hou«o«  woro 
built  of  mndf  and  gonoTAlly  thAtohod* 

Tho  roAd  WA»  good  throughonti  tho  royol  chaui' 
§ee  boing  horo  complntod  \  And  it  ii  oortAinly  » 
Yory  flno  ono«  It  U  pAVod  in  tho  middloi  though 
tho  pAvomont  in  brood  onough  only  for  ono  oiu^« 
rhigo»  whilo  tho  rood  would  aHow  of  four  pii« 
iing  A'broA»t#  It  ii  plAUtod  with  trooi  on  OAoh 
iido.  It  \%  not  only  unoful^  but  niAgnifloont  y^ 
porhopi  too  nuignifioont*  Tho  roAdi  whioh  bnnoh 
off  from  it|  though  thoy  loAd  only  to  a  «mAll  ooU 
lootion  of  mud  hutg^  Aro  oquAJIy  upAoiouA  with  tho 
mAin  roodi  liko  thAt  royAl  tAMo  whioh  builds  a  mog* 
nifioont  portioo  to  a  »tAblo«  RoyAJ  roodi  Aro  Iom 
conitruotod  with  rogord  to  thoir  gonoml  utility 
thAn  to  thoir  magnitioonoOf  And  thoir  utility  to  tho 
mouAroh  s  And  tho  roAd«  of  OroAt  BritAiui  tAkon 
AA  A  wholof  Aro  not  only  moro  numorouif  but  OAoh 
roAdi  moroly  bocAuno  it  in  pknnod  by  individuAlo 
who  Aro  to  roop  a  profit  from  it|  f»  bottor  oaIouIaI* 
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ed  for  pQMie  utility  than  any  one  of  the  m^pifi- 
cent  royal  roads  of  other  countries. 

Out  of  Britain  most  people  conceire  it  to  be  one 
of  the  duties  of  government,— one  which  indivi- 
duals cannot  exercise,-— to  make  roads.  Remem- 
bering this,  led  me  to  speculate,  as  the  snow  fdl, 
S8  to  the  real  extent  to  which  govemments-Hxm- 
sidered,  as  some  individuals  different  from,  and  se- 
parate from  the  mass  of  society,  regulating  the 
whole— «re  necessary  for  its  good.  I  remembered, 
that  what  was  considered  formerly  as  one  of  their 
most  important  duties,  the  creation  of  a  proper 
currency,  had  recently  been  performed  in  a  much 
more  commodious  manner  by  individuals,  as  bank- 
ers,  and  that  paper  circulation  had  only  become  in- 
convenient through  governments  interfering  with 
it;  that,  probably,  all  the  now  hateful  duties  of 
a  police  might  be  better  performed  by  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  society  taking  on  themselves,  as  every 
man  now  partially  does,  the  duty  of  learning  what 
his  neighbour's  conduct  is,  and  speaking  of  it  free- 
ly and  openly,  and  treating  him  according,  to  his 
behaviour.  It  is  very  evident  that  every  thing  re- 
gulated by  the  opinion  of  the  whole  society,  not 
directed  by  the  previously  formed  opinions  of  some 
few  men,  must  be  always  regulated,  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  whole  society.  .  What,  is  di- 
rected by  a  few  men,  can  only  be  r^ulated  by 
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the  wisdom  and  kmNwiedge  they  poMii^  end  it 
must  be  better  every  society  should  be  rq^^klttil 
by  all  its  wisdiom  aad  knowledge,  rather  than  by  a 
part  oif  these  estimable  ^ptalities.  I  can  hardly  tdl 
with  what  narrow  bomids  this  qfieeiilatioii  led  me 
to  circmnseribe  the  duties  of  govenimeiits^  nor 
kow  much  the  reyerenee  whieh  I,  in  commefi 
with  every  nmn,  had  been  taught  to  pay  thenit 
dwindled  in  my  imaginatioa.  I  will  not  answer 
finr  the  utility  of  such  a  speculation  further  than 
that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  on  a  odd  snoewy 
momingi  when  I  was  travelling  alone  in  a  strange 
country. 

Potsdam  is  a  well  built  town.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  at  right  angles,  and,  though  the  houses 
are  not  r^ularly  built  with  regard  to  one  anothery 
most  of  them  were  nicely  painted,  clean,  splendid 
with  gilt  and  decorations,  and  all  looked  welL 
There  was  a  scurt  of  meretricious  splendour  about 
ttgn^boards  and  gilded  letters  to  tell  you  whcare  cof- 
fee and  tea  were  to  be  bought,  or  brandy  and  beer 
to  be  sold,  that  reminded  me  of  Engl wdi  and  that 
differed  from  the  modest  inscriptions  of  the  Saxons* 
It  is  very  expensive  to  see  all  the  shows  of  Pots* 
dam,  such  as  the  picture  gallery,  the  insides  of  the 
palaces,  the  tomb  of  the  great  Frederick,  and 
others.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  visited  iB 
parties,  and  as  there  happened,  at  that  time  of 
year,  to  be  no  persons  visiting  them,  I  was  debars 
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Thaleis  than  I  thought  than  wwth  praoe.  I 
merely  lookedy  therefore,  at  the  ffutia^  and 
the  outsides  of  the  palaces.  Truly,  the  lodgings 
idiich  are  here  provided  for  one  fiunily,  might  d- 
BMMt  serve  a  nation*  There  are  not  less  than  ^;ht 
ifacioua  paboes  in  Potsdam,  or  in  its  vicinity,  be- 
longing to  the  sovereign.  I  doubt  if  the  profu- 
sion of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  whatever  their 
qlendonr  mi^t  do^  eq[uaUed  the  j^trfusion  of  the 
sovereigna  of  Prussia. 

The  extensive  gardens  of  these  palaces  are  oma* 
mented  with  a  great  number  of  statues  and  busts, 
all  of  which  were  then  shapeless  fimn  the  snow. 
Many  of  them  were  mutilated,  and  most  of  them 
Here  covered  with  moss.  The  climate  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  from  which  countries  we  have  borrowed 
the  practice  of  placing  statues  in  girdras,  was  mudi 
more  suitaUe  to  it  than  the  cold  and  wet  climate 
sf  the  north.  And  when  the  Greeks  and  the  Ko- 
■SBB  did  not  live  entirely  out  of  doors,  they  lived 
nndi  more  in  public  places,  in  their  girdras,  and 
sBBongst  their  statues^  than  we  do,  or  can.  We 
fire  in  our  houses,  and  it  is  them,  therefore,  which 
ne  ought  to  render  convenient  and  to  adorn.  Sta» 
tnea  in  our  garden  accord  neither  with  our  dimates, 
nth  our  habits  of  life,  nor  with  the  best  mode  of 
valdng  our  gardens.  The  great  expence  of  so 
■any  carved  pieces  of  marble^  is  a  mere  absurd  imi* 
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tation  of  an  ancient  custom ;  it  is  unsanctioned  by 
reason,  and  it  is  equally  condemned  by  good  taste 
and  sage  economy. 

The  most  meritorious  thing  at  Potsdam— always 
excepting  the  immense  house  which  is  there,  so 
large  as  the  celebrated  rope-making  house  at 
Portsmouth,  intended  to  protect  men  during  rai- 
ny weather,  while  they  are  taught  to  stand  upright, 
to  thrust  their  breasts  out  and  hold  their  bellies  in, 
to  march  and  countermarch  with  regularity  and 
precision — ^is  the  canal  which  passes  here,  and 
which  connects  the  Spree  with  the  Havel,  and 
thus  affords  a  water  communication  from  the  Elbe 
to  Berlin.  But  even  this,  like  most  royal  works, 
the  lover  of  utility  would  censure,  as  being  much 
more  magnificent  than  it  ought  to  be,  made  more 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  monarch  than  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people.  There  is  much 
water  about  Potsdam,  and  to  see  it  in  its  beauty, 
the  summer  and  a  party  are  necessary.  Both  were 
wanting,  and  I  left  it,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
it  snowed  and  blew  a  storm,  to  walk  to  Berlin. 
The  wind  was  behind  me,  my  umbrella  protected 
me,  and  blew  me,  running,  along.  I  went  merri- 
ly forward,  and  got  sweet  greetings  and  smiles 
from  some  fine  women,  to  whom  I  wished  a  better 
journey  than  they  were  likely  to  have  in  open  car- 
riages, exposed  to  the  snow.  It  is  a  pity  women 
do  xk&t  always  know  the  power  which  bright  eyes 
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and  cheerful  smSes  have  on  men,  or  they  might 
lead  them  to  acquire  many  a  gentle  accomplish* 
ment,  to  do  many  a  gentle  deed,  that  would  pro* 
mote  the  happiness  of  both*  When  I  now  turn 
back  on  my  peregrinations,  I  know  nothing  that 
leaves  a  stronger  feeling  of  regret  than  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  those  sweet  faces,  that  smiled 
on  me  for  a  moment,  and  have  never  been  seen 
any  more.  This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  of  all 
the  feelings  of  the  traveller.  He  catches  a  mo- 
mentary view  of  beings  he  thinks  time  would  make 
him  love,  and  then  he  loses  them  for  ever.  They 
seem  to  him  like  the  angels  of  the  world,  and  he 
is  only  consoled  for  their  loss  by  reflecting,  that  it 
is  that  itself  which  makes  him  so  regard  them,  and 
that,  possibly,  he  would  have  ceased  to  adore  had 
he  known  them  better. 

I  reached  Berlin  at  four  o'clock,  and  took  up 
my  quarters  at  the  Grolden  Angel.  For  some  part 
of  my  walk  I  had .  an  elderly  woman,  carrying  a 
laige  loaded  basket,  for  a  companion  ;  she  was  to 
carry  it,  in  all,  ten  miles.  She  complained  very 
bitterly^  of  the  sovereign,  who  she  called  a  com* 
plete  Buopaparte.  She  had  been  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  and  seven  of  these  had  been  sol- 
diers. Surely  her  labour  v^as  hard  enough,  yet 
she  said  she  could  not  get  enough  to  feed  her  well, 
and  keep  her  warm. ,  When  absolute  idleness  wal*. 
lows  in  riches,  and  industry  has  nothing,  there  is 
sorely  something  wrong  in  the  social  r^ulationst 
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bridge  of  Louis  XV.  at  Paris.  Many  of  the  ckies  of 
Europe  may  contain,  on  the  whole,  more  £ne  bnildf 
11^  than  Berlin,  but  thwe  axe  few  which  eontaia  so 
Bumy  all  collected  on  a  spot.  The  pah^e,  Schlosa, 
the  house  in  wfaidi  the  sorere^  resides }  the  arse- 
nal,  which  is  a  very  handsome  buildiDg ;  the  library, 
the  university,  the  Catholic  church,  the  opera  house, 
seriKal  very  fine  private  houses,  and  a  very  hand* 
some  street,  Unter  den  Linden^  which  is  planted 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  at  the  end  of  whidi  stands 
the  £uttous  Brandenburg  gate,  may  be  idl  seen  at 
once  from  this  spot,  m*  by  merely  turning  the  head. 
The  house  in  which  the  hiog  resides  is  not  a  very 
showy  Imilding^  but  the  pabee  proper,  Schloss,  is 
very  lai;ge,  conastnig,  indeed,  of  three  distinct 
buildiiigs.  The  moat  modem  is  the  most  elegant 
It  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  one  of  its  «&•• 
trances  is  a  triumphal  aich ;  die  next  in  point  of 
dfjd^  jfuning  and  forming  one  side  of  the  first,  is  a 
mixture  of  styles  of  building ;  and  the  third  is  a 
dbonal  Gothic  castle.  The  whole  of  this  is  kept 
fer  state,  and  is  inhabited  merely  by  officers  of  the 
court  and  servants.  How  many  stately  mansions 
have  I  now  seen,  that  serve  no  other  purpose  but 
for  birds  to  roost  in,  or  to  employ  persons  to  keep 
them  in  re^r !  How  many  beautiful  garden^  that 
wanted  nothing  but  human  beings  to  eiyoy  Ihem! 
Few  sacceedmg  monardis  mil  dwell  mi  the  house 
.of  thar  predecesson.     They  build  pakoes  for 
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themfeivefl,  which  fall^  in  their  tum»  into  ruin* 
What  an  expence  of  human  labour,  to  heap  itonea 
on  atones,  and  how  may  its  misdirection  be  dep]or<» 
ed,  when  the  wastes  of  the  earth  are  yet  untilled, 
and  when  the  intellect  of  the  great  multitude  ia 
utterly  neglected* 

There  are  no  monarchs  of  Europe,  who,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  extent  and  wealth  of  their  domU 
nions,  have  built  so  much  and  so  splendidly  as  the 
monarchs  of  Prussia.  Berlin  is  throughout  well 
built,  though  marks  may  be  discovered  of  houses 
patehed  up  to  make  a  shew,  and  the  new  town  ap- 
peared not  to  have  grown  from  the  wants  of  the 
people,  but  to  be  habitations  ready  provided  for 
them.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  half  uninhabited* 
One  of  the  best  streets  is  that  which  extends  from 
the  Brandenburg  gate  to  the  square  of  the  arsenal* 
It  is  planted  with  trees,  is  wider  than  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris,  and  is  the  fashionable  promenade. 
This  celebrated  gate  is  built  after  the  Propyleum 
at  Athens,  though  it  is  much  krgen  It  consists 
of  twelve  krge  columns  and  eighteen  nnall  ones. 
On  the  top  is  a  triumphal  car,  carrying  Victory, 
who,  again,  carries  a  lance,  with  the  iron  cross  of 
Prussia.  This  figure  was  taken  to  Paris,  but 
brought  back  when  the  armies  of  France  qould  no 
longer  claim  her  as  their  own.  It  makes  a  very 
splendid  entrance  to  this  military  city.  Immediately 
of  it  is  the  Thier  garteUf  a  park  containing 
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Bioe  walks»  and  many  places  for  buying  refreA* 
menty  and  where  there  is  music  and  dancing  on 
Smidayff  and  holidays.  On  New-year's-day  this 
paik  was  crowded.  A  gr^t  portion  of  the  com- 
pany came  in  sledges,  the  horses  of  which  were  de- 
corated with  small  bells,  and  fine  feathers,  llie 
drivers  constantly  cracked  their  whips,  and,  driving 
akmg  with  great  velocity,  they  gave  life  to  this 
winter  scene. 

The  Gen  d'Arm  Flats  is  a  handsome  square. 
The  theatre  that  was  burnt  in  1817  stood  here  ; 
enough  of  its  walls  remained  to  testify  it  had  been 
a  very  handsome  building.  There  are  also  in  this 
square  two  churches,  equal  in  beauty,  and  resem- 
bling one  another  in  their  porticoes  and  steeples. 
The  porticoes  are  like  Grecian  temples,  and  built 
in  tihe  form  of  a  square,  three  sides  of  which  are 
fwmed  of  flights  of  steps,  columns,  capitals,  cor- 
nices, and  pediments,  with  a  multitude  of  figures. 
These  temples  support  the  steeples.  To  the  fourth 
sde  the  diurch  is  attached.  The  porticoes  are  al- 
most laige  enough  to  conceal  the  real  churches, 
wfaieh  cannot  be  praised  for  architecture.  I  hesi- 
tated to  mount  one  of  these  el^ant  flights  of 
itepa,  thinking  it  could  lead  only  to  a  sanctuary. 
I  did,  however,  and  found,  that,  like  all  unemploy- 
ed buildings  in  large  towns,  it  was  little  better 
than  a  common  receptacle  for  dirt.  The  other  was 
qipnpriated  as  an  office  to  that  part  of  the  police 
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which  looks  after  viagnmts  and  beggars.  Oargemn 
temples  fcfr  such  uses  are  in  the  worst  possiMe 
taste.  They  cause  a  painful  feeling,  lE^mflar  to  that 
which  arises  when  a  woman  who  looks  like  a  beatu 
ty  speaks,  and  convinces  us  she  is  a  fod  or  aft 
idiot.  Such  immense  labour,  to  attain  so  trifling 
an  end,  is  like  the  dexterity  of  throwing  grains  of 
millet  seed  through  a  needle's  eyej  and  the  in- 
genious contrivers  of  such  costly  bufldings  ought 
to  be  rewarded  with  quarries  of  stone  to  build 
more. 

William's  Square,  WUhelms  Platz,  is  adorned 
with  the  statues  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of 
Frederick's  generals ;  and  the  many  other  squares 
and  fine  buildings  df  Berlin  make  it  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  capricious  taste  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals Aiould  have  been  enabled  to  build  so  fine  a 
city  in  so  bad  a  situation. 

I  had  remariced  at  Leipsic  more  bustle  and 
business  than  I  was  accustomed  to  see  in  German 
towns,  and  in  Berlin  the  stir  was  still  greater. 
More  iiihabitants  would  necessarily  make  more 
bustle,  but,  independent  of  number,'  each  indi- 
vidiial  seemed  more  occupied,  and  to  xAoye  with 
greater  activity  than  the  Germans  generally  do* 
The  coldness  of  the  weather  did  not  allow  of 
standing  still,  but  this  would  have  kept  indo- 
lent people  in  their  houses  rather  than  have  sent 
them  swarming  into  the  streets.     The  ground  was 
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covered  with  mow,  aiid  it  froze  yeiy.  haid*  yet  the 
lyslks  and  streets  wei:^  crowded* 

Th^re  was  %  p^rt  conuuimduig  aif;  amoqg  the 
bdter  dressed  malesi  and  the  female^  were  gene- 
rally shewy  and  guily  dressed,  but  I  could  not  de- 
ny to  bothy  particularly  the  ktter,  a  greater  d^ree 
of  personal  beaiity  than  belongs  to  tlieir  southern 
countrywomen* 

A  persop  is  placed  by  the  police  in  each  inn 
as  a  TBlet-de-pIacCt  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
spy  ^  he  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  all  stran- 
gens  on  theur  arrival,  and  to  carry  their  passports 
to  the  police  for  inspection.  He  is  licensed  by 
it,  and  no  other  can  be  employed.  When  any 
persoo  wishes  to  remain  three  days  or  longer 
in  Berlin,  his  passport  must  be  deposited  in 
the  police-office,  and  he  receives  a  particular  per* 
mission  to  remain  the  time  he  request^.  It  was 
quite  uncertain  how  long  I  should  stay,  and  I 
did  not  therefore  choose  either  to  ask  for  a  ticket 
of  residence,  or  have  my  passport  signed,  as  in- 
tending to  depart.  The  valet-de-place  thought 
this  wrong,  and  if^ruded  himself  on  me  more  than 
once,  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  warn 
me  of  the  consequences  of  neglect.  I  turned  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  heard  no  more  of  him. 
All  such  people  are  regular  spie%  and,  consider- 
ing their  situation,  it  is  like  hiring  your  servant 
to  betray  you.    No  political  reasons  can  com- 
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pensate  the  distrust  which  domestic  spies  caus^ 
amongst  individuals.  They  tend  to  destroy  all  the 
confidence  of  men  in  each  other,  and  to  set  strife 
and  hatred  betwixt  them.  Governments  forget 
the  end  of  their  existence  when  they  employ  so 
odious  a  means  to  attain  a  trifling  olgect.  I 
had  travelled  from  Munich  to  Vienna  with  a 
French  gentleman,  who  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  Austrian  police,  and  with  him  I  was  occa* 
sionally  in  the  habit  of  walking  about,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  followed  and  watched. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  substance  of  a  nation  is  wast- 
ed, and  its  morals  often  perverted,  to  provide  a 
fancied  security  for  its  fearful  rulers. 

The  university  of  Berlin  was  established  in  1810 
by  the  munificence  of  the  sovereign,  who  gave  a 
palace  for  this  purpose,  and  salaries  to  several 
learned  professors,  whom  he  called  from  other 
places.  In  1818,  it  instructed  more  than  800  stu- 
dents. The  mode  of  instruction,  and  what  is 
taught,  are  similar  to  the  mode  of  instruction,  and 
to  what  is  taught  at  OSttingen,  under  which  head 
a  more  particular  description  of  a  university  is 
given.  The  most  celebrated  Professors  at  pre- 
sent are  Schleiermacher,  Otfscheii,  Savigny,  Hufe- 
land,  Thaer,  and  others,  lliere  is  also  a  univer- 
sity at  Breslau,  one  at  Kfinigsberg,  one  at  HbUo, 
and  one  at  Griefswalde ;  to  these  the  newly  estab- 
lished one  at  Bonne  must  be  added,  making  six  for 
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the  whole  kingdom.  High-schoolSf  in  which  a 
learned  education  is  begun,  are  established  in  most 
of  the  towns.  In  Berlin  alone  there  are  five  such. 
There  is  also  a  military  school,  and  a  school  for  en- 
gineers ;  three  seminaries,  in  which  schoolmasters 
are  educated ;  several  academies  for  the  arts, — ^for 
singing,  for  architecture  ;  a  school  for  the  blind  and 
a  school  for  the  deaf ;  and  altogether,  more  than 
250  places  for  education:  Many  of  them  are  pri- 
vate but  none  can  be  established  without  permis- 
sion. 

Berlin  is  at  present  one  of  the  places  where  animal 
magnetism  is  most  cultivated  and  studied,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wolfart  makes  experiments  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  instructs  others  in  it.  In 
&itain  it  is  despised.  In  Grermany  it  is  ho- 
noured, and  public  professors  are  appointed  to 
teach  it.  Premiums  have  been  offered  by  learn- 
ed bodies  for  the  best  classification  of  its  pheno- 
mena ;  and  laws,  both  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  re- 
gulate its  administration,  and  prescribe  to  what 
persons  its  secrets  may  be  made  known,  and  its 
blessings  given. 

Museums,  galleries  of  pictures,  learned  socie- 
ties, and  various  collections  of  things  that  are  not 
useful,  abound  in  Berlin.  They  cannot  be  cal- 
led peculiarities,  for  they  are  found  in  every  ci- 
ty of  Germany,  and  it  requires  a  most  practis- 
ed  eye  to  ascertain  the  superiority  of  one  ta 
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another.  One  which  deserves  to  l)e  mention- 
ed, from  the  evidence  it  affords  of  what  learn- 
ed triflers  can  employ  themselves  with,  is  a  col- 
lection, in  high  preservation,  of  those  worms 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
human  body,  (Eingeweide  Wurmeri)  and  whose 
existence  there  constitute  a  particular  disease.  The 
cure  of  this  disease  cannot  be  promoted  by  such  a 
collection,  neither  can  it  Explain  either  the  nature 
or  the  sources  of  the  disease.  A  Professor  Rtidc^i 
is  the  collector.  A  similar  collection  exists  in  Vi- 
enna, whose  collector  is  not  Only  thought  to  be  a 
man  of  industry,  but  of  talent.  These  gentlemen 
must  very  much  need  a  decent  occupation.  To 
bestow  professorships  on  thetn,  and  to  honour 
them,  seems  to  me  like  the  vain  worship  of  ati 
idol.  There  is  but  one  step  low^r  in  which 
learned  uselessness  can  go  in  its  filthy  researches. 
I  should  be  sorry,  by  the  selection  of  this  pe- 
culiarity, to  teach  the  reader  to  infer  that  the 
Germans  were  particularly  fond  of  such  pursuits, 
and  that  this  fondness  was  a  feature  of  the  na- 
tional character.  A  love  for  trifles  and  absur- 
dities may  probably  be  more  common  among  the 
learned  of  Germany  than  among  the  lelimed  of 
other  countries,  but  trifles  and  absurdities  al^  the 
occupations  merely  of  a  few,  and  intelligent  Ger- 
mans lament  the  fondness  for  them  as  a  peculiarity 
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of  kidiridiialsji  vnd  opt  aa  fonpipg  die  im^iKil 
dbwuBten 

There  are  feirer  public  rai4ing  vooxqa  in  Berlip 
than  m  any  eity  I  have  mte^  in  Germany,  and 
tins  vaa  to  me  a  matter  of  riegij^t,  as  they  are  good 
placea  to  gather  items  of  ioformajtion.  There  are 
a  great  many  pamphl^s  and  periodical  works  pub- 
lished there;  some  of  them  are  devoted  to  political 
subjects,  as  those  published  by  Spieners  and  Voss* 
One  work  which  i^  celebrated  on  account  of  its  e$- 
tors,  Messrs  Savigny,  Eichom,  an^d  Goschen,  givey 
mfinnation  nMig  to  jurisprudeQ.c»  0%.  Df 
Wcdiart  instructs  the  world  penodically  ip  thp 
pcogcess  of  animal  magnetism,  another  work  gives 
an  account  of  all  new  voyages  and  travels,  and  va- 
rious daily,  weekly,  monthly,  apd  yearly,  accounts 
are  given  of  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  but  there 
are  only  two  what  may  be  called  newspapers, 
which  admit  political  discussion  in  their  columns. 
They  are  both  published  twice  a-week,  whi^ch  is  but 
a  scanty  supply  of  political  fare  for  a  population 
amounting  to  179>OOU  people.  Political  reforma- 
tions or  revolutions  effected  by  such  preparations, 
cfm  never  answer  any  good  purpose.  Information 
amongst  aU  classes  muat  be  more  generally  spread. 
One  of  these  neyespapers  ip  devoted  to  the  court, 
and  sometimes  gently  censured  Prince  Hardei^- 
berg  for  too  great. a  love  for  the  freedpm  of  the 
press.    jEie  is  thought  to  be  its  great  champipn. 
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because  he  declared  soine  years  agO|  that  its  uiflti« 
ence  was  beneficial  both  to  sovereigns  and  stifagecCs. 
He  has  since  made  atnple  reparation  for  this  depar* 
ture  from  state  wisdom,  by  the  representations  he 
made  at  Weimar,  where  a  newspaper  called  the  Op- 
positions Blatt,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  Germany, 
Was  at  one  time  suppressed  from  his  demands. 

Without  being  a  roan  of  liberal  principles. 
Prince  Hardenberg  has  been  a  reformer  through 
his  life.  He  began  his  career,  I  believe,  at  the 
court  of  Brunswick,  with  many  professions  of  be- 
nevolence, many  promises  to  forward  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  he  excited  many  hopes  of 
the  improvement  he  was  to  effect.  He  had  hia 
fortune,  however,  to  make  as  a  statesman,  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  to  insure  that  was  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition*  It  seems  now  secured,  but 
his  disposition  to  reform  remains.  He  moulds  na-' 
tions  in  bis  hands,  and  if  the  subjects  of  Prussia 
do  not  improve,  it  will  not  be  because  their  insti- 
tutions have  not  been  many  times  remodelled  and 
reformed. 


The  population  of  Berlin  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
in  1818,  exclusive  of  military,  it  amounted  to 
166,584,  and  in  1817»  to  178,811,  of  which 
86,099  were  males,  and  92f71S  females.  In 
1818,  146,026  professed  Lutheranism,  12,117 
Calvinism.    The  Jews  amounted  to  2698,  the  Ce- 
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tbolics  to  5725»  and  tbe  Mennonites  were  18« 
There  were  in  Berlin, 

Exerts  of 
Births.         Deaths.      Births.    Deaths. 

In  1812  -  5885  -  522S  *  66£ 

1813  .  5530  .  7057  -      1575 

1814  .  5243  -  6566  -      1323 

The  following  notices  are  chiefly  taken  from  a 
work  in  the  German  language,  published  at  Berlin 
in  1818,  by  Mr  Demian.  The  monarch  of  Prussia 
is  said  to  possess  more  unlimited  powers  than  any 
other  of  the  sovereigns  of  Grermany.  And  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  his  having,  in  1809f  given  an  entire 
new  form  to  the  ancient  states  of  East  Prussia,— of 
lus  having,  in  1808,  destroyed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  different  classes  of  citizens,  but  as  they  depended 
en  his  will,— of  his  having  at  that  period  altered  all 
the  ancient  forms  of  government,  which  time  had 
established  in  the  different  towns  of  his  dominions, 
—end  of  his  now  promising  to  his  subjects,  as  a  fa- 
vour, some  new  constitutions,  seem  to  justify  this 
view.  The  ancient  privileges  of  the  cities,  and 
separate  classes  of  citizens,  were  undoubtedly  most 
mischievous  things ;  but  it  was  rank  jacobinism  to 
attempt  to  destroy  all  these  old  distinctions  and 
pivil^es  by  a  decree.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  arbi- 
trary abolition  of  corporate  rights,  which  have  been 
not  unfrequently  abolished  by  the  sovereigns  of 
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Germany.    The  destruction  of  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  by  this  sovereign  is  another  instance. 

The  disposition  to  reform  possessed  by  the 
monarch  of  Prussia  and  his  minister,  which  has 
almost  amounted  to  revolution,  has  brought  into 
their  own  hands  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  pri- 
vileges of  the  different  classes  of  people.  The  reign- 
ing family  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  petty  sovereigns,  scarcdy  capable  of  bring- 
ing together  an  army  cf  fOOO  men,  limited  in  aJi 
their  operations  by  nobles  almost  -so  powerfiil  as 
they  were.  Yet  the  Prussian  monarch  now  pules 
over  a  territory  of  79|t62  square  geographical 
miles,  a  population  of  10,000,000,  and  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  He  possesses  almost  unlimited 
power,  and  the  welfare  of  millions  can  be  sacrificed 
to  his  anibition. 

In  moral  observations,  time  may  be  for  a  mo- 
ment neglected,  and  we  are  then  so  much  aston- 
ished, that  a  simple  count  of  ^Brandenburg  should 
have  become  the  quiet  possessor<of  a  third  of  Ger- 
many, as  that  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  should 
have  seized  on  the  empire  of  {France.  In  one  case^ 
we  may  trace  a  family  passion  for  aggrandisement^ 
that  has  constantly  descended  from  father  to  son^ 
and  that  has  become  legitimate  from  the  permanence 
of  the  evil  and  the  slowness  of  its  progress.  In  the 
other,  we  see  only  the  madness,  the  fury  of  a  sia« 
gle  life,  which  is  less  likely  to  have  imitators ;  be« 
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came  it  has  not  become  legalised  by  opinion^  and 
is  abhorred  by  all  good  men.  The  petty  counte 
of  Brandenburg,  who  were  originally  little  more 
than  officers,  either  of  the  army,  or  for  the  admini- 
stration 6f  jtistice  elected  by  the  people,  are  now 
the  unlimfited  sovereigns  of  Phissia. 

Of  the  10,000,000  subjects  now  belonging  to 
Fmssia,  6,8SS,566  dwell  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
monarcby,  S,896,0^  in  the  western  part ;  Swedi^ 
Pomerania  has  l!SO,000,  and  Neufchatel  51,000  in- 
habitants. In  the  circle  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  5^7  persons  live  in  each  square 
geographical  mile  ;  on  the  leift  bank  there  are  465 
to  each  square  mile.  The  circle  ofLauban,  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  has  also  500  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile,  the  circle  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  has  SiX),  of 
Cologne,  287,  of  Cleves,  250,  of  Erfurth,  819,  Of 
^finden,  SH,  6f  'Heichenbach  and  Merseburg, 
187,  while  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  P^usm 
contain  only  69  to  the  square  mile,  the  circle  of 
Potsdam  itself  only  contains  81 ;  in  the  circle  of 
Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  there  are  100.  With  the 
exception  of  one  part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  the  re- 
cently acquired  dominions  of  Prussia  are  three  and 
feur  times  more  numerously  peopled  than  the  old> 
which  are  so^e  of  the  most  sandy  and  desolate 
parts  of  Europe.  By  subjecting  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Rhine  to  the  Prussian  government,  a  more 
polished  has  been  placed  under  subjection  to  a  less 
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polished  people.  The  greater  part  of  the  subjectf 
of  Prussia  are  certainly  German  or  European, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  Austria ;  the  greatest  part 
of  whose  subjects  are  of  Slavonic  or  Asiatic  origin ; 
but  many  also  of  the  subjects  of  Prussia  are  Sla^ 
▼onians,  Wendens,  and  Bohemians,  who  are  peo- 
ple almost  without  civilization.  The  scattered  pea- 
santry of  Prussia  proper  are  not  much  better. 
From  such  subjects,  slavish  armies  can  be  always 
raised,  and  with  them  it  is  now  intended  to  secure 
the  repose  of  Europe.  Civilized  people  are  now 
to  be  kept  in  awe  by  barbarians. 

The  largest  half  of  the  subjects  of  Prussia  are 
Protestants,  about  4,000,000  are  Catholics.  In 
East  Prussia,  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans, 
they  possess  384  churches,  the  Calvinists  1 8,  and 
the  Catholics  8S.  In  West  Prussia,  half  of  the  in- 
habitants  are  Catholics,  and  the  other  half  consists 
more  in  Lutherans  than  Calvinists.  In  Branden- 
burg and  in  Pomerania,  nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Lutherans,  a  few  Catholics  and  Calvinists 
are  mixed  with  them.  In  the  province  of  Posen, 
there  are  517,743  Catholics,  208,168  Lutherans, 
and  3783  Calvinists.  In  Silesia,  one-half  of  the 
people  are  Catholics,  the  other  half  Lutherans,  with 
a  very  few  Calvinists.  In  the  province  of  Saxony, 
the  people  are  chiefly  Lutherans.  In  Erfurth  and 
the  Eichsfeld,  the  Catholics  are  as  one,  the  Lutherans 
as  eight.   In  Munster  Paderbora  and  the  dukedom 
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of  Westphalia,  die  peo^e  are  chiefly  Catholics.  Lt 
die  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  Catholics  are  also  moat 
nmnerons.  In  Dusseldorf,  there  are  208,833  Ca- 
diolies ;  69»600  Latherans ;  and  98,587  Calvinists. 
In  Minden,  the  people  are  chiefly  Protestants ;  in 
die  circle  of  Coblentz  there  are  also  many.  In 
Neofchatel,  Calvinism  is  the  predominant  religion. 
In  die  whole  kingdom,  the  Mennonites  amount  to 
17fOOO.  The  Moravians  are  somewhat  less^  no- 
merons.  I  wOl  not  affirm  that  there  is  strict  to- 
leiation  amongst  all  these  people,  that  the  Chris- 
tians do  not  hate  the  Jews,  and  the  Catholics  the 
IVolestants,  but  all  these  sects  are  strictly  equal  in 
die  eye  of  the  government.  Although  modera- 
tion and  justice  on  its  part  may  do  much  to  soften 
angry  passions,  and  its  power  may  generally  pre- 
vent overt  acts  of  violence,  yet  it  cannot  produce 
diat  toleration  and  that  charity  which  are  of  the 
heart.  They  are  probably  more  general  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  but 
diey  are,  even  thero,  not  yet  perfect. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  Prussia  are  estimated  at 
seren  miUions  steriing,  die  domains  give  one  million, 
die  r^alia,  such  as  salt,  the  post,  ftc.  one  million, 
Idls  on  rivers  and  roads,  one  million.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  seven  millions  is  procured  by  taxes. 
The  ^incipal  of  these  are  a  land  tax ;  a  tax  on 
trades ;  a  tax  on  persons ;  and  taxes  on  doors  and 
windows.     These  are  not  equal  throughout  the 
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Ifingdonii  particulQrly  the  hMrtaXt  whieh  is  era- 
iiul^rably  higher  in  the  western  th«|i  in  the  eaff^ 
em  provinces.  Indirect  tues  ^0  levied  on  me^Jf 
mslt,  homed  cattle,  wine,  beeri  vinegar,  bra;ndy> 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  spices,  colours,  wood,  bay^ 
straw,  coals.  There  are  stamp  and  other  excise 
duties.  The  whole  nett  ^bout  L.  4,000,000  ster- 
ling. 

In  181 7,  the  government  bought  com  for  its 
subjects  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine  to  the 
amount  of  L.  980,000,  which,  with  the  army  being 
then  on  an  extraordinary  footing,  and  costing 
L.  4,000,000  sterling,  when  its  ordinary  expence 
is  estimated  at  L.  2,000,000,  made  the  expence  of 
the  year  far  exceed  the  revenue.  The  debts, 
which  are  described  to  have  been  before  very  great, 
were  augmented  in  1818. 

There  are  yet  something  like  states  or  parlia- 
ments in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  In 
East  Prussia  they  consist  of  three  orders ;  1  st,  The 
greater  nobility}  2d,  The  smaller  nobility j  to 
which  were  united  the  free  inhabitants  of  Colmer ; 
3d,  Deputies  of  the  towns.  But  since  1808,  these 
persons  app(nnt  deputies,  viz.  the  nobility  four ;  the 
C(}lmer  stand  one,  and  the  deputies  of  towns  three. 
They  are  elected  for  three  years,  but  must  be 
approved  of  by  the  monarch.  They  form  a  perma- 
nent committee,  which  meets  in  Konigsberg,  but 
has  no  other  power  than  to  lay  its  wishes  before 
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the  throne.    It  has  no  $hare  either  in  levying 
taxes  or  making  laws. 

In  Brandenburg,  the  states  consist  only  of  a 
omunittee  of  the  four  orders  of  clergy,  great  no- 
hiUty,  small  nobility,  and  towns,  which,  like  the 
committee  for  East  Prussia,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  making  laws  or  levying  taxes ;  but  takes  eare 
of  some  funds  belonging  to  the  province,  appro- 
priated to  paying  debts  contracted  in  its  name. 

In  Pomerania,  the  three  orders  of  clergy,  bo- 
Inlky,  and  deputies  from  the  cities,  have  general 
assemblies,  and  discuss  in  them  the  interest  of  the 
country,  but  Mr  Demian  has  not  stated  what 
power  they  have ;  with  snch  <*  states,''  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Prussians  are  anxious  to  have 
a  new  constitution.  In  most  of  the  other  parts  of 
Germany,  there  has  always  been  some  limitations 
set  to  the  monarch's  power,  by  the  different  orders 
of  privileged  persons  who  composed  the  states. 
But  the  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia  got 
above  the  states  of  their  country,  and  since  the 
diys  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  latter  hav^ 
dwindled  into  insignificance.  However  loud  pub- 
lic opinion  may  now  be  at  Berlin,  .though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  very  little  consistency,  and  however 
much  may  have  been  said  about  the  secret  societies 
of  this  city,  the  Prussians  have  been,  and  are  still 
more  despotically  governed  than  any  other  people 
of  Germany.    They  are,  in  this  point,  behind  the 
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Bavarians,  the  Saxons^  the  people  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  perhaps  also  behind  the  Hannoverians.  Such 
an  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  Germans  them« 
selves.  They  regard  the  former  of  the  people 
here  mentioned,  with  the  inhabitants  on  the 
Rhine,  as  most  advanced  in  political  knowledge, 
and  as  possessing  the  soundest  opinions. 

The  Silesians  are  probably  the  best  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  old  Prussia.  The  inhabitants  of  Berlin, 
who  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  Prussians,  as 
a  political  people^  are  given  to  trifling  and  debauch- 
ery. I  observed  there  that  same  soit  of  meretri- 
cious glare  which  I  had  noticed  at  Potsdam.  The 
Gen  d'Arm  Platz,  which  has  been  mentioned,  is 
a  specimen.  There  were  some  splendid  shops  $ 
but  in  general,  fine  painted  houses,  gilded  signs 
and  golden  letters,  only  concealed  poverty  and 
dirt.  The  cabarets^  or  dancing  houses  of  the 
town,  are  notoriously  numerous  and  profligate; 
the  people  are  less  domestic  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  Germany.  I  will  not  affirm  from 
my  own  observation,  but  I  am  disposed, to  be- 
lieve from  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  the 
Prussians  are  the  most  boasting,  flippant,  and 
empty  people  of  all  the  Germans.  They  make 
more  noise  than  the  rest,  without  having  any  thing 
more  to  be  proud  of,  except  that  they  have  beenloi^ 
governed  by  greater  despots  than  any  other  Ger« 
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mans,  and  that  tbey  have,  under  one  of  their  80ve« 
re^nSy  been  conspicuoos  in  history* 

There  are  two  sorts  of  nobility  in  Frussiai — the 
great  and  the  smaU  nobility.  The  first  is,  again, 
disdngoished  into  several  kinds  ;  1st,  Those  who 
weie  formerly  independent  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  are  now  called  mediatized  nobility.  There  are 
eighteen  of  these  who  possess  extraordinary  privi- 
leges ;  they  can  be  subjected  only  to  a  particular 
court  of  justice — the  superior  court  at  Berlin ;  they 
are  free  from  all  military  service ;  they  may  keep  a 
guard  of  honour :  the  administration  of  justice,  of 
police,  and  the  patronage  of  the  churches  and 
idiools  on  their  properties,  belong  to  them  ;  they 
aie  in  possession  of  all  the  domains  of  their  proper- 
ties or  sovereignties ;  the  direct  taxes  levied  on  their 
flibjects  belong  to  them ;  their  own  property  is  free 
fiom  direct  taxation ;  they  may  work  mines  and  salt 
works,  but  must  deliver  the  products  into  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign.  This  is  the  most  privileged  class. 
The  second  have  similar  privileges,  but  they  are  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  province  in 
which  they  live.  The  third  are  distinguished  as 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
mt  of  the  clergymen  and  schoolmasters 
on  their  properties.  All,  even  the  small  nobility^ 
have  some  particular  privileges,  such  as  being  sub- 
jeeted  only  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  province ; 
tbey  pay  less  land  tax,  particularly  in  Branden- 
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hnvgt  Pomeranm,  Saxonyi  and  Silesia,  than  tbe 
other  inhabitants  of  those  prorinces,  and  they  are 
considered  as  having  a  greater  right  to  pkces  of 
honour  than  the  rest  of  the  people,  though,  since 
1808,  the  rights  exclusively  to  possess  noble  pro* 
perties,  and  to  be  officers  of  the  army,  have  been 
taken  from  them. 

The  clergy  are  also  free  from  taxation. 

In  all  those  provinces  which  remained  to  Prussia 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  all  differences  of  rank  and 
privileges  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  cities  was,  and 
remains,  destroyed.  The  right  of  citizenship  may 
belong  to  every  man,  of  whatever  religion  or  country 
he  may  be.  Even  unmarried  women  may  possess 
this  right*  The  Jews  enjoy  in  Prussia  all  the  righti 
of  other  citizens }  and  no  other  condition  is  requisite 
to  practising  any  handicraft  or  trade,  than  buying 
from  the  government  a  patent  or  permission,  which 
every  one  must  buy.  Formerly  every  person  was  ob- 
liged to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  to  wander .  three 
years  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  then  to  be 
examined,  before  he  could  bo  a  master.  The 
rights  of  settling  in  any  town,  and  of  practise 
ing  a  trade  in  it,  or  the  rights  of  citizenship,  were 
purchased  from  the  magistrates.  Natives  of  any 
town  could  acquire  these  rights  cheaper  than 
strangers  could  acquire  them.  These  regulations 
seem  to  have  resembled,  in  most  points,  what  we 
call  the  freedom  of  corporations.    They  are  now 
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all  done  amy.  The  monarch  set  trade  free  from 
the  letteis  a£  ancient  custoin»  and  he  pinioned  it 
with  his  own.  No  man  can  now  exeidse  any  sort 
ef  ptofesaon  without  obtaining  and  pajong  for  the 
penmssion  of  the  goTenunent«  By  the  dKdition 
ef  aD  the  ancient  r^ulations,  the  severe^  increas- 
ed his  own  power  and  influence  irery  much*  He 
increased  his  revenue  by  the  price  paid  for  the  per- 
minm,  and  the  power  to  give  or  withhold  it  is  a 
power  to  let  an  individual  live  or  to  starve  him. 

In  place  of  the  various  old  customs  by  which 
die  towns  were  foimerly  n^ulated  and  govi^ned, 
a  very  theoretically  perfect  constitution  was  given 
to  them  all.  The  citizens  now  dect  their  own 
auigisliaies,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
crown.  They  had  formerly  the  nominal  privi- 
lege of  doing  this,  independent  of  this  confinnsr 
tioo,  though  the  value  of  this  privilege  was  much 
dimTniidied  by  a  few  persons  having  in  general 
sQxed  en  the  magbtracy.  It  does  not  appear, 
therefiire,  that  the  monarch  of  Prussia  deserves  the 
fruse  of  generosity,  which  has  lately  been  bestow- 
ed on  him,  for  having  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  some  new  and  valuable  privil^^.  In 
fret*  he  aibitrarily  abolished  all  the  ancient  cus- 

possesaed 


of  all  the  substantial  part  of  the  power  which  be- 
longs to  controlling  more  directly  the  magistrates 
the  revenue  of  the  towns. 
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Small  towns  of  S500  people  have  one  salaried 
biirgenneister,  and  one  salaried  counsellor,  with  four 
or  six  unpaid  counsellors.  Towns  of  10,000  inha- 
bitants have  also  a  salaried  syndicus,  with  from  se- 
ven to  twelve  unsalaried  counsellors.  Larger  towns 
have  one  salaried  upper  biirgermeister,  six  salaried 
counsellors,  of  various  titles,  with  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  unsiilaried  counsellors.  The  salaried  people 
are  jurisconsults,  and  are  elected  for  twelve  years ; 
the  unsalaried  are  tradesmen  or  merchants,  and 
are  elected  for  three. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  in  Prussia  to  con- 
vert the  land,  the  property  in  which  is  now  divid- 
ed between  the  lord  and  the  peasant,  into  the  full 
property  of  one  or  the  other,  and  to  free  the  pea- 
santry from  servitude,  but  they  have  not  yet.  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  condition  of  the  peasants  is  different 
in  different  provinces.  In  some  of  them,  leibeigen- 
schaft,  or  servitude,  is  yet  general,  and  without  any 
modifying  stipulations*.  In  others,  the.  servitude 
is  ameliorated  by  a  variety  of  ancient  customs  and 
laws,  which  secure  the  property  of  the  peasant.  In 
others,  the  peasantry  are  free. 

It  seems  that  an  improper  method  was  followed 
when  it  was  attempted  to  set  property  and  the  pea- 
sants free.  The  lord  has  a  long-established  right 
to  rent  and  services,— the  peasant  an  hereditary 
right  to  the  use  of  the  land ;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  land  was  to  be  made  the  full  property  of  one 
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or  Other  of  the  parties^  was,  that  the  peasant  should 
resign  half  of  his  land,  and  retain  the  other  half 
in  full  property.  This  supplies  no  accurate  com- 
pensation for  the  rights  of  the  two  individuals,  and 
it  diminishes  still  more  the  size  of  the  farms  of  the 
peasants,  which  are  at  present  so  small  u  very  of- 
ten barely  to  furnish  a  subsistence  for  a  family.  The 
more  rational  way  would  have  been  merely  to  have 
permitted  either  of  the  two  parties  to  buy  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure  and  convenience,  and  according 
as  he  could  make  a  bai^nr— the  rights  of  the 
other.  *  More  is  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  the  Chapter  on  the  Division  of  Property  in 
Land.  Most  of  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  provinces  on 
the  Rhine  have  long  had  their  feudal  laws  abolish- 
ed; and  this  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
makes  it  so  much  to  be  r^retted  that  they  should 
have  been  united  to  a  country  in  which  ancient 
feudality  and  modem  despotism  are  both  yet  power- 
ful. 

Nothing  will  be  said  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  ministry,  further  than  that  there  is  one 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  superintend  and  regu- 
late commerce  and  manufactories,  and  that  these 
branches  of  the  industry  of  man  have  long  been  in 
Prussia  protected  and  encouraged  by  all  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  government.  There  is  another 
department  of  the  ministry  under  whose  superin* 
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tbndence  the  religion  tod  eitabliihments  for  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  country  are  placed. 

Pruisia,  though  coniisting  of  no  less  than  99 
distinct,  and  formerly  independent  parts^  is  at  pre^- 
sent  very  scientifically  divided  into  ten  provincesp 
as  follows :    1«  East  Prussia )   3.  West  Prussia  ; 

5.  Brandenburg  i     4«  Pomerania  j    0.  Silesia  } 

6.  Posen  i  7«  Saxony  {  8.  Westphalia  {  9«  Julius- 
Cleves  and  Berg  j  10.  Lower  Rhine.  Over  each 
of  these  provincesi  an  officer  called  an  Upper  Pre- 
sident, is  placed,  who  is  a  sort  of  viceroy,  or  king's 
lieutenant  for  the  province.  Each  province  is 
again  divided  into  several  circles  of  government, 
Regierungsbezirkef  generally  three,  over  which 
a  provincial  government  is  placed,  consisting  of  a 
president,  and  two  boards^  or  committees  \  a  go- 
vernment director  presides  in  each  committee,  and 
it  is  composed  of  several  persons  called  govern- 
ment counsellors.  These  two  committees  regulate 
the  whole  temporal  concerns,  even  the  most  minute, 
of  the  circle,  and  amongst  them  may  be  enumerat- 
ed making  roads,  and  restraining  the  press.  They 
are  the  censors  of  the  press  for  all  other  writiuga 
than  those  on  theological  subjects,  of  which  the 
coMistoriums  are  the  censors. 

With  these  censors  for  the  press  in  every  part  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  it  is  too  much  to  affirm,  as 
it  is  sometimes  affirmed,  that  the  press  is  free  in 
Prussia.    It  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
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die  garenuneiity  and  nothing  is  or  can  be  publiBh- 
ed  which  it  does  not  approve  of.  What,  in  com- 
^iance  with  the  spirit  of  the  timea,  it  permita  to 
be  published,  is  another  thing,  but  this  permission 
hangs  from  its  will,  and  the  fireedom  of  publishing 
is  not  secured  by  positive  laws»  or  long  continued 
custom* 

Everyone  of  the  circles  of  government  mentioned 
IS  again  dividedintodisfcricts,overwhicha  land-coun- 
sellor,  a  police  director,  or  some  other  servant  of  the 
crown,  according  to  its  importance,  is  placed. 
This  scientific  and  minute  govenunent  has  been 
introduced  by  Prussia  into  all  her  newly  acquired 
provinces ;  and  it  is  here  particularly  mentioned  as 
shewing  to  what  an  extent  of  minute  interference 
the  cares  of  the  government  go,  and  how  atten* 
tively  it  has  provided  that  no  small  parishes  of  men 
shall  govern  themselves.  They  are  governed  by 
its  police  director* 

The  affiurs  of  the  church,  and  of  establishments 
finr  education,  are  governed  in  each  Protestant  pro* 
vince  by  a  consistorium ;— <onsistoriums  will  be  de* 
scribed  in  speaking  of  Hannover,  and  in  the  Catho- 
lic provinces  by  the  upper  president,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  as  counsellors.  A  particular  part  of 
tlie  consistoriums,  called  the  church  and  school 
commission,  which  ccmsists  of  cleigymenand  schocd- 
masters,  has  the  superintendence  of  the  educaticm 
of  the  poor,  and  power  to  make  propositions  for  the 
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improvement  of  the  regulations  of  the  smaller 
schools  ;  high  schools  are  under  the  consisto- 
riums  themselves ;  universities  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minister  of  the  department  for  religioa 
and  education. 

There  i3  also  in  each  province  a  medical  college 
to  superintend  and  regulate  medical  police*  In 
all  these  regulations  a  multiplicity  of  govemors, 
and  inferior  governors  may  be  observed  with  a 
strictness  of  subordination  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  most  disciplined  army.  If  this  laAd  be  not  at 
the  height  of  prosperity,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people,  nor  for  want 
of  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  governors.  If  its 
roads  be  wretchedly  bad,  if  the  country  be  deso- 
late and  uncultivated,  as  it  generally  is  wherever 
I  have  seen  it,  it  is  not  for  want  of  persons,  engi- 
neers and  others,  employed  by  the  governraenty 
who  have  no  other  duties  to  perform  than  to  keep 
roads  in  order,  and  to  encourage  cultivation.  The 
immense  quantity  of  persons  who,  by  this  system^ 
are  made  to  take  a  part  in  the  government,  is  per- 
haps its  very  worst  feature.  Whatever  changes 
Hiay  take  place  in  its  form,  they  are  attached  to 
power,  and  the  remainder  are  accustomed  to  obe« 
dience  ;  and,  however  the  names  of  things  may  be 
altered,  nearly  the  same  undue  quantity  of  power, 
and  the  same  unreflecting  obedience,  will  and  must 
exist  for  many  years. 
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For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  chief  coart, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  is  the  upper  Secret 
Tribmial  at  Beriin.  For  each  of  the  provinces  there 
k,  or  is  to  be,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  with  a 
power  of  appeal  from  the  tribunal  of  one  province 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  other,  as  second  instance. 
There  are  particular  courts  for  the  mines  and  salt 
works.  In  the  province  of  Posen,  there  are  some* 
diing  like  justices  of  the  peace,  and  processes  are 
there  carried  on  verbally.  Most  of  these  tribu- 
nals consist  of  several  members,  and  correspond  in 
so  many  things  to  those  of  Hannover,  that  no  fiiri- 
ther  details  wiU  here  be  given  of  them. 

There  are  ten  different  orders  of  knighthood,  or 
of  merit  and  medals,  in  Phissia.  The  fountain  of 
royal  honour  flows  copiously  over  the  land,  and 
leaves  no  part  of  it  unwatered  and  unfertilized. 


I  left  Berlin  on  the  morning  of  January  the  Sd, 
1818,  at  so  early  an  hour,  that  no  person  was 
moving  in  the  streets.  It  was  freezing  very  hard, 
and  the  icicles  formed  from  the  breath  attached 
themselves  to  the  whiskers  of  the  men,  and  to  the 
nedu  and  heads  of  the  horses  who  were  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  going,  with  the  wind  in  their  faces, 
towards  Berlin  ;  I  was  grateful  that  it  was  at  my 
bock.  Many  people,  mostly  women,  were  going 
into  town  with  quantities  of  vegetables.  This  is, 
therefore,  a  general  feature  of  German  society,  and 
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it  19  one  in  which  it  difiPers  from  oursi  inaftnuch  as 
our  daily  markets  are  much  more  generally  sup- 
plied by  means  of  horses  and  cartSi  or  a  vast  deal 
of  the  common  labour  which  in  Britain  is  perform- 
ed by  animals  and  machines,  is  performed  in  Ger- 
many by  women.  Many  of  them  had  profited  by 
the  snow  to  yoke  dogs  to  little  sledges,  and 
were  thus  dragging  their  goods  to  market.  Some 
of  the  animals  required  beating  or  encouraging  to 
make  them  proceed,  others  could  hardly  be  kept 
back  by  the  weight  of  their  mistresses,  added  to 
their  usual  load,  and  were  barking  with  joy  as  dogs 
do  when  their  masters  first  call  them  from  the  ken- 
nel to  join  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Animals 
are  not  averse  to  exertion,  and  man,  as  an  animal, 
is  not  naturally  averse  to  labour.  The  fact  is  of 
importance,  because  it  is  frequently  asserted,  that 
a  natural  disposition  in  man  to  idleness  causes  many 
crimes.  None  of  these  people  saluted  me  as  the 
Saxons  did,  and,  though  this  might  be  partly  oc- 
casioned by  the  cold,  it  was  also  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  less  civil,  less  soft,  and  less  pleasing 
character  of  the  Prussians. 

Charlottenburg,  which  I  reached  before  day- 
light, is  another  palace  belonging  to  the  monarch, 
and  famous  for  containing  in  its  garden  the  tomb 
and  monument  of  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia.  My 
route  was  by  Brandenburg  to  Magdeburg,  and 
there  are  two  roads  from  Berlin  to  the  former 
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town ;  one  goes  by  Potsdam,  the  other  by  Span- 
dau.  I  took  the  latter,  because  it  was  rather  near- 
er, and  because  I  had  passed  over  a  portion  of  the 
former.  Though  this  was  formerly  the  post  road, 
and  the  only  road,  it  had  now  degenerated  to  a 
mere  trac^,  which  it  was  difficult  to  find,  over  wild 
and  uncultivated  heaths.  It  was  not  without  in- 
quiring several  times  that  I  reached  Spandau,  and 
on  leaving  it  I  was  indebted  to  a  shepherd,  who 
was  travelling  my  way,  for  guiding  me.  Such 
persons  always  tell  you  their  history,  and  they  com- 
municate with  you  frankly,  though  they  are  sel- 
dom very  amusing,  but  they  give  you  an  idea  of 
their  occupations  and  life*  He  looked  after  the 
flock  of  a  nobleman  who  lived  at  Berlin,  and  he 
had  been  a  journey  of  three  days  to  the  eastward 
of  that  town  to  buy  sheep.  His  flock  fed  entirely 
on  the  otherwise  waste  lands,  he  had  neither  clo- 
ver for  hay,  nor  turnips  to  feed  them. 

Ispoke  also  with  a  woman,  who  wa.  carrying, 
large  basket  of  the  only  white  bread  in  general  use 
in  Germany, — which  is  little  rolls  called  Semel, — 
from  Spandau  to  Wustermarkt.  The  distance  was 
twelve  miles,  and  she  made  her  living  by  carrying 
such  a  load  twice  a-week.  She  visited  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  required  one  day  to 
go  and  one  to  return.  Her  road  was  generally 
ofver  wastes  and  heaths,  and  her  employment  is  a 
specimen  of  the  half-deserted  half-improved  state  of 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  paIace«oni4mente4  capi- 
tal of  Prussia. 

The  difficulty  I  had  had  during  the  day  to  find 
the  roadi  prevented  me  reaching  Brandenburg,  and 
made  me  think  it  prudent  to  stop  at  the  commence- 
ment of  nighti  when  I  was  by  no  means  tired,  and 
where  there  was  no  sort  of  decent  accommodation 
to  be  had.     I  had  then  walked  nearly  forty  miles, 
and  had  never  passed,  since  I  left  Spandau,  any 
thing  like  a  decent  public-house  or  village,  and  J 
had  been  unable  to  procure  any  thing  for  dinner  but 
bread  and  beer.    The  house  where  I  stopped  for 
the  night  promised  nothing  comfortable,  but  as  the 
woman  said  I  could  sleep  there,  I  resolved  to  make 
myself  contented.    She  gave  me,  on  entering, 
some  very  bad  coffee,  and  when,  at  a  later  hour,  I 
requested  something  more  substantial  for  supper,  I 
was  informed  there  was  nothing  but  brown  bread, 
bad  butter,  and  new  brandy.    I  was  still  more  dis- 
appointed, when,  on  asking  to  go  to  bed,  I  was  in- 
formed I  could  have  no  other  bed  than  some  straw 
strewed  in  the  room  where  I  was  then  sitting, 
which  was  filled  with  a  great  mnny  people  who 
evinced  no  disposition  to  depart.    There  was,  at 
that  time  of  night,  nothing  better  to  be  got,  and  I 
patiently  submitted. 

A  travelling  merchant,  who  sold  earthenware, 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  housCi  and  had  care- 
fully informed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village* 
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that  he  meant,  on  that  evening,  to  make  a  lottery 
of  his  merchandise,  and  he  had  invited  them  to 
tome  and  spend  their  money  with  him.  Towards 
eight  o'clock  they  had  accordingly,  young  and  old, 
men,  women,  and  children,  assembled,  and  com- 
pletely filled  the  room.  He  arranged  his  wares,  in 
the  most  tempting  manner,  on  a  large  table.  They 
consisted  of  cups  and  saucers,  glasses,  plates,  and 
pipes,  which  were*  neither  coarse  nor  inelegant. 
Every  one  of  these  articles  was  put  up  at  the  same 
price,  and  at  its  full  value,  or  at  rather  more  than 
its  full  value.  The  price  was  eight  grosschen,  or 
about  one  shilling,  and  he  had  eight  tickets,  each 
of  which  he  sold  for  a  grosschen.  When  they 
were  all  sold  the  purchasers  threw  dice  amongst 
themselves  who  should  have  the  piece  of  china. 
The  pedlar  risked  nothing  himself,  but,  by  pro- 
moting the  gambling  of  the  peasantry,  he  sold  his 
pipes  and  his  cups,  and  some  of  them  acquired 
things  of  which  they  had  no  need.  Married  wo- 
men, middle-aged  men,  and  some  young  people, 
were  the  principal  gamesters.  As  they  were 
gambling,  the  lads  and  the  lasses  were  roughly 
playing  with  each  other,  and  the  more  elderly  peo- 
ple were  sitting  quietly  down  to  their  pipes,  their 
drams,  and  a  little  conversation. 

To  profit  by  such  company,— -to  learn  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  such  people,— a  traveller  should  not  only 
know  the  written  language  of  &  country,  which  is  all 
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he  hafl  time  to  learn,  but  also  every  dialeoti  none  of 
which  he  can  acquire.  I  did  not  properly  under^ 
stand  the  language  of  the  people,  and  cannot  re«- 
cord  their  conversation.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  males  were  dressed  in  short 
blue  jackets  and  trowsers,  with  caps,  like  the  un- 
dress of  soldiers,  and  they  had  a  military  air.  The 
older  men  wore  the  long  blue  coats,  hanging  al- 
most on  the  ground,  peculiar  to  the  peasantry.  In 
length  of  coat  and  size  of  breeches  there  was  a 
strange  contrast.  The  jackets  of  the  youngsters 
descended  but  half  way  down  their  backs,  and  their 
trowsers  were  loose  and  large,  like  Cossack  trowsers ; 
the  coats  of  the  old  men  nearly  reached  the  ground, 
and  their  leather  breeches  were  like  a  second  skin. 
While  the  fashions  of  the  women  in  towns  are  in- 
cessantly changing,  they  remain  in  the  country  u|i- 
changed  for  ages;  but  the  fashions  of  the  men, 
because  they  travel  about,  change  nearly  so  often 
in  the  country  as  in  towns. 

At  midnight  the  company  retired,  and,  as  the 
room  was  well  heated,  though  my  bed  was  of 
straw,  I  slept  away  all  my  discontent. 

Even  by  day-light  I  had  some  difficulty,  on  the 
following  day,  to  find  the  road ;  it  was  amongst 
ponds  and  swamps  }  thanks  to  the  cold  they  were 
every  where  frozen  and  passable.  I  soon  saw 
Brandenburg,  and  directed  my  steps  by  its  steeple. 
This  town  is  surrounded  by  spread  out  rivers. 
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wliicli  might  wShrd  an  enterpriang  and  indnstrioot 
people  a  better  means  of  communication  tlum  is 
now  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  re* 
mains,  in  Brandenburg,  of  its  having  once  been 
the  seat  of  the  present  reigning  family  of  Prussia* 
The  old  castle,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  Ma- 
rienberg,  close  to  the  town,  was  demolished  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  all  that  it  confauned  va- 
luable was  carried  to  Potsdam. 

Brandenburg  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
ntuated  on  the  river  Havel.  It  has  manufactories 
of  wool,  linen,  and  cotton,  but  is  principally  not* 
ed  for  a  great  number  of  com-mills,  which  are 
the  means  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
with  flour.  There  are  S60  looms  employed  weav- 
ing wool,  and  SOO  in  weaving  cotton  and  linen. 
There  is  also  above  300  acres  of  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  are  probably  the  most  north- 
em  of  Germany. 

A  new  road  is  here  begun,  which  is  to  extend 
to  Magdeburg,  but  which  is  yet  only  complet- 
ed so  far  as  the  village  of  Plauen.  Formerly 
there  was  nothing  but  a  track  between  Berlin  and 
Magdeburg,  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom.  I  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  village  cal- 
led Perghen,  where  no  other  bed  than  one  of  straw 
could  be  procured.  Gentbin  would  have  been  too 
short  a  stage,  and  Burg  was  too  far.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  village  there  was  a  toll-bar  and  house, 
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with  a  coat  of  anni,  not  royal,  painted  on  that  iort 
of  shield^  fixed  to  a  post,  which  generally,  in  thii 
country,  telis  the  traveller  where  he  has  money  to 
pay.    The  date  of  this  painting  was  1602,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner,  with  the  word  noble,  adeUche^ 
prefixed,  was  also  painted  on  the  shield.  It  was  one 
of  those  tolls  levied  by  noblemen  on  all  carriages 
and  horses  passing  through  their  estates,  so  many  of 
which  formerly  existed,  and  some  of  which  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  Germany.     The  people  of  this 
nobleman,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  styled 
themselves, — ^for  all  belonged  to  him,— were  ex- 
empted from  any  toll  when  they  employed  their 
own  waggons,  but  were  obliged  to  pay  if  waggons 
belonging  to  other  people  brought  anything  to 
them.    The  government  wished  to  destroy  this 
toll,  but  the  landlord  said,  with  a  grin  of  satisfac- 
tion, **  Our  nobleman  was  too  strong  for  it/'    Mr 
Adeliche  Beerhem,  for  such  was  his  title  and 
name,  seemed  a  sturdy  sort  of  fellow,  who  lived  on 
his  own  property,  without  going  much  to  court, 
and,  while  he  maintains  this  sort  of  independence, 
the  monarch  of  Prussia  can  hardly  be  called  an  ab- 
solute monarch.    The  new  road  to  Magdeburg, 
if  it  were  made  straight,  would  pass  through  the 
estate  of  this  nobleman,  but  he  seemed  to  like  no 
such  novelties  as  good  roads,  and  had  compelled 
the  engineer  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  to 
avoid  his  grounds. 
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Of  two  public-houses,  one  of  which  was  filled 
by  noisy  drinking  peasants,  and  the  other  was 
quiet, — but  at  neither  of  which  a  bed  could  be  got, 
—I  chose  the  quiet  one,  and  found  the  people  wil- 
ling to  get  me  any  thing  the  house  or  the  village 
afforded  for  my  supper,  which  consisted,  however, 
of  potatoes  and  a  small  piece  of  veal*  The  room 
was  a  large  bam  sort  of  place,  excessively  black 
from  smoke.  Two  long  tables  were  ^aced  on  two 
sides  of  the  room,  near  the  walls,  against  which 
oaken  benches,  as  seats,  were  fixed.  A  large  oven 
and  the  entrance  occupied  one  of  the  other  sides^ 
and  at  the  fourth  side  was  the  door  to  go  into 
the  kitchen,  with  a  bed-place  at  each  side  of  it. 
The  bed-places  were  sorts  of  recesses,  which  are 
closed  during  the  day  by  sliding  doors. 

There  was  a  man  here  who  said  he  was  travel- 
ling  about  the  country  seeking  employment,,  but 
who  seemed  to  live  more  by  his  wits  than  by  work. 
He  paid  for  his  potatoes  and  straw  like  the  ancient 
bards,  by  reciting  songs,  poems,  and  stories.  The 
p:incipal  subjects  of  his  themes  were  the  triumphs, 
real  and  imaginary,  of  the  Prussian  armies,  the 
fatherly  care  of  old  Blucher,  and  the  crimes  of 
Buoni^arte.  He  seemed  to  have  collected  all  that 
had  been  written  on  these  subjects,  and  quite 
charmed  the  landlady  and  the  two  maids  with 
his  recitals.  They  were  doubly  pleased  when 
he  sang  any  thing  which  they  knew,  and  when 
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they  could  join  with  him.  They  also  had  learnt 
to  sing  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  IVussians, 
and  nothing  else  seemed  to  give  them  any  plea^ 
sure.  He  had  bought  two  bookst  one  was  cal- 
led the  Triumphs  of  German  Freedom,  and  the 
other  was  extracts  from  the  bulletins  of  the  war. 
He  had  read  them  so  often  he  knew  them  both  by 
heart,  and  could  repeat  any  portions  of  them. 
They  had  been  his  great  teachers,  and  he  delight- 
ed the  people  of  the  house  with  many  true  ac- 
counts of  Prussian  achievements.  He  was  com- 
pletely in  rags,  and  appeared  to  have  nothing  but 
what  was  given  him,  yet,  for  that  very  reason,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  supply  of  his  wants  de- 
pended on  his  giving  pleasure  to  others,  he  bad 
acquired  the  talent  of  giving  it,  and  kept  his  hear- 
ers not  merely  amused,  but  delighted,  all  the  even- 
ing. He  made  them  happy,  and,  in  spite  of  hia 
nakedness,  and  the  cold  weather,  he  was  happy 
himself.  While  a  reciprocation  of  services  is  the 
source  of  one  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  men, 
nobody  seems  to  be  so  much  injured  as  those 
classes  of  society,  who,  having  all  their  wants  pro- 
vided for,  never  feel  any  necessity  to  exert  the  ta- 
lents to  give  and  receive  pleasure,  with  which  na- 
ture has  endowed  them.  When  the  females  were 
gone  to  bed,  this  miserable-looking  being  enter- 
tained the  man-servant  with  the  history  of  his 
amours  and  his  gallantry,  and  no  dashing  guards^ 
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oflBcer,  glittering  in  scarlet  and  gold^  ever  boasted 
of  more  success*  This  was  strange  society,  if  that 
can  be  called  society,  of  which  an  individual  is  but 
the  silent  spectator ;  but  a  lonely  pedestrian  has 
often  no  choice ;  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  with 
whom  he  sits  down. 

My  day's  walk  was  about  thirty  miles,  and  the 
soil,  I  observed,  was  very  generally  light  and  san* 
dy.  Some  forests  were  passed,  but  no  inclosures. 
Where  the  country  was  cultivated,  there  was 
no  separation  between  the  fields  but  water  courses, 
and  the  furrow  extended  farther  than  the  eye 
could  follow  it.  Notwithstandmg  it  was  Sunday, 
many  persons  were  working,*  and  the  girls  of  the 
public-house  continued  spinning  all  the  evening, 
as  they  listened  to  the  stories  or  joined  in  the 
songs  of  the  ragged  man. 

What  I  experienced  for  these  two  nights,  and 
on  my  road,  where  I  could  not  procure  a  bed, 
and  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat,  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  wealth,  or  rather  poverty,  in  which 
his  majesty  of  Prussia's  subjects  live.  The  reader 
will  remember,  that  I  was  not  more  than  seventy 
miles  from  Berlin,  that  I  was  on  a  high  road,  and 
that  houses  of  public  entertainment  had  neither 
beds  nor  any  thing  to  eat.  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
dominions  of  the  great  Frederick.  With  such  a 
degree  of  poverty,  and  thinly  scattered  as  these 
people  are,  it  is  in  vahi  to  hope  for  any  improve* 
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ment  but  by  enriching  then)»  and  by  letting 
numbers  increase ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  these 
objects  can  never  bo  accomplished  by  the  glories 
of  the  monarchy  nor  by  those  multiplied  govern- 
ments  and  governors,  who  produce  poverty  in  prOi* 
portion  as  they  are  numerous. 

It  required  four  hours  the  next  day  to  reach 
Burg,  which  is  a  small  old  fashioned  city,  with 
gates  and  walls,  and  centinels,  and  tax-gatherers  at 
the  gate,  like  all  the  perfect  cities  of  Germany. 
The  church  is  an  immense  mass  of  stones  rudely 
piled  together ;  with  nothing  to  disturb  the  heavy 
flat  uniformity  of  a  gable-wall  rising  into  a  steeple, 
but  two  small  windows  and  a  door.    It  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  built  to  overshadow  the  houses 
in  its  neighbourhood.    In  the  parade,  as  the  pub- 
lic square  of  most  of  the  towns  of  this  part  of  PriMk 
sia  is  named,  there  was  a  G>Iossal  statue  of  some 
warrior  of  the  fifteenth  or.  sixteenth  century.    An 
old  woman  who  happened  to  be  crossing  the  square 
at  the  moment,  and  who,  unfortunately  for  me, 
was  not  one  of  the  best  chronicles  of  the  place,  as 
she  barely  remembered  the  name  of  the  hero,  who 
was  probably  in  his  time  called  immortal,  told  me 
it  was  the  statue  of  one  RoIIa ;  further  she  knew 
not ;  she  was  much  better  pleased  to  go  about  her 
business,  than  to  attend  to  questions  which  she  was 
puzzled  to  answer.    The  statue  was  hewn  out  of 
sandstone,  was  in  armour,  and  was  placed  against 
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tlie  comer  of  a  house,  as  if  its  present  situatioii  lied 
not  been  its  original  one*  The  legs  were  nearly 
worn  away,  from  haying  served  a»  whetstones  for 
the  kniyes  of  two  or  three  generations  of  neigh* 
bouring  botchers,  and  Rolia  appeared  Vkelj  at  no 
distant  period  to  be  tumbled  from  his  station. 

The  weather  was  wanner  to-day;  it  thawed, 
which  made  the  trac^,  for  the  new  road  was  not 
yet  completed,  rather  dirty ;  I  reached  Magdebui^g 
at  five  o'clock,  somewhat  tantalised  by  a  wind* 
ing,  and  fatigued  by  a  heayy  road.  The  eountry 
was  partly  cultivated,  much  of  it  was  forest,  and 
near  Magdebui^  much  of  it  was  marshy  and 
morass ;  yet  there  were  more  villages  and  more 
Urgt  houses  in  this  day's  walk  than  I  had  seen 
nnce  leaving  Saxony.  I  had  scarcely  entered  the 
town  before  X  was  accosted  by  two  or  three  lads, 
with  offers  to  show  me  a  good  inn,  or  if  **  I  want* 
ed  any  thii^  else ;"  they  then  whispered  to  me, 
«<  hubsches  Made!,'*  pretty  girl,  and  they  were 
ready  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  their  acquunt- 
ances.  They  were  not  quite  so  impertinent,  in- 
trusive, and  disgusting  as  the  Italians,  who  pro- 
fess the  same  trade,  but  equally  ready  to  serve. 
Tbis  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  been  so  accosted 
in  German  towns.  I  found  my  way  to  an  inn  with- 
out their  assistance.  It  was  not  one  of  the  large 
houses  that  are  numerous  and  good  in  Magdeburg, 
bat  a  middling  sort  of  inn,  where  I  supped  with 
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■ome  Gennan  tnvelleri,  and  with  the  landlord  aad 
hia  wife.  In  the  game  room  where  we  supped 
was  a  billiard  table,  and  through  a  window,  at  the 
farther  end.  spirit*  were  sold  to  whoever  demanded 
them.  After  supper,  the  landlord  introduced  his 
little  gtBnd-daughter,  to  display  her  knowledge  in 
geography,  and  her  skill  in  recitation.  She  callea 
forth  from  the  other  guests  njany  such  exclamations 
as,  "  Ach  du  lieber  Gott,  ein  charmantos  Kind." 
Ah!  Good  God  !  A  charming  child ! 

Magdeburg  was  distinguished  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury by  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Emperor  Otto 
the  Great,    from  the  partiality  which  his   wife 
Edgid,  an  English  Frmcess,  is  said  to  have  borne 
it  for  its  resemblance  to  her  native  London.  Little 
or  no  resemblance  is  now  to  be  traced  further  than 
that,  like  London,  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 
It  has  one  long  good  looking  street,  called  the 
Broad  Street,  s  name  indeed  it  merits;  wiich, 
terminating  with  a  church  at  both  ends,  has  no 
despicable  appearance.     The  large  square  has  un. 
dergone  the  usual   transformation  in  its  name, 
and  marks  tolerably  well  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  society.       It  was  the  cathedral 
square,    it   is   now  the   parade  Phiz.     Where 
ilergy  formerly   solitarily  meditated    under 
■ees,  or  discussed,  as  the  rosy  wine  mantled 
iir  cheeks,  the  mysteries  of  theology,  there 
r«  now  wheel  and  march,  and  thrust  for- 
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ward,  fint  the  right  shoalder,  then  the  left, 
with  all  possible  activity  and  noise.  There  was  as 
much  bustle  as  if  the  days  of  the  Great  Fre- 
derick were  returned,  when  this  lover  of  cudgel 
discipline  and  long  queues,  rose  with  the  sun  to 
superintend  the  noble  labours  of  soldier-drilling* 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  the  do* 
minion  of  the  sword,  which  this  change  marks,  be 
more  or  less  beneficial  than  the  dominion  of  the 
crazier.  There  is  another  square,  in  which  there 
is  still  standing  a  monument,  which  was  erected  to 
the  Emperor  Otto  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is 
hewn  out  of  sandstone. 

The  cathedral  is  a  celebrated  piece  <^  Grothic 
architecture,  but  cannot  be  compared  with  many 
of  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  Britain.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cathedrals  of  Milan,  of 
Cologne,  Strasbui^h,  some  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  those  cathedrals  which  our  coun- 
tiymen  built  in  France,  there  is  but  little  Gothic 
oat  of  our  country  which  is  worth  much  admira- 
tion. 

The  churches  have  all  two  steeples,  a  singularity 
sometimes  seen  in  other  towns.  The  houses  pre- 
sent appearances  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Leipsic,  but  the  fronts  are  more  ornamented 
with  all  sorts  of  fantastical  things.  Among  these, 
the  great  dragons  and  flying  serpents  at  the  ends 
of  the  waterspouts,  which  vomit  the  rain  as  it 
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MU  on  the  roofs  to  the  middle  of  the  streets,  were 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  singular*  The 
brass  handles  of  the  doors  were  polished,  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  neatness  and  cleanness  conspicuous 
about  the  houses,  to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stran- 
ger. The  "  GerichtsJiof^'*  Palace  of  Justice,  was 
open,  and  I  entered,  but  it  is  only  into  the  deserted 
halls  yon  are  allowed  to  penetrate.  The  chambers 
of  justice  are  closed  against  all  but  advocates  and 
judges. 

Magdebui^  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  and  it  is 
the  chief  place  of  what  was  formerly  an  indepen- 
dent archbishopric  of  the  same  name.  It  came 
early  into  the  possession  of  the  Brandenburg  fa- 
mily, and  followed  the  reformed  religion  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  city  itself 
posseted,  like  all  the  cities  of  Germany,  a  sort  of 
republican  government,  which  had  allowed  the  na- 
tural industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  citizens  room 
to  develope  themselves ;  and  these,  with  a  favourable 
situation,  had  made  Magdeburg,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  in  Germany.  Its  inhabitants  had  shown 
that  they  knew  the  value  of  their  freedom,  and 
they,  on  many  occasions,  defended  themselves  man- 
fcUy  against  threats,  exactions,  and  open  attacks. 

Few  cities  have  been  more  conspicuous,  in  the 
history  of  Germany,  than  Magdeburg,  though  many 
have  constantly  played  a  greater  part.  Its  complete 
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destnictionby  the  army  of  General  Tilly,  in  the  year 
1631,  18  a  blood  stain,  that,  so  long  as  Schil- 
ler's history  of  the  thirty  years'  war  shall  be 
read,  or  Magdeburg  remain,  can  never  be  eras- 
ed, uid  that  will  always  attest  how  much  more 
cruel  religious  wars  are  than  any  other.  After  a 
triege  of  six  weeks  by  the  army  under  Tilly,  the 
city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  10th  of  May,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  reduced,  in  a  lew 
sfabrt  hours,  by  the  most  horrid  deaths,  from  30,000 
to  1,000,  and  not  a  building  was  left  standing  but 
two  churches,  and  a  few  small  houses*  Amidst 
the  murdered  bodies,  and  the  burning  ruins,  did 
this  true  soldier  of  the  church  collect  his  Croats 
and  his  Walloons  in  the  cathedral,  and  there  return 
in  glorious  song  his  solemn  thanks  to  the  benevo^ 
lent  Father  of  the  beings  he  had  been  massacring, 
that  the  murder  and  the  brand  were  completed. 
When  some  officers,  whose  names  history  has  not 
preserved,  came  to  Tilly,  and  requested  him  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  carnage,  he  told  them,  '^  Come  back 
in  an  hour,  I  will  then  see  what  is  to  be  done ;  but 
the  soldiers  must  have  their  reward  for  their  la- 
bour  and  danger."  The  destruction  of  Magdebuig 
only  occasioned  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
to  unite  more  sincerely  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Emperor,  and  thus  the  wicked  deed  insured  final 
success  to  the  party  it  was  meant  to  terrify  and 
to  min. 
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The  town  ii  laid  to  contain  S4i(7O0  peoplst  and 
ii  t  plaoo  of  coniidorablo  trade.  Tbo  govorament 
of  l^uiiia  ii  doing  all  it  can  to  favour  Magdoburg, 
and  that  part  of  the  commorco  of  tho  Elbe  which 
conteri  in  it.  Sevonty-flvo  vciiola  arc  onuincratcd  ai 
belonging  to  it  j  ;et  it  appoari,  from  a  compariwn 
of  the  yoan  179B  and  1815,  tliat  tho  trado  wai 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  tho  latter  jrear. 
Uibboni  end  woollen  clothi  are  lomc  o(  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturoi  of  ithe  town,  but  of  the 
latter  there  wbi  a  remarkable  diminution,  while 
there  wai  a  small  incrcaio  of  ttio  cotton  manufac- 
tured between  the  yean  ISUtii  and  1S15.  The 
peace  and  the  new  itcam  nnvigation  citabliihed 
between  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  ahould,  however, 
be  favourable  to  Magdeburg,  and  when  I  ww  the 
town,  there  waa  an  appearance  of  buitle  and  em- 
ployment. 

I  left  Magdeburg  at  noon  on  the  following  dajr, 
January  Gth,  and  pauing,  in  the  courto  of  a  walk 
of  twenty  mileii,  through  levon  vlllogei,  reached 
~xleben  to  ileep.     Tho  number  of  the  villagei 
lowed  how  much  hotter   the  country  ii  peo- 
ed  here  than  between  Berlin  and  Magdeburg. 
;  had  loit  iti  landy  nature  even  before  reaching 
[agdeburg  [  it  waa  now  become  a  good  clay  ioil» 
id  wai  all  open  and  cultivated.    Ihe  hilli  were 
mtly  undulating,  and  the  numeroui  vilUgei  pla- 
id in  the  volliei,  and  lurrounded  with  tall  pinHt 
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above  whkh  nothing  wiu  seen  but  the  church 
steeple  or  the  white  shining  walls  of  some  noble- 
man's house,  looked  at  a  distance  more  pictu- 
rea^e  than  the  TiUages  of  Germany  genendly  ap- 
pear. Though  the  houses  were  built  of  the  usual 
]iiaterial«»  and  in  the  usual  form,  both  men  and  wo- 
men lodged  cleaner  than  the  peasantry  do  in  gene- 
ral. 

There  was  a  wedding-feast  at  one  of  the  vil- 
lages, and  the  peasantry  still  preserve  the  ancient 
custom. of  odlecdng  on  such  occasions  as  nume- 
HMis  a  party  as  they  can  entertain.  I  have  heard 
hiatances  of  their  bringing  together  more  than  a 
hmdred  guests,  and  of  their  placing  before  them 
eatables  enough  to  satisfy  them,  and  brandy  enough 
to  make  them  all  tipsy.  There  were  only  between 
fiirty  and  fifty  persons  present  on  this  occasion. 
The  goazling  was  over,  or  at  least  suspended,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  admire  but  the  dresses  of  the 
peasant  girls.  Each  girl  wore  a  small  green  silk 
cap,  from  which  streamed  a  great  variety  of  different 
eolonred  ribbons,  while,  on  ordinary  occasions,  the 
cap  18  black,  or  entirely  laid  aside.  The  hair  is  all 
combed  back  from  the  forehead,  and  rolled  up  from 
behind,  and  it  is  kept  in  this  situation  by  the  cap, 
which  is  made  of  pasteboard,  or  some  stiff  substance. 
It  18  covered  with  silk,  fits  close  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  cofmes  down  on  each  side  towards  the  ears, 
and  otherwise  looks  like  a  monk's  cowl.  Similar  ones 
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are  worn  in  louthem  Germany,  but  they  are  tliere 
generally  of  embroidered  gold  or  silver.     Their 
long  stays  tightly  laced,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  loose  petticoats  project  all  round,  and  then  hang 
straight  down,  made  them  look  as  if  they  had  been 
formed  by  some  artist  who  intended  to  terminate 
them  at  the  waist,  in  a  point,  and  had  then  altered 
his  mind,  and  placed  the  point  on  a  large  base,  and 
them  on  two  legs.    This  is  a  mode  of  conceal- 
ing the  human  tigure,  within  a  distorted  shelly 
that  has  been  common  to  all  the  beauties  of  £u* 
rope.    A  short  linen  gown,  or  rather  jacket,  fita 
tight  over  the  long  stays,  and  descends  no  lower 
than  them.    The  petticoats  are  all  made  of  blue, 
white,  and  red  striped  woollen,  and  descend  only 
half  way  down  the  legs ;  white  worsted  stockings, 
with  flaming  red,  or  other  coloured  clocks,  and 
high  heeled  shoes,  made  up  their  dress.    The 
whole  party  were  clothed  so  much  alike,  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  they  were  all  sisters. 
Among  the  men,  the  young  ones  were  dressed  like 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  old  ones  wore 
long  blue  home-made  coats,  that  descended  to  their 
ankles ;  they  were  Uned  or  faced  with  red,  and  or- 
namented with  large  metal  buttons.    The  old  men 
wore  cocked  hats,  and  had  the  appearance  of  ve- 
teran soldiers.     It  is  probable,  from  its  resem- 
blance, that  this  dress  is  derived  from  the  dress 
worn  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Oteat  Frederick.    The 
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peasiiits  were  tlieni  as  now,  soldiers^  and  their  dress 
in  that  capacity  became  their  dressas  peasants,  just 
»  at  this  time  the  younger  peasantry  mostly  wear 
something  that  looks  like  the  undress  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  use  of  a  military  dress  may  be  promoted 
by  the  peasants  who  are  retired  from  service  be* 
ing  allowed  as  a  privilege  to  wear  regimentals. 

At  Exlebeni  where  I  slept,  two  noblemen  re« 
flded^  which  was  a  great  source  of  vexation  to  the 
inhabitants,  who,  when  the  noblemen  do  not  re* 
side  among  them,  are  generally  free  from  all  ser* 
vices  except  a  certain  rent,  either  in  money  or 
com;  but  when  they  reside  the  peasantry  must 
(apply  them  with  horses,  carry  their  harvest  in» 
l^ough  their  ground,  and  must  give  them  the 
third  goose  and  the  tenth  kmb.  The  people  seem- 
ed to  feel  these  services  as  a  hardship,  and,  from 
their  complaints,  I  judged  they  were  not  accustom- 
ed to  them.  .  Those  must  be  bad  regulations  which 
make  it  disagreeable  to  the  peasantry  that  the 
landholders  should  live  on  their  estates. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  villages  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood^  and  though  the  road  is  the  principal 
communication  between  Magdebui^h,  Brunswick, 
and  Hamburgh,  it  appeared  to  be  very  bad ;  it  was 
faU  of  hcdlows,  in  which,  as  it  now  thawed,  wag- 
gons were  stiddng  fast,  and  people  labouring  to 
extricate  them.  The  traffic  appeared  ci^ble  of 
paying  for  a  better  road. 
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From  having  rather  an  extensive  view  af  the 
country  after  leaving  Magdeburg,  I  was  reminded 
that  the  people  in  general  throughout  Germany 
dwell  in  villages,  and  not  in  single  detached  farm-- 
houses. The  time  which  the  cultivators  must  of- 
ten waste  in  going  to  and  coming  from  their  lands 
with  the  bad  roads  of  this  country,  makes  this  an 
inconvenient  practice ;  and  an  obvious  improvement 
in  German  husbandry  would  be  for  the  farmers  to 
live  on  the  lands  they  cultivate.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  necessaiy  for  common  security  that 
the  people  should  crowd  round  the  castle  of  their 
master,  and  when,  being  his  property,  it  might  be 
necessary  that  they  should  labour  under  his  eye, 
or  the  eye  of  his  bailiff;  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions continue  to  follow  the  ancient  custom  when 
the  circumstances  are  no  longer  the  same.  The 
manner  in  which  the  land  of  the  peasants  is  divid* 
ed  and'  separated,  a  piece  here  and  a  piece  there, 
operates  to  make  them  continue  this  manner  of 
living.  But  now  when  it  has  been  declared  that 
feudal  services  shall  be  abolished,  if  the  people  are 
left  to  act  for  themselves,  each  individual  will  cer- 
tainly find  it  more  convenient  to  have  all  the  land 
he  cultivates  in  one  place*  Purchases  and  changes 
will  ultimately  accomplish  this,  and  probably  the 
Geiman  agriculturists  will  then  build  houses  and 
bams  each  on  his  own  farm. 
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BRUNSWICK ^HANNOVER. 

Hdnutadt  univernty.^^Brunswick.'-'Tomhs  of  the  iooereigm. 
— Number  killed  in  battle^^^Different  characters  ofihefit* 
mer  Dtde. — Former  state  of  Brunsvoick^^-'For  vokat  ncm 
remarkable, —  Traits  of  character.'^Extent  of  territory. ^^ 
Population. — Carolina  college, — Roads.'—'Appropriate  in* 
scription, — Hildesheim^^^ Hannover  buildings,''^Monumeni 
to  Leibnitz. — Library. 

The  university  of  the  ancient  town  of  Helmstadt^ 
in  the  territories  of  Brunswick,  was  founded  in 
1574,  by  Julius,  the  then  Duke  of  Wolfenbiittel, 
the  great  patron  of  learning,  and  the  great  reform- 
er and  legislator  of  that  period.  The  church,  the 
police,  and  education,  were  all  objects  of  his  care, 
but,  above  all,  he  appears  to  have  protected  the 
peasantry  in  their  rights  and  privileges.  To  him 
they  were  chiefly  indebted  for  those  regulations 
which  are  called  the  Meyer  Law,  which  secure 
to  the  peasant  the  possession  of  his  little  fiirmy 
on  paying  to  the  lord  a  certain  rent,  and  do  not 
aUow  the  rent  to  be  increased.  He  was  both  a  re- 
ligious and  a  learned  prince.  Under  his  patron- 
age, and  the  patronage  of  his  successors,  supported 
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by  grants  from  the  stateii  the  university  long  flou- 
rished. Qiprieei  perhp.ps,  or  vanity,  latterly  direct- 
ed the  patronage  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  to 
their  new-founded  college  of  Carolina,  and  the 
university  of  GSttingen,  supported  by  a  more 
powerful  sovereign,  deprived  Helmstiidt  of  much 
of  its  lustre.  The  latter  university  was  abolished 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  then  all  the  importance  of  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed. It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  but 
has  nothing  except  a  pleasant  country  to  render  it 
in  the  least  worthy  of  notice. 
.  Many  curious  stories  are  told  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Beireis  and  his  extensive  museum  of  natural  and 
artificid  curiosities.  His  purchases  were  so  ezten- 
ttve,  and  he  vaunted  so  much  of  the. sums  he  gave 
for  them,  that  it  was  a  common  belief  amongst  the 
people,  that  he  could  only  acquire  the  wealth  ne^ 
cess^ry  to  make  these  purchases,  and  to  outbid  em* 
presses  and  kings,  by  making  gold  himself.  If  he 
possessed  the  art  of  doing  this,  it  died  with  him* 
His  museum  is  sold }  but  he  is  yet  remembered  as  a 
**  strange  old  man,  and  perhaps  a  sorcerer.'' 

I  arrived  at  Helmstadt  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  day.  Many  marks  of  its  antiquity  still 
remain.  Its  streets  are  crooked ;  its  houses  face 
every  comer  of  the  heavens,— -some  of  them  pro* 
trude  into  the  street,  some  of  them  have  large 
courts  before  them»  and  they  are  all  of  an  inde- 
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flcribable  shape,  bat  seemvto  have  beea  built  fi[|m 
the  comers  of  other  buildings }  they  hfril  all  high 
roofs,  and  every  storey,  as  it  rose  above  aadlher, 
ejected  beyond  it,  so  that  the  roof  was  the  larg- 
est and  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  house.  The 
general  building  materials  were  timber,  fiU^  in 
vrith  clay  whitewashed,  or  with  bricks.  All  the 
beams  were  covered  with  inscriptions  carved  on 
them,  generally  taken  from  Scripture.  The  doors 
were  all  of  oak,  very  often  highly  polished,  and  al- 
ways ornamented  with  nice  shining  brass  handles 
and  knockers ;  and  numerous  small  windows  were 
decorated  with  white  curtains.  Helmstadt  'usas 
another  example  of  the  grotesque  old  towns  of 
Grennany. 

I  reached  the  town  of  Brunswick  at  six  o'clock* 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  was  indebted  to  a  civil 
stranger  for  conducting  me  to  an  inn,  where  I 
found  a  good  supper  and  clean  bed.  The  road 
was  again  very  bad  till  I  arrived  at  Helmstadt, 
when  a  new  and  a  good  road  conducted  to  Bruns- 
wick. It  had  now  thawed  for  two  days ;  walking 
was  become  heavy  and  tiresome.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen  or  remarked,  and  I  had  no  other 
amusement  but  to  while  away  the  time  with  idle 
dreams. 

Brunswick  possesses  the  characteristics  of  other 
old  German  towns,  particularly  crooked  streets 
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an4/trange  built  hoiues.;  A  praetiaed  eye  may,  na 
doubt,  discover  a  gl-eat  many  differences  in  eacb  of 
these,  but  to  an  unpractiaed  one  tbey  are  all  alike; 
and  a  stranger  needs  a  guide  if  he  but  go  abroad* 
The  sovereigns  of  Brunswick  have  sometimes  been 
extqiragant^  but  no  one  of  them  has  left  any  mo- 
nument of  very  good  taste.    There  are  no  build- 
ings that  are  beautiful,  but  several  that  are  pictu- 
resque, from  the  little  gjlded  turrets  and  balconiea 
that  grow  out  of  their  comers  aqd  sides.    The 
tombs  of  the  sov^eigns,  and  a  statue  of  their  re- 
nowned ancestor,  Henry  the  Lion,  are  placed  ia 
the  principal  church  of  the  town,  and  are  olgecta 
of  general  curiosity.    But  the  clerk,  or  Cantor^ 
who  is  the  showman,  was  also  a  teacher  of  muaic, 
and  as  he  was  employed  in  the  forenoon  giving 
lessQns,  it  was  necessary,  to  gratify  my  curiosity, 
that  I  should  return  after  dinner*    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  reflections  made  on  visiting  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  depend  entirely  on  previous  as«> 
sociations.    When  we  look  on  soverei^;ns  as  aome- 
thing  more  than  men,  which  seems  to  be  very  na^ 
tural,  for  even  their  bodies  are  preserved  for  veiiep 
ration,  we  are  wgi  to  feel  great  syn^hy  for  their 
misfortunes,  and  almost  to  regret  that  these  objects 
of  admiration  should  be  subject  to  deatlu     The 
pomp  of  their  life  seema  to  follow  them  to  the 
tomb,  and  we  may  be  as  awe-struck  by  the  stately 

shew  of  glittering  coffins,  as  by  the  ceremonies  of 
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all  introdnctian  to  kkt  the  hnd  of  living  nifttty. 
There  was  something,  however,  either  in  the  vani- 
ty of  thus  making  a  shew  of  fhdl  dust,  or  in  the 
drcmnstaniee  that  several  of  these  prinoes  had  fal- 
len as  addiers  in  a  foreign  service,  which  deprived 
me  of  all  particular  respect  for  the  illustrioos  falmes 
I  was  amongst.  Even  the  superb  eoAn  of  the  last 
duke,  who  feU  at  Waterlooi  pore  and  he^oie  as  his 
oofidact  is  sometimes  deseribed  to  have  been,  could 
not  restore  this  feeling.  I  considered  him  more 
lice  a  solifier  of  fortune  than  a  generous  prilice 
sicrifieiii^  his  1^  for  his  people. 

No  less  than  ten  of  this  royal  fiunily  have  been 
slain  in  battle ;  nine  are  deposited  at  J^tinswiek, 
and  one  sleeps  at  Ottensen,  near  AUona.  Had 
they  been  killed  in  defending  any  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  men,  any  of  the  principles  of  morality,  or 
any  hallowed  truths,  they  might  have  been  justly 
admked  and  honoured }  but  one  had  been  a  major* 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  find  another  in  the 
Krussian  service,  and,  however  they  mi^t  for  a 
oisineiit  have  been  ornamented  by  the  wreaths  <^ 
^etory,  sound  philosophy,  sound  morality,  and 
sound  fei^ng,  can  only  regard  them  as  having  sold 
their  lives  for  a  title  or  a  star. 

The  younger  tomches  of  the  nobSity  of  Ger- 
many, whether  belonging  to  a  sovereign  famSy  or 
atty  odier,  can  find  no  other  situations  to  fiU  thiur 
Ihekiglier  oiles  of  the  army  or  the  priesthoody  and 
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there  are  no  offices  in  the  Protestant  church  that 
are  worthy  their  acceptance.  Their  own  opinions 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  advocates,  phjFsicians, 
agriculturists,  or  merchants,  and  whenever  they 
are  not  so  rich  as  they  wish  to  be,  they  unfortu* 
nately  can  only  become  richer  by  selling  themselves 
for  soldiers  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  life  of 
man  ought  to  be  sacred.  Perhaps  all  the  reasons 
which  have  been  urged  to  justify  taking  it  away, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  false  and  inconclu- 
sive. Every  good  man  shudders  at  the  necessity 
of  doing  it,  and  he  can  never  honour  those  who 
make  doing  it  a  trade,  whether  they  are  titled  sol* 
diers  or  common  executioners.  The  statue  of 
Henry  the  Lion  is  a  rude  memorial  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  executed,  the  twelfth  century,  and  ve« 
sembles  the  figures  seen  on  the  top  of  the  oldest 
tombs  of  some  of  our  kingSr 

We  know  little  more  of  that  Duke  of  Brunswick 
who  was  buried  by  Altona,  than  that  he  was  the 
general  of  the  army  of  the  coalition,  and  that  his 
last  appearance  in  the  field  was  as  commander-in« 
chief  of  the  Prussian  armies  at  the  battle  of  Jena  ^ 
but  in  his  own  country  he  is  known,  according 
to  party  opinions,  either  "  as  one  of  the  noblest  of 
princes,  who  ranks  in  history  second  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  as  a  hero  and  a  friend  of  humanity,  as 
the  pi^tron  of  the  arts,  and  as  the  father  of  his 
people }''  or  ^^  as  a  man  of  a  good  hearti  but  of 
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wDd  and  tmbridled  pasnonsy  who  might  have  been 
a  good  man,  had  not  his  situation  given  him  flat- 
terers for  his  lusts.  He  felt  well,  but  judged  fll. 
Hh  earnest  desire  was  to  be  a  great  man.  He 
dioQgfat  himself  far  before  the  age  in  which  he  liv- 
edy  when  he  possessed  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
wisdom.  And  he  sacrificed  the  real  prosperity  of 
his  coontry  to  the  vanity  of  filling  a  page  in  histo- 
ry.*'  Such  are  the  differences  of  opinion  relative 
to  this  prince.  The  poor  old  man  was  to  be  pitied 
when  he  found  himself  compelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  supporting  his  pretensions  to  greatness  and  ta- 
lents, to  take  the  command  of  an  army  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy- one,  and  to  stake  his  repu- 
taticm  and  his  life  against  the  greatest  military  man 
of  that  time.  He  lost  both,  and  the  half-contested 
battle  of  Jena,  while  it  was  lost  chiefly  by  divi- 
sions among  his  troops,  and  among  his  generals, 
which  he  could  not  control,  only  shews  how  ill  he 
had  appreciated  himself,  when  he  undertook,  with 
so  ill-formed  an  army,  to  contend  against  so  power- 
ful an  opponent. 

Brunswick,  which  is  now  only  known  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  and  only  famous  for  good 
suisages,  chicoree  ccffee,  and  mumm,  was  once  a 
powerful  town,  independent  of  its  prince.  It  then 
carried  on  more  trade  than  any  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  except  Hambui^  and  Lubeck.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  was  a  pat- 
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tern  and  protectress  to  all  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
north.  Its  fate  has  been  like  that  of  many  others } 
—industry  and  ingenuity  brought  wealth  and  pow» 
er ;  with  wealth  and  power  came  pride  and  indo* 
lence^  and  neither  the  same  abilities  nor  the  same 
care  were  employed  to  preserve  power  and  wealth 
which  had  been  used  to  obtain  them.  In  the  begins 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Brunswick  posses- 
sed money,  fortifications,  and  courts  of  justice,  of  its 
own  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  fully 
free  from  all  actual  control  of  the  prince,  often  re^ 
sistili.  his  wishes  and  his  armies,  and  refused  him 
homage  till  he  had  promised  not  to  violate  its  pri* 
vileges.  Quarrels  amongst  the  citizens  ensued} 
the  magistracy  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  few  fa* 
milies ;  it  was  no  longer  chosen  from  the  body  of 
citizens,  but  only  from  the  jurisconsults,  and  by  the 
jurisconsults.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  in- 
creased by  the  Reformation,  by  having  lawyers  for 
counsellors.  The  different  sovereigns  united,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
toMms,  and  Brunswick,  like  the  rest,  was,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reduced  to 
bow  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  prince.  It  is  now 
very  quietly  governed  by  magistrates,  who  must  be 
confirmed  by  him,  and  is  a  good  obedient  town. 

The  common,  or  rather  universal,  use  of  sau- 
sages, as  food  in  Germany,  for  which  it  has  just 
been  mentioned  Brunswick  is  famous,  has  suggest- 
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ed  to  students,  who  have  a  slang  language  amongil 
themselves,  to  call  eveiy  thing  that  is  perfectly  in- 
different,  or  ap^proaching  to  nauseous,  ^ui|p  sau« '"^^ 
s^lges.  Chinree  coffee  is  made  from  endive,  and 
is  jnoch  used  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Yhere 
ar^^iseral  large  manufaatqries  of  it  at  Brunswick 
and  Magdeburglb  The  use  of  this  plant  is  not 
mowing  to  the  continental  system ;  it  was  adopted 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Mumm,  also  mention- 
.ed  as  now  giving  some  celebrity  to  Brunswick,  Hb 
thick  disagreeable  s<Ht  of  beer,  whose  inventor  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  It  is  held  in  high  repute, 
i&tmswick  has  still  a  considerable  portion  of  trade, 
particularly  of  the  trade  between  Hambui^h  and 
southern  Gormany.  It  contains  rather  more  than 
20,000  people.  There  are  manufactories  of  cloths, 
papier  mach6,  porcelain,  and  colours.  The  inha- 
bitants are  famous  for  making  furniture,  and  their 
turnery-ware  is  much  esteemed. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  and  his  wife  were  an 
example  of  an  adherence  to  engagements  that  is 
frequent  in  Germany.  They  bad  been  betrothed 
six  years  before  they  were  married,  but  he  was  cal- 
led into  military  service,  and,  while  he  was  in  the 
army,  her  friends  would  not  consent  to  their  union. 
Hiey  seem  to  have  struggled  cheerfully  for  better 
days.  He  had  at  length  procured  bis  discharge, 
had  married,  and  recently  taken  this  house.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  models  of  industry.     He 
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brewed  his  own  beer,  looked  after  both  his  gueats 
and  their  horses,  and  was  an  active  intelligent  man. 
The  y/fe  was  a  pretty  deanly  woman,  who  kept 
ber  house  in  good  order,  and  had  something  pleasr 
ing  to  ■  say  to  every  person.  She  was  industrious, 
like  other  German  wom^n,  but  she  added  t^^  vir- 
tues  of  towns,  cleanliness  and  agseeableness  to  her 
industry. 

The  inhabitants,  particularly  the  peasantry,  oi 
Xhinswick,  are  remarkable  amongst  the  Germans 
for  personal  beauty.  The  Saxons  and  Prussians^ 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  except  the  in- 
habitants of  Hannover,  are  a  better-looking  race 
than  those  of  the  south.  And  there  is  something 
either  in  the  general  fertility  and  varied  nature  of 
their  country,  or  in  origin,  that  has  caused  the  in- 
habitants of  Brunswick  to  be  distinguished  even 
fi'om  the  natives  of  the  other  favoured  countries. 
The  men  hold  themselves  more  upright,  are  clean- 
er dressed,  and  more  active  than  the  peasants  of 
Germany  generally  are.  Laws  have  given  to  them 
great  security  for  their  property,  and  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  writers  complained  of  their  lux- 
ury. They  were  accused,  of  wearing  glass  and  sil* 
ver  buttons ;  their  wives  indulged  in  the  use  of 
lace,  and  their  children  were  pmamented  with  silk- 
en ribbons.  Some  attempts  which  were  then  made 
to  repress  these  indulgences  are  said  to  have  made 
them  suspicious,  spiteful,  and  cunning.    The  laws 
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were  found  useless,  and  the  peasantry  of  Bnms- 
wkk  hare  again  acquired  their  good  character  and 
their  taste  for  enjoyment. 

The  territories  (rf*  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  are 
scattered,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  separated 
from  the  other  parts  by  the  territories  of  other  sc^ 
^ereigns.  The  whole  are,  howerer,  in  some  le- 
ipects  amilar  as  to  soil,  surface,  and  productions ; 
and  they  may  he  numbered  amongst  the  most  fer- 

I  tile  of  northern  Germany.  The  surface  is  a  mix- 
tmne  of  hill  and  dale,  approaching  in  Wolfenbuttel 
to  mountainous  ;  the  soil  is  generally  a  good  clay. 
Hie  Tallies  produce  com,  and  the  mountains  forests 
and  nnnerals.  The  extent  of  the  country  is  1 188 
sqoaregeognphical  mUes,  the  number  of  mhabitants 
]sS09>^^ :  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  best  peopled 
states  in  northern  Germany.    The  greater  part  of 

%^l  the  inhabitants,  that  is»  205,000,  are  Lutherans^ 
the  remainder  are  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Moravians^ 
and  Jews.  The  German  language  is  said  to  be 
better  spcAen  in  Brunswick  than  in  any  other  part 
<if  Germany,  Oxcept  in  thi  towns  of  Hannover  and 
CeUe. 

Brunswick  is  divided « into  twenty «one  city  or 
war  circuits,  in  each  of  which  is  a  court  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  police.  The 
Landesgericht,  or  court  of  justice  for  the  whole 
country  at  WolfenbUttel  Is  a  court  of  appeal  in 
aeoond  instance,  and  at  the  same  place  there  is  a 
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chief  court  of  appeal.  The  circuits  are  united  into 
districts,  of  which  there  are  six,  and  o?er  each  one 
of  these  a  chief  captain,  Oberkauptmant  is  placed, 
who  has  the  military  business,  the  high  police,  and 
such  other  duties  to  perform.  These  persons  are 
pUiced  immediately  under  the  ministry.  The  pre- 
sent Duke  is  a  minor. 

There  has  always  been  states  or  a  parliament  in 
Brunswick,  which  has  taken  an  active  part  in  mak- 
ing laws,  and  particularly  in  levying  taxes,  'thej 
were  composed  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  deputies  irom 
the  cities,  and  were  in  possession  of  all  their  ancient 
privileges  till  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  last  general  meeting  vas  held  in 
177^;  before  and  since  that  time  their  businesa 
was,  in  general,  conducted  by  a  committee  oi* 
their  own  appointment.  In  177^5  their  language 
was  by  90  means  that  of  unqualified  submission  ;  « 
they  remonstrated  with  the  Duke  on  his  expences, 
and  did  not  grant  him  all  his  requests.  He  had 
no  power  to  command.  This  assembly  is  now  to 
be  remodelled.  • 

Much  has  been  done  in  Brunswick  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  people,  so  ^r  as  school  learning  goes. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  present  institu- 
tions is  the  Carolina  college.  It  seems  to  have 
been  originally  intended  as  a  better  school,  some- 
thing between  common  sclh>ols  and  universities, 
but  it  ia  now  chiefly  famous  as  a  military  school. 

* 
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Tilis  Gollq^  was  founded  in  1745,  under  the  pa* 
traoage  of  the  Duke  Charles,  and  regulated  by  the 
dien  celebrated  court  chaplain^  Jerusalem,  ^  who, 
Aoagfa  distinguished  in  literature  and  science,  yet 
merited  from  his  contemporaries  the  better  praise 
of  being  a  good  man.  Since  that  period,  there 
has  been  no  deficiency  in  Brunswick  of  literary  men 
and  Utenury  pursuits.  At  present  a  very  good^ 
perh^s  one  of  the  best,  political  journals  of  Ger« 
many  is  published  there  by  Voss.  AAer  having 
derived  mudi  instruction  from  the  history  of  this 
eoontry,  and  of  Hannover,  written  by  Dr  Cari 
Ventorini,  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  Brunswick 
without  mentioning  his  name  as  an  historian,  who 
deserves  much  praise  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to 
pourtray  the  manners  of  his  countrymen  at  differ* 
oit  periods. 

In  nothing  is  the  evil  of  the  numerous  govern- 
ments of  Germany  so  apparent,  as  when  good 
roads  are  made  in  one  country,  which  extend  only 
to  its  boandaries,  because  the  neighbouring  couttry 
has  no  funds  to  complete  it.  On  entering  the 
tenitories  of  Brunswick,  the  change  was  from  a 
knck  to  .a  good  road,  and  tiiere  was  a  good  road 
tiD  I  left  them  to  go  by  Hildesheim  to  Hannover^ 
ladthen  I  came  to  bogs,  ploughed  fields,  and 


*  It  was  a  soaof  this  man  who  was  the  protot^e  of  Groelhe's 
kois  Water.    See  Ana  aoeinem  Leben^  YoL  UI«  p«  S37*    . 
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pieces  of  road.  A  new  road  iSi  howeveri  makingi 
and  the  wheel-tracks  extending  on  each  side  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  milcy  shewed  what  a  quantity 
et  land  had  been  injured  by  wanting  a  proper 
roadi  and  how  much  one  was  needed.  Yet  this 
is  the  principal  track  between  the  manufactur- 
ing country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  Brunswicki  at  which  there  are  two 
large  commercial  fairs  held  in  the  yean  In  fact, 
I  met  a  great  number  of  vehicles,  particularly  carts, 
loaded  with  goods  come  from  Elberfeld  and  Sdlin- 
gen,  and  going  to  Brunswick.  They  had  much 
difficulty  to  get  along,  sometimes  sinking  almost 
to  the  nave  of  the  wheel.  It  is  also  the  principal 
track,  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  military  road,  for 
the  Prussians  to  pass  from  the  eastern  part  of  their 
country  to  their  possessions  on  the  Rhine.  It  has 
long  been  a  much  frequented  route,  but  has  never 
been  a  good  one.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  think 
this  frequent  mention  of  the  condition  of  the  roads 
wearisome,  but  it  shews  how  much  the  Germans 
have  suffered  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  govern- 
ments,  and  it  must  also  be  remarked,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  these  governments  which  has  not  a  great 
many  people  employed  as  road  engineers  and  in- 
spectors \  and  yet  the  roads  are  much  worse  than 
in  our  country,  where  the  goverament  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  The  ppU  was  in  general  good 
clay ;  tbe  country  was  well  peopled,  and  numerous 
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hedge-rowsy  clumps  of  trees,  and  villages,  gave  it  a 
resemblance  to  many  parts  of  Kent.  It  required 
only  better  weather  and  better  roads  to  make  it 
pleasant. 

On  one  of  the  cottages  near  the  road  side  was  an 
inscription  admirably  appropriate  to  the  building, 
*^  I  built  not  from  pride,  nor  from  hope,  nor  from 
lust,  nor  from  a  desire  of  ornament,  but  necessity 
compelled  me  thereto/' 

I  reached  a  village  called  Betmeer  Pass,  where  I 
stopped  for  the  night.  It  is  in  the  former  bishopric 
of  Hildesheim,  but  which  at  present  forms  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hannover.  Under  the  government 
of  the  bishop,  thelandlord  paid  eighteen  Thalersi^t 
year  (about  L.  ^,  14s.)  in  taxes :  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  of  whose  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  Hildesheim  formed  a  part,  he  paid  eigh-' 
ty-three,  and  now  he  pays  fifty-one.  His  house  seem- 
ed to  feel  the  difference.  It  was  spacious,  but  in 
ruins ;  four  beds  with  curtains  were  crowded  into 
one  room,  because  no  other  was  weather^ight. 
The  mistress  was  a  good  cook,,  and  brought  forth 
at  supper  time  some  seldom  used  remnants  of  bet- 
ter days,  such  as  a  gay  table-cloth,  and  silver  spoons, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  slovenliness,  ne- 
glect, and  dirt  of  herself  and  family,  and  with  the 
rude  fir  planks  which  served  as  a  table.  Her 
clothes  were  good,  but  were  negligently  put  on, 
her  bosom  was  only  half  covered  by  the  bandker« 
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chief  that  was  thrown  rather  than  pinned  over  it» 
her  hair  hung  diihevelled  about  her  head,  and 
condtantly  intruded  into  her  eyes  and  mouth.  The 
husband  was  much  better  in  his  appearancci  and 
talked  sensibly  on  agriculture,  and  on  a  rariety  of 
topics.  The  wife,  howeveri  did  all  the  domestfe 
labour,  he  only  drank  drams,  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
spake  with  the  guests ;  his  labours  were  farm  la« 
bours,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  season,  and  ha 
did  not  apply  himself  to  any  thing  else. 

The  people  of  this  country  all  speak  Low  Oer-' 
man  with  one  another^  not  one  word  of  which  I 
could  understand,  and  all  the  conversation  which 
was  carried  on  in  that  dialect  was  lost  for  me# 
The  crucifixes  by  the  road  side  were  evidence 
enough  of  the  Catholicism  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  village  was  a  nice  house  which  belonged  to  a 
Catholic  gentleman,  who  had  the  title  of  Finance 
Counsellor  to  the  Protestant  King  of  Hannover. 
I  observed  an  alteration  in  the  appearance  and  ha« 
bits  of  the  people.  They  were  here  shorter,  ful- 
ler faced,  and  dirtier  than  the  people  of  Bruna- 
wick. 

The  town  of  Hildesheim  was  once,  like  the  rest 
of  the  towns  of  the  north  of  Germany,  almost  an 
hidcpendent  city.  It  wai  the  capital  of  the  bishop-' 
ric,  and  the  bishop  still  lives  there,  though  the  $o^ 
vereignty  now  belongs  to  Hannover.  The  power 
of  the  town  might  have  balanced  that  of  the 
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biflfaop,  but  it  is  as  nothing  when  compared  to  that 
of  its  present  powerful  sovereign.    Large  steepka 

^  and  the  cathedrals  make  Hildesheim  at  a  distance 
lode  Vke  •  much  handsomer  town  than  it  is*  Its 
fituaticm  is  even  good^  but  crooked  and  small 
street^  with  high  roofed  housesy  without  any  good 

I  faiulding8»  and  only  cme  open  si|uiHre»  make  it  r«* 
ther  a  dismal  lookii^  place.  The  diange  in  the 
government  has  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  city  ; 
the  wealth  that  used  to  be  dissipated  in  it  is  now 
pfiirtly  dissipated  in  Hannover,  and,  as  the  general 

f     prosperity  of  a  country  is  aolhing  to  any  indivi- 
dual when  compared  with  his  own  prosperity,  it 
was  natural  that  the  citizens  should  complain  of 
the  decay  of  their  town  and  trade. 
Before  entering  the  town  of  Hannover,  the  eye 

F  is  arrested  by  a  very  ugly  pile  of  bsricks.  This  is 
the  steeple  of  what  is  called  the  Markt-Kirche^ 
or  market-church.  It  is  like  a  blot  on  the  air ; 
it  taught  me  to  expect,  in  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ings, every  thing  that  was  heavy  and  c^4ashioned« 
I  was,  therefore^  agreeably  deceived  when,  on  enn 
taring  what  is  called  the  Egidian  new  town,  I  sa# 
straight  wdl  paved  streets,  houses  that  appeared 
rather  Hght  and  elegant,  a  handsmne  walk  branch-* 

I  ing  to  the  right  and  left,  and  one  qpacious  house^ 
with  a  place  in  front  for  a  garden.     T\m  was^ 

'      however,  the  best  part  of  the  town,  and  the  crock'*. 

I      ed  streets  and  old  buildings,  though  neither  so  nuA. 
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merous  nor  grotesque  as  at  Brunswick  and  Helm- 
stadt,  were  sufficient  to  give  it  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  cities  of  the  north.  I  had  sent  my  trunk 
from  Dresden  to  Hannover  by  the  post-coach  ;  ita 
weight  was  sixty-five  pounds,  and  it  cost  about 
L.  1,  Ss.  This  conveyance  is,  however,  perfectly 
safe.  On  going  to  the  banker's  I  found  he  was  a 
JeW|  and,  consequently,  as  it  was  Saturday,  his  of^^ 
fice  was  shut.  I  had,  therefore,  to  wait  till  Sun« 
day. 

At  various  places  on  the  road,  as  I  approached 
Hannover,  I  saw  new  buildings,  and  something 
like  decent  farm-houses,  which  are  marks  of  pro-) 
sperity  very  rarely  seen  in  any  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  road  from  Hildesheim  was  good,  and 
some  hedge-rows,  and  nice  gardens,  and,  above  alU 
the  G.  R.s  which  glittered  on  the  toll-houses,  and 
on  the  road-menders'  caps,  reminded  me  strongly 
of  England.  This  was  much  augmented  on  enter* 
ing  the  town.  The  soldiers  were  dressed  like  our 
own,  and  I  heard  the  military  music  playing  for  the 
officers'  dinner  ''  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land." 

The  town  of  Hannover  is  situated  in  a  flat  pl«in, 
at  the  very  farthest  extremity  of  the  hills  and  fertile 
country  I  had  just  passed  through,  and  at  the  very 
commencement  of  those  sandy  districts  which  ex« 
tend,  without  interruption,  from  it  to  the  Elbe,  the 
-iWeser,  and  the  sea.    On  the  north-west  side  lies 
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I  hill  called  the  lindenberg,  and  in  its  neig^iboor- 
hood  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  coontry  pleasant ; 
(HI  the  other  side  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  the 
country  flat.  A  little  river,  called  the  Leine,  divided 
into  two  streams,  runs  through  it,  but  is  in  general  so 
completely  built  over  that  it  is  not  seen  till  the  bridge 
over  it  is  reached.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Marstallp 
INT  royal  stable,  and  by  the  palace,  it  is  exposed  to 
view,  and  there  gives  a  little  beauty  to  the  whole. 
The  town  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  in- 
creasing and  improving.  The  Leine  divides  the 
old  from  the  new  town ;  and  the  former  has  as  an 
pondage  the  Egidian  new  town,  which  is  the 
best  built  and  most  agreeable  part  of  the  whole. 
There  is  not  one  good  street,  and  but  few  good- 
kK^ing  houses,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  capital  of 
his  Majesty's  German  dominions  may,  in  point  of 
buildings,  be  compared  to  some  old  fashioned  third 
rate  provincial  town  of  Great  Britain. 

The  only  building  which  has  the  least  daim  to  the 
character  of  elegance  is  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  It  was  built  by  a  nobleman  in  the 
year  17^^»  ^uid  afterwards  purchased  by  the  go- 
vernment. Even  this,  however,  is  nothing  but  a 
plain  and  elegant,  though  rather  a  large  house. 
The  royal  palace,  which  has  once  been  large,  is 
portly  in  ruins.  The  chapel,  the  theatre,  and  some 
other  of  the  old  parts  remain,  and  some  new  cor« 
ners  are  built  and  building ;  the  other  parts  have 

VOL.  I.  K 
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been  burnt  or  pulled  down,  and  present  only  a 
mixture  of  confusion  and  ruin.  The  hoiise  in 
which  the  ministerial  business  is  conducted,  die 
Regierung;  the  Parliament  House,  das  landshaft-^ 
liche  Hause^  at  present  repairing,  the  library,  the 
Fursten  hqf,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  may  be  mentioned  as  decept^looking 
places.  The  manner  in  which  the  other  houses 
are  built,  even  when  they  are  large,  with  a  frame  of 
oak,  filled  in  with  bricks,  the  timber  being  still 
seen,  gives  them  a  mean  and  old  fashioned  appear- 
ance. 

The  town-house  is  one  of  those  old  Gothic, 
or,  according  to  Goethe,  German  buildings,  which 
have  so  many  different  comers  and  shapes,  that  no 
one  particular  shape  belongs  to  it.  In  lightness 
and  ornament  it  is  far  inferior  to  many  of  the  old 
houses,  similar  to  those  of  Helmstadt,  which  abound 
in  Hannover,  as  well  as  in  all  the  towns  of  this 
part  of  Germany.  The  fronts  of  many  of  them 
are  entirely  composed  of  little  towers,  extending 
all  the  way  to  the  top,  and  being  soipetimes  smart- 
ly painted  and  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures 
and  weathercocks,  they  look  like  gay  summer^ 
houses,  or  small  antique  castles.  A  similar  mode 
of  building  may  be  traced  in  all  the  old  farm- 
houses, whose  gable  ends,  and  ornaments  of  woodj 
which,  in  that  situation,  look  natural  enough,  often 
reminded  me  of  small  Gothic  chapels.    Th^  ge- 
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Bfral  ppevmlenoe  ia  thk  coamiry  of  what  it  called 
Gothic  architecture,  together  with  its  jHrevateoce 
and  excellence  ia  Britain ;  to.  which  country  it  was 
carried  by  the  early  invaders  from,  this  part  of  Ger* 
many,  make  it  probable,  that  it  had  its  origin  here, 
and  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  fantastical 
style,  with  its  multiplicity  of  ornaments,  was  once 
the  common  style  of  building  the  farm<-houses  of 
this  part  of  Germany. 

.  There  is  one  point  in  which  most  of  the  towns 
Qf  Germany  resemble  one  another.  They  have 
all  once  been  fortified  i  the  fortifications  are  no 
longer  of  any  use,  and  they,  or  at  least  the  walls  of 
the  towns,  are  converted  into  agreeable  walks. 
Hannover  has  such  a  walk,  and  it  extends  round 
the  whole  town.  On  one  part  of  this  walk,  not 
kr  from  the  library,  and  at  the  end  of  an  open 
place  which  is  used  as  a  parade  for  soldiers,  stands 
a  little  temple,  whose  cupola  rest$  on  twelve  co- 
lumns, and  which  contains  a  marble  altar,  support- 
ing a  bust  of  Leibnitz  ;  on  the  bottom  of  the  bust 
his  name  is  inscribed ;  and  the  name  of  the  artist, 
Hewetson,  to  whom  it  does  no  dishonour,  is  seen  on 
the  back  part.  On  the  frieae  of  the  temple  stands 
ijk  large  letters,  '*  Genio  Leibnitsii,"  and  no  fur- 
ther  inscription  is  required  to  tell  who  he  was,  and 
why  he  was  thus  honoured.  Its  situation,  though 
naturally  good,  is  bad  from  the  things  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood.     It  should  have  been  in  a  garden,  de« 
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voted  to  contemplation ;  Leibnitz  has  no  connec* 
tion  with  soldier-drilling,  nor  have  the  machines 
which  are  obedient  to  a  corporal's  stick  any  thing 
to  do  with  Leibnitz. 

The  design  is  chaste  and  simple,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  gentlemen  who  planned 
and  executed  it.  Amongst  them  I  may  mention 
Messrs  Von  Reden,  Patje,  Ramberg,  Hoffiier,  and 
Brandes.  They  were  the  original  proposers  of  the 
monument,  which  was  erected  by  subscription* 
The  government  contributed  liberally,  and  it  was 
completed  in  the  year  1787*  The  principal  merit 
of  the  design  belongs  to  Mr  Ramberg.  It  ia 
pleasing  to  record  the  modesty  which  did  not  al- 
low these  gentlemen  to  engrave  their  own  names 
on  the  temple  which  they  had  raised  to  Leibnitz. 
To  appropriate  to  ourselves  a  share  of  the  honour 
we  confer,  in  giving  money  to  raise  a  memorial  to  an 
illustrious  man,  is  often  a  great  motive  for  giving 
it.  And,  if  the  names  of  artists,  subscribers,  and 
munificent  princes,  were  not  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
monument  they  raise  to  the  dead,  the  dead  would 
be  often  unhonoured. 

Leibnitz  is  a  name  that  already  too  well  fills  the 
world  to  leave  me  any  room  to  speak  of  him. 
Much  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Hannover,  and  ma- 
ny of  his  manuscripts  are  still  preserved  in  the 
library.  They  are  all  shewn  to  strangers  with  un- 
exampled goodness,  by  the  librarian,  Mr  Hofrath 
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Feder.  Amongst  them  are  collectioiis  oi  proverbi^ 
historical  remarics,  epigrams,  fables^  mostly  written 
in  French,  something  of  every  sort  of  literature. 
What  remains  of  this  great  man's  works  which  are 
imknown,  would  ^ve  an  ordinary  man  much  repu- 
tation, but  it  is,  perhaps,  wise  to  withhold  what 
Leibnitz  himself  never  thought  it  right  to  give 
the  world.  He  died  in  November  17i6,  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  new  town  of  Han- 
nover. The  stone  put  up  to  his  memory  there  is 
simple,  and  it  remained  for  the  present  generation 
to  pay  him  a  proper  tribute  of  respecL 

The  library  is  liberally  open  to  the  inspection 
of  strangers.  It  is  rich  in  historical  works,  and  in 
works  written  in  the  Low  Grerman  dialect.  The 
inhabitants  and  strangers  who  are  recommended 
are  permitted  to  take  books  home  to  read.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  it  is  to  be  wished  that  indi- 
viduals or  bodies  of  men  should  provide  books  for 
themselves,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  provid- 
ed by  governments ;  but  the  difference  is  so  great 
between  collecting  books  and  locking  them  up  to 
be  looked  at  or  to  rot,  and  collecting  them  for  ge- 
neral use,  and  the  advantages  of  the  latter  are  so 
great,  that,  compared  with  the  former,  it  is  highly 
meritorious.  The  natural  history  society  which 
exists  in  Hannover  has  also  a  library,  and  there  are 
several  private  societies  in  which  books,  journals, 
and  newspapers,  may  be  read.     There  are  several 
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collections  of  natural  curiosities  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals i  but,  compared  to  other  German  towns, 
Hannover  is  very  poor  in  museums  and  collections 
of  works  of  nature  or  art.  In  England  it  seems  to 
be  thought  that  much  of  our  wealth  goes  to  Han- 
nover, and  there  it  is  thought  much  wealth  is  sent 
to  England.  Neither  is  true.  Neither  the  pa- 
laces of  the  monarch  in  Hannover,  nor  his  gardens ; 
neither  the  splendour  of  the  nobility,  nor  the  pa- 
tronage which  is  bestowed  on  the  arts,  betrays  the 
influence  of  the  riches  of  Britain. 

The  streets  of  Hannover  are  well  paved,  and 
the  foot-paths  are  raised.  This  latter  is  a  conve- 
nience so  rarely  seen  out  of  England,  that  it  i^ 
more  than  probable  it  was  borrowed  from  us.  In- 
surance companies  are  not  common  out  of  Eng- 
land, but  there  is  one  in  Hannover,  which,  in  all 
probability,  was  established  in  imitation  of  the 
English.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  17^0,  and 
was  confined  to  the  province  of  Calenberg,  and  is 
supported,  1  believe,  by  the  states  of  this  province* 
Combined  with  this  institution  there  is  a  regula- 
tion relative  to  fires,  which  might  be  adopted  in 
every  town  with  advantage.  In  case  of  fire,  all 
the  citizens,  according  to  their  trades,  have  some 
paiticular  stations  and  employments  assigned  them. 
The  origin  of  such  a  regulation  is  said  to  have 
been  the  company  of  n:erchants  engaging  amongst 
themselves  to  assist  in  saving  each  other's  property 
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in  case  of  fire,  and  for  this  purpose  they  all  provid* 
ed  themselves  with  sacks,  to  remove  whatever  was 
moveable  out  of  danger.  This  is  still  their  duty. 
Masons  and  carpenters  have  to  pull  down  neigh* 
bouring  buildings  if  necessary ;  smiths  are  engine- 
workers;  and  every  thing  which  foresight  can 
imagine  as  necessary  to  be  done  on  such  an 
emergency,  has  somebody  appointed  to  do  it. 
Every  citizen,  not  otherwise  stationed,  has  a  num- 
bered bucket,  and  no  sooner  is  an  alarm  of  fire 
given,  than  every  one,  like  the  sailors  of  a  well-or- 
dered ship,  repairs  to  his  station.  From  these  pre- 
cautions fires  seldom  take  place  in  Hannover,  and 
are  soon  extinguished. 

The  improvements  since  the  fourteenth  century 
have  been  very  great.  The  most  flourishing  towns 
of  this  country,  as  described  by  the  historian  Spittler, 
were  then  most  wretched.  **  After  all  their  privi- 
ties, so  little  comfort  could  be  found  within  their 
walls,  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  necessity  could 
drive  men  to  live  in  this  manner.  The  miserable 
buildings  were  crowded  together.  The  streets 
were  not  paved ;  the  houses  were  thatched  with 
straw,  and  if  they  were  remarkably  elegant,  they 
had  a  wooden  chimney.  ^  Before  or  behind  the 
house  was  a  large  dunghill,  where  both  men  and 
animals,  hardly  separated  within  doors  by  a  plank 
from  one  another,  provided  for  the  future  manure 
of  the  field.     What  would  have  done  people  no 
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harm  if  they  were  living  separate  in  the  countay, 
became  disease  and  pestilence  when  they  were 
crowded  together.  Fire  very  seldom  broke  out 
without  a  third  of  the  town  being  destroyed,  and 
seldom  came  a  sickness  in  the  land  which  was  not 
like  a  pestilence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.*** 
There  are  many  of  these  features  still  visible  in  the 
small  towns  of  this  country,  such  as  the  wooden 
chimneys  and  the  dunghillsi  and  destructive  fires 
are  frequent.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  comfort,  to  add,  that  so  late  as  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  of  the  houses  of 
Berlin  were  thatched  with  straw ;  wooden  chimneys 
were  used  in  I7O8,  and  they  remained  in  Bruns- 
wick till  1745.  They  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
town  of  Miinder,  in  Hannover,  and  many  houses 
throughout  the  country  are  yet  destitute  of  chim- 
neys. 

*  Geschichte  des  FiirBtenthums,  Hannover,  Vol.  I.  p.  49. 
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A  mode  ofsabdation. — Effects  ofmocieiy  om  Aaraeter^^Ap* 
fearmiceojoomdry* — Freedom  of  German  wumnen^ — Qneem 
MaiUdtu — ZMchi'hoyser^TreaintetU  of  mad  people  f  qfcrU 
mmah  ;  pritonerM  ofsiaie.'^A/armer  Mefjudge^^A  toax 
maamfiKiory^^Agnaditiral  iocieiy^^'^JnHUmtiom, — Onmm 
try.—Skepkerd$^^VelMau^Paper'miU,,^Cloih  manufac- 
tory*— 'Regulation  of  police*  Landlady  and  Pastar^^Spe* 
amen  qfeducation^-^^Specimen  of  opinions^-^Lnneburg^-^ 
NoUemanJarmer^'^An  Amt  Vog^^-^MaiM  chamde* — Har^^ 
tmrg^-^Bridge  bniU  hf  Mankal  Daoomt. 

The  German  poet  Goethe  mentions  how  ^eaaed 
he  WIS  when  his  beloved  Fredericka  publicly  kissed 
him  mmongst  her  oth^  friends  and  relations  as  they 
took  their  leave  fran  the  family.  ^  This  is  an  an- 
dent  mode  of  salutation  in  Germany,  which  mo« 
dem  refinement  has  not  yet  banished  from  all 
daases.  I  once  saw  m  young  woman  on  a  visit, 
who,  when  she  came  down  stairs  in  the  morning, 
sduted  in  tins  way  the  whole  of  the  persons  who 
were  assembled*  In  1817  I  went  to  see  the  widow 


*  Aw  meiDeni  Leben,  VoL  IIL  p.  54. 
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of  the  murdered  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese  patriot.  Af- 
ter spending  a  large  part  of  the  day,  and  dining 
with  this  respected  lady,  when  I  took  my  leave 
she  gave  me  a  mother's  kissi  and  I  had  nothing  to 
regret  but  the  want  of  more  power  to  assuage  the 
sorrow  of  the  aged,  and  care-wonii  and  neglected 
matron*  It  was  given  to  me  in  part,  for  I  felt  as- 
sured she  was  consoled  by  the  visit  of  a  solitary 
Englishman,  which  was  occasioned  by  esteem  for 
the  memory  of  her  husband.  When  I  left  the 
town  of  Hannover,  on  the  S8th  of  May,  with  an 
intention  of  visiting  most  of  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  all  the  females  of  the  family  in  which  I 
had  lived  gave  me  an  affectionate  kiss*  Such  a 
mode  of  salutation  is  perhaps  dangerous  without 
that  purity  of  heart  to  which  all  things  are  pure, 
and  which,  in  its  faith,  can  drink  of  the  well  whose 
waters  are  poison  to  the  unbelieving* 

It  is  a  long  time  before  a  sufficiency  of  philosO'- 
phy  or  apathy  is  obtained,  *^  unmoved  to  sever  or 
to  meet,''  and  had  not  the  females  of  this  family 
mocked  at  their  own  sorrow,  real  or  pretended^ 
they  would  have  made  parting  more  painfuL  Sport^^ 
ing  with  affliction  may  lighten  momentary  care, 
but  it  has  a  pernicious  influence  oq  the  general 
character*  It  allows  no  emotion  to  be  permanent 
and  sacred,  and  there  are  some  we  ought  to  in^^ 
dulge,  or,  at  least,  leave  time  to  alter  and  assuage 

them*   Always  to  laugh  is  rather  more  absurd  than 

1 
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always  to  crjr,  aad  to  assume  the  propriety  of  doing 
either  as  n  general  rule  of  conduct,  is  to  proceed 
M  a  false  theorj  of  human  nature,  which  produces 
itfectation,  and  often  deprives  men  of  all  claim  to 
the  virtues  of  open-heartedness  and  sincerity.  They 
act  a  part  so  often,  that  at  length  they  lose  all  cha- 
racter but  what  they  derive  from  their  theory. 
There  are  few  of  our  emotions  which  do  not  de- 
serve, from  their  importance,  to  be  observed  and 
remembered,  and  they  who  endeavour  to  suppress 
them  exclude  themselves  from  a  source  of  wisdom. 
The  Germans  are  a  good  deal  tinged  with  a  sort 
of  false  theory,  though  it  takes  in  them  a  different 
shape,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  some  will  laugh  all  sorrows  away,  and  others 
always  indulge  melancholy. 

I  reached  the  town  of  Celle  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  after  a  dreary  tramp  of  twenty-four 
miles.  The  country  was  chiefly  heath  and  morass, 
a  nursery  for  frogs  and  beautiful  insects,  in  which 

i  a  patch  of  cultivation  round  a  miserable  village^ 
and  a  herd  of  cattle,  were  now  and  then  seen. 

I  The  brown  heath  was  mixed  with  large  white 
^ots  of  the  common  rush  in  bloom,  which  glanced 
on  the  horizon,  and  dazzled  and  bewildered  the 
eye.  There  was  almost  as  many  royal  tolls  as  vil- 
li^es,  the  collectors  of  which  had  given  the  tra- 
veikra  good  advice,  by  inscribing  on  their  boards. 
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^*  Hutet  euch  vor  Strafe,  und  bezaihlet  Zoll/'<-^ 
Beware  of  punishment^  and  pay  the  tolls. 

At  an  inn  I  met  a  family  travelling  to  Hanno- 
ver, in  their  own  carriage,  and  forming  part  of 
them  was  a  young  couple,  who  were  either  recent- 
ly  married,  or  were  going  to  be  married.  They 
caressed  each  other,  in  the  public  room,  in  a  man- 
ner that  we  should  call  indecent,  but  which  I  had 
before  discovered  to  be  a  part  of  German  manners. 
Franklin  has  said,  ^^  Men  have  more  pride,  and 
even  pleasure,  in  killing  than  in  begetting  one  ano- 
ther }  for,  without  a  blush,  they  assemble  in  great 
armies  at  noon-day  to  destroy,  and  when  they  have 
killed  as  many  as  they  can,  they  exaggerate  the 
number  to  augment  the  fancied  glory ;  but  they 
creep  into  comers,  or  cover  themselves  with  the 
darkness  of  night,  when  they  mean  to  beget,  as 
being  ashamed  of  a  virtuous  action/'  The  Ger- 
mans, in  this  respect,  may  approach  to  wisdom,  for 
they  seldom  betray  any  shame  at  exchanging  in 
public  the  signs  and  the  endearments  of  legitimate 
love.  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  seriously  the  re- 
mark of  Franklin,  and  can  readily  imagine  why  our 
joys  should  be  secret.  They  excite  the  envy  or 
the  desire  of  less  happy  people,  and  those  who  dis- 
play them  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  are 
exposed  to  sarcasm  or  libertine  attacks,  since  they 
betray  a  want  of  delicacy  and  of  respect  for  others. 

Before  reaching  Celle,  some  people  were  break- 
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ing  up  m  piece  of  groundt  in  cotuequence  of  the 
common  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  having  re* 
cendy  been  divided  and  appropriated.  The  spot 
was  claimed  by  the  sovereign^  as  lord-paramount, 
and  the  people  had  to  pay  him  a  small  rent  for  the 
privilege  of  labouring  it.  There  was  a  great  want 
of  a  drain  for  the  whole,  which  might  easily  have 
been  made,  if  the  exertions  of  each  individual  had 
been  properly  directed.  They  had  not,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  land  lay  so  wet,  it  was 
impossible  to  sow  it  with  winter  com.  The  prac- 
tice  was  to  sow  it  with  oats,  buck-wheat,  bailey,  or 
potatoes. 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  old  ruined  castle, 
once  the  habitation  of  the  dukes  of  Luneburg,  and 
last  inhabited  by  the  unfortunate  Queen  Matilda 
of  Denmark.  She  died  here  in  177^*  A  monu- 
ment, which  is  at  present  very  much  defaced,  and 
almost  destroyed,  was  erected  to  her  memory,  in  a 
place  called  *<  the  IVench  Garden,**  a  little  out  of 
the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  has  a  gloomy  sentimental  air,  somewhat  in  uni- 
son with  the  taste  of  the  Germans. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  the  ZuchUhouse^ 
Penitentiary, — which  is  situated  in  a  suburb  called 
Wester-Celle.  Permission  to  do  so  was  requested 
from  the  chief  of  the  establishment,  who  immedi- 
ately  granted  it.  He  had  formerly  been  a  captain 
in  the  German  Legion,  and  remarked,  that  there 
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wfti  nothing  to  admire  if  I  had  lean  similar  artab^ 
liibmanti  in  other  countriei •  The  Burghauptman^ 
who  can  onl/  be  considered  as  the  turnkey^  though 
be  has  the  fine  name  of  Captain  of  the  Castle,  ao« 
eompanied  me,  and  we  first  visited  the  ceils  for 
mad  people.  Here,  as  in  other  countriesi  the  mad 
and  the  criminal  are  confined  together*  Why 
should  guilt  and  misfortune  be  confounded  in  dia 
minds  of  the  societyt  by  the  unfortunate  being  con« 
demned  to  live  with  the  criminal  ?  Is  it  merely 
that  both  must  be  subjected  by  force  ?  Or,  is  it 
that  state  doctors  regard  crime  as  insanityi  and 
therefore  shut  both  into  the  same  building  ?  This 
plan  is  objectionable!  not  on  accpunt  of  the  mad 
people,  who  do  not  feel  it,  but  on  account  of  the 
sane,  but  unreflecting  part  of  the  society,  who  may 
be  taught  by  it  to  believe  that  criminality  and  in* 
sanity  are  alike  unavoidable* 

Inhere  were  about  eighty  mad  people  and  idiota# 
All  that  are  in  any  manner  furious  are  shut  up  in 
cells*  The  idiots  are  left  at  large  in  the  building, 
but  remain  under  the  same  guardianship  as  the 
felons*  The  cells,  or,  as  they  may  rather  be  called 
from  their  size,  little  apartments,  were  all  on  the 
ground'floor,  and  were  well  aired,  and  well  light* 
ed*  There  was  a  great  want,  however,  of  discri- 
mination in  the  treatment  \  those  who  were  abso* 
lutely  furious,  and  those  whose  greatest  folly  waa 
continually  reading  the  Bible  aloud,  were  constant* 
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lyeoofiaedin  similar  cells.  This  was  very  dlf- 
feient  from  the  r^^latiops  of  a  benevolent  physi- 
cian of  a  mad«house  at  Pima,  near  Dresden,  whom 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  but  whose  name  I  have 
mifortunately  foi^otten.  He  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and  cha- 
nu^ers  of  $very  one  of  his  patients,  and  judiciously 
adapted  his  means  of  cure  accordingly.  Neither 
iii  the  medical  men  who  belonged  to  the  establish* 
ment  at  Celle  lived  in  the  house  ;  its  management 
was  entrusted  to  an  officer  of  the  army,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  mad  people  was  also  the  gaoler.  My 
conductor  was  a  very  stupid  fellow,  who  knew  no- 
thing whatever  of  the  methods  followed  in  order 
to  core  these  unfortunates,  he  only  knew  they  were 
&d  once  a  day. 

From  the  cells  for  madness  we  went  to  the 
apartments  for  the  criminals.  From  fiAy  to  sixty 
persons  were  in  each  working  apartment,  the  males 
and  females  each  by  themselves.  All  the  women, 
and  some  men,  were  employed  spinning  either 
wool  or  flax.  The  different  buildings  formed 
three  sides  of  a  square,  and  on  the  fourth  side  was 
a  wall,  and  the  .  gates.  The  ground  enclosed  by 
the  building  is  the  place  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  go  for  exercise,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
each  room  take  their  turns  to  walk.  A  certain 
time  is  allotted  them  every  day.  Each  prisoner 
I|as  a  separate  bed,  but  there  are  so  many  as  forty 
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or  fifty  beds  in  s  room.  Formerly,  more  than  one 
person  slept  in  the  same  bed,  which  it  had  been 
found  prudent  to  alter* 

Many  of  the  men,  unable  to  spin,  were  idling 
about,  but  there  was  neither  noise  nor  confusion 
amongst  them*  All  the  women  were  patiently  and 
quietly  at  work,  and  were  all  tidily  and  decently 
dressed.  There  was  no  other  keeper  present  in 
each  of  the  apartments  for  the  females  during  the 
whole  day  than  an  elderly  woman,  who  gave  the 
prisoners  flax,  and  took  back  the  yam,  and  she 
was  perfectly  at  her  ease,  as  if  she  were  among 
children,  instead  of  people  confined  for  transgress 
sing  the  laws*  Fifty  English  females,  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  would,  even  after  the  benevo* 
lent  labours  of  Mrs  Fry,  present  a  very  different 
spectacle*  The  evil  of  confinement  is  not  to  be 
remedied  by  outrage,  but  it  is  so  great  an  evil, 
that  it  looks  like  tameness  or  apathy  to  be  per- 
fectly resigned  to  it*  It  marks  a  want  of  energy 
of  character,  rather  than  an  exalted  virtue*  It  was 
a  better  sign  in  the  females,  who  were  employed, 
than  in  the  men,  who  were  idle,  and  yet  content- 
ed* 

The  spinning  is  done  for  merchants,  who  deliver 
a  certain  quantity  of  flax  or  wool,  and  receive  back 
a  certain  quantity  of  yam,  for  spinning  which  they 
pay*  The  prisoners  sometimes,  when  they  are 
very  industrious,  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  keep. 
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and  to  acquire  a  small  sum  of  money.  The  keeper 
did  not  know  the  exact  number  of  mad  people  and 
of  criminals  confined,  but  he  believed  there  was 
nearly  500.  The  whole  of  this  establishment,  witlu 
oat  being  guided  by  any  philoaophical  views  of  re- 
forming criminals,  and  without  intending  more 
than  to  confine  them,  and  find  them  employment 
dming  their  confinement,  was  decent,  dean,  and 
well  ordered. 

My  conductor  knew  what  had  excited  the  cu« 
riosity  of  most  visitors,  and  therefore  he  took  great 
care  to  inform  me  of  five  persons  who  were  confin- 
ed in  secresy  as  prisoners  of  state.  They  were 
of  a  better  condition  of  life  than  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  had  separate  apartments,  and  were  not 
shewn  to  the  public.  One  of  them  had  killed  some 
person  in  a  duel,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  punished 
according  to  law.  Another  was  a  civil  servant  of 
the  government,  wliose  accounts  had  been  found 
out  €i  order.  For  what  the  others  were  confined 
ms  unknown.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were 
A  justly  confined,  but  some  people  believed  they 
were  innocent  or  persecuted  men.  The  govern- 
meat,  therefore,  gets  by  this  measure  a  worse 
dumcter  than  it  deserves.  The  world  rightly 
jiidg»  that  nothing  but  wrong  is  perpetrated  in 
secret,  and  the  government  that  wishes  for  a  good 
Q  should  court  publicity. 

'^  -^  Celle  than  the  Penitentiary,  but 


lying  in  tba  Mmo  direction,  i« »  &rm  h$Um$ing  to 
the  IVenident  of  tbo  chief  eonrt  of  uppMli  Hon 
vm  8chlepegr«tl.  It  wm  formerljr  ft  wmto,  md 
l)i«  beon  brought  under  eultiretion  by  him,  but 
bed  co«t  more  money  than  it  i«  worth,  or  wiii 
eell  for*  There  ii  no  other  rationai  criterion  of 
the  vidue  of  nucb  improvement*  but  their  produce, 
end  the  cultivetion  of  thii  wonte,  however  good  die 
intention,  cannot  be  praUcd*  It  i«  e  good  »gfi 
for  e  country  when  persons  in  the  Mtuation  of  the 
Preiident  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  their 
auccead  encourages  imitation,  and  their  failurea  are 
not  followed  by  ruin*  Lord  Kaimei,  wboie  writ* 
ingv  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  hui* 
bandry  of  Scotland,  wai  aiiio  a  Judge,  and  when  I 
remarked  the  analogy  between  him  and  the  Hmt 
Ton  fieblepegrell,  I  wished  the  hibouni  oi  the  lat« 
ter  might  also  be  iucccmAiK 

TUg  farm  ia  iituated  about  two  mtlei  below 
Celle,  on  the  banlu  of  the  Aller,  and  the  wbolo 
of  it  ii  a  light  landy  loil.  Nearly  400  mor* 
gen,  about  S^  acrei,  are  couitantly  cultivated^ 
under  the  following  rotation  of  crop«,  ryo  or 
wheat,  and  then  oat»,  barley,  buck^^wheat,  or 
potatoes,  for  two  ycar«*  In  gcneralf  no  part  of 
it  ia  left  fallow,  but  after  aome  yean  it  becomea 
M  foul,  that  it  i«  obliged  to  lie  a  aummer  to 
kill  the  wccdff*  Oaen  are  uited  for  working, 
princ{)ially  because  tliere  ia  a  right  belonging  to 
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the  farm  to  feed  on  large  commons,  and  oxen  can 
be  turned  out  better  than  horses*  A  small  flock  of 
about  eighty  sheep  was  kept,  but  none  bred ;  fifty 
cows  were  also  kept,  and  fed  on  the  commons* 
The  East  Friezland  or  Dutch  breed  of  these  cattle 
was  preferred. 

The  province  of  Li&neburg  is  famous  for  bees, 
and  much  of  the  wax  is  bleached  and  manufactured 
at  Celle.  I  visited  one  of  the  wax  manufactories, 
and  was  very  civilly  conducted  through  every  part 
by  the  owner.  He  was  full  of  that  attention  and 
politeness  I  have  now  oflten  experienced  from  Ger* 
mans.  They  are  always  ready  to  oblige.  The 
wax  is  bleached  by  simply  watering  it,  and  expos* 
iog  it  to  the  sun.  No  sort  of  chemical  agents  are 
employed,  and  it  requires  nearly  a  summer  to  finish 
the  bleaching.  A  perscm  had  visited  the  owner, 
offering  to  shew  him  a  more  ready  way  to  bleach, 
but  that  he  said  would  have  required  him  to  alter 
his  premises,  and  he  was  then  too  old.  The  ma- 
nufactory had  been  established  by  his  great-grand* 
fiither,  had  been  continued  unaltered  by  his  grands 
father  and  father,  and  he  meant  it  should  remain 
unaltered  till  his  death.  He  complained  that  the 
concern  was  no  longer  profitable,  the  price  of  wax 
had  fallen  too  low,  which  he  attributed  to  unfair 
dealers  mixing  it  with  cheaper  ingredients,  and  he 
would  not  allow  that  it  could  be  occasioned  by  a 
cheaper  mode  of  bleaching.    There  is  a  water  com- 
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munication  from  here  to  Bremeiii  from  where  his 
candles  were  exported  to  Russia  and  other  places* 
He  complained  of  some  restrictions,  of  which  I 
was  ignorant,  on  the  importation  of  wax  into  Eng- 
land. 

There  is  another  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  al^ 
so  situated  on  the  Alter,  but  above  the  town,  and 
favoured  by  a  much  better  soil,  which  is  celebrated 
from  having  formerly  been  the  residence  of  Mr 
Thaer,  the  Fallenberg,  or  the  Young  of  Germany. 
He  may  perhaps  be  called  both.  He  was  formerly  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Celle,  he  then  hired  this  farm ; 
he  has  translated  many  of  our  agricultural  works ; 
he  has  long  edited  journals  of  agriculture,  and  he 
has  done  a  great  deal  by  his  writmgs  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  this  art  over  Germany.  He  is  now 
Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Berlin.  The  King  of 
Prussia  has  given  him  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
which  was  formerly  a  waste,  at  Mogelin,  in  Bran* 
denburg,  where  he  unites  a  practical  school  of  agri- 
culture with  accommodations  for  boarding  pupils, 
in  some  respects  similar  to  the  establishment  at 
HofwyL  The  farm  is  of  less  consequence  to  the 
present  owner  than  a  large  spirit  distillery.  There 
were,  some  very  fine  teams  of  oxen,  all  of  the  East 
Friezland  breed,  and  being  all  regularly  harnessed, 
they  looked  admirably.  The  owner  was  occupied, 
and  I  visited  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, his  distillery,  and  fattening-house*    He  had 
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not  more  than  twenty  oxen ;  the  premises  are  capa- 
ble of  holding  forty,^they  were  all  clean,  and  in 
good  order.  Uniting  a  farm  with  a  distillery,  and 
fattening  cattle,  is  a  frequent  speculation,  and  sue* 
ceeds  very  well.  All  the  spirit  is  made  from 
wheat,  generally  brought  from  Brunswick  by  wa- 
ter. One  of  the  workmen,  who  had  possibly  heard 
of  a  steam-engine  being  employed  to  mash,  to 
pump,  and  to  perform  all  the  work  of  the  distil- 
lery, imagined  it  could  also  produce  the  spirit,  and 
he  inquired  if  brandy  were  not  made  in  England 
by  a  steam-engine. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  keeper  of  the 
orphan  and  work-house,  who  explained  all  his  la- 
bours to  me.  He  had  had  much  experience  in 
the  management  of  poor  ;  the  object  of  the  in« 
stitution  over  which  he  presided  was  to  relieve 
distress,  to  encourage  industry,  and  to  prevent 
begging,  and,  accordingly,  the  funds  were  more 
devoted  to  employing  people,  though  at  a  loss,  than 
in  giving  them  relief  in  any  other  way,  and  he 
thought  begging  had  been  prevented,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. There  was  still,  however,  much  dis- 
tress. 

Celle  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  agricultural  society, 
^*Konigliches  landesOeconomie  Collegiurr^^*  whose 
principal  business  is  to  superintend  and  conduct  a 
general  inclosure  of  all  the  common  lands.  A  Mr 
Meyer  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  this 
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triflei.  Their  labour  in  recordingi  of  wbich  thoy 
•ro  fometimoi  fo  proud,  ii  not  productivo  lubouri 
And  where  the  whole  wealth,  manufaetureii  and  com* 
merce  of  any  country  are  known  in  all  their  parti, 
it  doei  not  follow,  that  it  ii  either  wealthy  or 
prosperous }  it  probably  poiieisei  more  accountants 
than  productive  labourers. 

All  around  Celle,  like  most  other  German  towns, 
there  are  little  gardens,  which  belong  to  the  vari- 
ous inhabitants,  who  cultivate  in  them  their  own 
cabbages  and  potatoes.  The  women  are  the  prin- 
cipal gardeners,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  they 
were  all  busied,  till  it  was  dark,  digging  and  sow* 
ing.  Another  common,  or  rather  universal  feature 
of  German  towns  was  also  visible  at  Celle*  This 
is,  that,  with  the  town-house,  a  wine-house,  called 
the  Raths  Kellar,  is  always  united*  This  curious 
union  may  have  orginated  in  the  quantity  of  persons 
who  had  busincM  with  the  magistrates,  and  who 
wanted  amusement  and  refreshment  while  waiting* 
Celle  wasformerlytheresidence  of  that  branch  of  our 
royal  family,  who  were  Dukes  of  LUneburg  before 
this  province  was  united  to  the  others,  by  the  mar* 
riage  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  last  duke  with 
GeorgeLandithaseversince  been  thefavourite  abode 
of  such  of  the  nobility  of  LUneberg  as  have  not 
chosen  to  live  in  the  town  of  Hannoven  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  chief  court  of  appeal  for  the  wbolo 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  great  num« 
ber  of  genteel  families*  It  is  altogether  a  well 
bailt  and  well  paved  little  town,  and  with  its  insti- 
tutions for  learning,  with  the  accuracy  of  the  lan- 
guage which  is  spoken,  and  the  polished  manners  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  presents  a  good  specimen  of  im- 
provement.  Its  advantages  of  situation  are  all 
derived  from  the  Aller,  a  little  river,  which,  run- 
ning through  Celle,  connects  Brunswick  with  Bre- 
men. 

Between  Celle  and  Eschede,  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
there  were  but  two  small  villages,  the  land  being 
for  the  greater  part  heath,  the  soil  sandy,  and  in 
many  places  mixed  with  loose  stones.  At  the  se- 
cond village  was  a  nobleman's  property,  or  an  ^^Ade^ 
Bche  Hoff**  which  was  in  a  most  ruined  state.  It 
was  a  wretched  house  falling  to  decay,  and  most 
of  the  houses  on  noble  estates  are  in  the  same 
niinous  condition.  In  this  country,  a  very  small 
breed  of  sheep— iTeycte  Schnucken^s  numerous. 
They  are  the  heath  sheep  of  Britain.  They  are  a 
bardy  race  of  animals,  which  feed  and  nourish 
themselves  on  the  few  plants  and  short  grass  that 
are  intermixed  with  the  heather.  They  are  the 
^  true  wealth  of  the  fanners,  supplying  them  with 
^  both  food  and  clothing.  They  require  no  other 
care  than  to  be  housed  at  night.  For  this  purpose, 
^  sheds  are  built  in  many  parts  of  this  otherwise  un- 
built land.    Every  peasant  has  a  large  flock,  and 
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most  of  the  labourers,  servants,  and  shepherds,  have 
some  few«  The  flocks  generally  consist  of  900 
head ;  each  animal  weighs  from  S5  to  SU  lbs.  its 
fleece  about  2  lbs.  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  sells 
from  ninepence  to  a  shilling  a  pound.  Rye,  oats^ 
and  buck-wheat,  are  principally  cultivated.  The 
ground  is  ploughedfor  a  few  years,  and  then  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  few  years,  during  which  time  the  sheep 
are  turned  on  it*  Oxen  are  also  here  used  for  the 
same  reason  as  at  Celle. 

llie  farms  here  are  from  twenty  to  sixty* 
four  acres  of  land  each.  Each  farmer  keeps  a 
shepherd,  and  one  or  two  servants,  who  are  gene* 
rally  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  The 
heath,  or  rather  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  cut  off 
in  flakes,  and,  thrown  into  the  stables  and  yards^ 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  manure  in  use.  The 
instrument  for  cutting  it  resembles  a  carpenter's 
adze,  but  is  larger,  and  is  very  expeditiously  used^ 
in  the  same  mauner  as  that  instrument  is  used. 
This  was  a  beautiful  still  summer's  night.  The 
men  were  unyoking  their  cattle,  and  turning  them 
out  to  graze  on  the  stunted  heaths ;  the  women, 
followed  by  one  or  two  children,  were  bringing 
home  their  last  loads ;  and  I  did  not  retire  to  the 
close  and  dirty  inn  till  the  disappearance  of  all  the 
people,  and  the  shutting  all  the  doors,  warned  me 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

After  leaving  Eschede,  there  were  no  villages  for 
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four  hours,  but  several  flocks  of  sheep»  attended  eU 
tlier  by  shepherds  or  shepherdesses.  I  expected  to 
hesr  music  and  singing ;  never  were  they  more  re* 
quisite  to  relieve  a  loneliness  and  sterility  of  country* 
But  the  shepherdess  was  long  past  the  gallant  season 
of  life,  and  nobody  was  either  playing  or  singing  to 
her.  She  was  reading,  not  love  sonnets,  but  the 
Bible,  which  she  shewed  me,  with  some  sort  of 
distaste,  deeming  it  but  sorry  amusement  compared 
with  her  week-days  avocation  of  knitting  stockings. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Germany  knit  on 
Sundays,  those  of  the  country  will  not  on  that  day 
touch  a  needle.  Fortunately  they  all  can,  and  do 
read.  A  shepherd,  who  was  lying  on  his  belly 
with  his  heels  in  the  air,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  not  to  knit  on  a  Sunday,  and  he  was 
reading  meditations,  Betrachtungen^  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  on  life,  death,  and  immortality, 
published  by  some  clergyman  of  Magdeburg; 
he  left  his  book  very  readily  to  gossip  with  me. 
He  had  forty  sheep  of  his  own,  while  be  was  the 
shepherd  of  another  man,  who  paid  him  by  giving 
him  yearly  two  sheaves  of  com,  two  shirts,  and 
coarse  cloth  for  a  jacket  and  trowsers.  He  receiv- 
ed no  money  wages. 

Two  or  three  houses  standing  together,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  sometimes  relieved  the  desolation 
of  the  otherwise  barren  waste.  The  people  spoke 
of  these  precisely  as  the  Indians  speak  of  their  ha« 
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bitationi.  In  that  busht  said  a  ahepherd,  there  are 
three  houses ;  m  that  other  two  i  and  in  that  one 
itill  farther  off  there  are  two  more.  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  on  that  alteration  in  society  by  which  a 
Herr  von  dem  Busche,  whose  family  probably  took 
their  name  from  such  a  house  as  that  I  saw  last 
nighty  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  was  here  de- 
scribed as  a  bushy  has  become  one  of  the  privileged 
nobility  of  the  present  day. 

Ueizen,  where  I  dined  and  slept,  is  a  nice  little 
town.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  summer-houses^  of  which  there 
was  one  in  every  garden,  and  the  town  is  surrounded 
with  gardens.  At  the  entrance  to  most  of  the 
houses  were  two  stone  benches,  on  some  of  which 
people  were  seated  smoking,  who  exchanged  the 
afternoon  salutation  with  every  passing  neighbour. 
The  upright  stones  at  the  end  of  these  benches 
were  shaped  in  an  ornamented  manner,  like  com* 
mon  tombstones,  which  they  otherwise  greatly  re- 
sembled ;  and  they  disposed  me  at  first  to  think 
that  every  family  was  buried  under  its  own  door 
sill. 

The  river  Ilmenau  is  navigable  from  the  Elbe  to 
Uelzen,  and  the  English  and  the  Hamburgers  are 
said  to  have  formerly  carried  on  with  it  a  consider- 
able commerce.  Much  of  the  commerce  from  Ham- 
burg to  southern  Germany  still  passes  through  it. 
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In  tiie  town  itself  much  ^irit  is  distilled,  wax 
Ueidied,  and  doth  and  paper  made.  I  visited  a 
pqper-miD.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  whde 
of  Hannover,  and  employs  twenty-eight  persons. 
It  was  not  badly  erected,  bnt  it  was  small  and  in- 

iplete  compared  with  the  establishments  fw  the 
Qse  in  England. 

The  owner  seemed  much  attached  to  the  pro* 
mised  freedom  of  Germany,  and  he  hoped  much 
from  constitutional  governments,  while  he  de[dor« 
ed  that  they  were  not  yet  established.  He  deli* 
fcred  his  opinion  freely  on  the  new  constitution 
which  Hannover  had  received,  and  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Hannoverian  government,  which,  he  said* 
neglected  the  commercial  interest.  He  em[doyed 
people  to  collect  rags,  and  he  thought  the  govern* 
ment  did  wrong  in  allowing  any  of  this  raw  material 
to  go  out  of  the  land.  In  Act,  like  other  men,  in  the 
blind  pursuit  of  his  own  interest,  he  blamed  the 
government  for  not  doing  what  it  oug|ht  not  to 
do.  All  which  every  iodividual  can  justly  de- 
mand of  a  government,  is  to  allow  him  to  follow 
his  own  interest  undisturbed ;  but  he  wanted  to 
hinder  other  people,  such  as  rag*collectors,  and 
the  merchants  who  sent  rags  out  of  the  land* 
from  seeking  their  interest.  Thus  it  is  in  every 
branch  of  society ;  all  men  wish  to  be  themselves 
free,  but  they  are  willing  to  bind  chains  on  others. 
He  Gom^ained,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  of  the 
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jealoujiy  and  narroW'^indedriess  of  aome  of  our  ma* 
nufacturers.  He  had  friends  viho  had  been  in  Eng« 
kndy  but  not  one  of  them,  although  they  had  made 
it  their  business,  had  ever  been  able  to  see  the  in* 
side  of  a  paper-mill.  The  liberality  of  people  on 
the  Continent  is  certainly  on  this  point  great. 
There  are  but  very  few  establishments  which  a  stran- 
ger is  not  permitted  to  visit  on  asking  permission. 
The  fear  of  having  inventions  and  improved  me* 
thods  stolen  by  foreigners,  is  perhaps  extended  to 
lUiberality  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  Britain. 

The  cloth  manu&ctory  at  Uelzen  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  destruction  which  changes  in  politi- 
cal relations  cause.  Twenty-eight  looms  were  for- 
merly kept  at  work ;  at  this  time  there  were  on- 
ly, in  general,  eight  or  ten,  and  at  the  moment 
even  these  were  idle.  The  owner  dyes,  bleaches, 
and  weaves.  With  the  exception  of  i^inning,  the 
cloth  is  made  fully  ready  in  the  same  premises. 
Here  also  were  complaints*  When  a  man  finda 
his  property  decaying,  and  his  hopes  destroyed,  it 
IS  natural  to  complain,  only  it  is  wrong  in  men  to 
complain  of  any  one  act  of  government  rather 
than  of  their  own  veneration  for  it,  by  which  alone 
it  has  the  power  to  vex  and  disturb  them.  The 
same  principle  operated  on  this  gentleman  as  on 
the  other.  He  wanted  a  tax  on  the  exportation 
of  wool,  and  a  prohibition  to  bring  foreign-made 

cloths  into  tha  country.    For  Hannover  it  is  of 
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much  greater  o(mfeqvence  that  the  farmer  should 
have  a  good  price  for  his  wool,  than  that  the  capita- 
list shoidd  be  dble  to  make  a  profit  on  manufactar- 
ing  cloth. 

In  the  evening  I  walked  to  a  village  called  Bie* 
nenbiitteU  The  country  was,  as  usual,  nearly  a  flat 
sand,  with  much  heath,  and  cultivated  only  where 
there  was  water.  This  was  the  case  at  Bienen- 
Irattel,  where  then  was  a  rude  oil  and  a  rude  com 
mill,  and  the  usual  concomitant  of  fertility,  either 
a  nobleman's  house  or  an  ancient  convent.  This 
was  a  nobleman's  house,  belongbg  to  a  Herr  voa 
Hartwig,  at  present  a  ruin.  An  idea  of  what  is 
here  regarded  as  wealth  may  be  known  from  this, 
that  a  man  ploughing  described  two  fanners  of  his 
village  as  great  farmers,  grosse  Bautr^  and  very 
rich,  who  cultivated  about  forty  acres  of  land  each, 
and  had  neaily  200  head  of  comm<m  she^  and 
kept  one  shepherd  betwixt  them. 

On  asking  at  fiienenbiittel  for  a  bed,  I  was  toid 
permission  to  lodge  me  must  first  be  obtained 
'^  from  the  Buuneister,"  or  chief  man  of  the  vil* 
hge  ;  my  passport  was  sent  to  him,  and  the  per- 
mission obtained  in  due  course.  This  officer  is 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  the  police  of  the 
village,  but  submitting  passports  to  ^his  inspectioa 
was  a  new  regulation.  It  was  customary  to  nuike  the 
innkeeper  req)OBsibIe,  who  was  obliged  to  see  the 
passport  af  each  stnaiger,  and  record  his  naoM  in  a 
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book  kept  for  that  purpose.  This  exteniion  of  the 
power  of  the  police  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  which 
statesmen  are  making  in  the  craft  of  government. 
Through  controlling  the  press,  they  guard  our  un- 
derstandings from  being  bewildered  by  too  strong  a 
glare  of  truth.  Their  passports  senre  to  check  our 
wanderings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  register  us, 
that,  for  the  comfort  of  our  friends,  we  may  always 
be  found ;  and  they  secure  our  sleep  by  placing  us 
under  the  care  of  the  magistrates.  Those  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  this  benevolent  craft, 
cannot  doubt  that  in  time  its  professors  will  take 
the  health  of  their  subjects  under  their  own  spe« 
cial  care,  and  will  preserve  in  perfect  order  all  the 
organs  of  the  body.  For  the  benefit  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  diseased,  may  that  time  speedily  arrive. 

The  landlady  of  the  post-house  where  I  slept 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband,  on  account 
of  unfaithfulness,  but  it  had  brought  no  degrada- 
tion on  her.  She  had  then  two  very  decent  young 
women  living  with  her  to  learn  housekeeping.  She 
was  a  fine  fat  dame,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  ruU 
ing  wife,  under  whose  eye  no  hand  but  her  own 
was  idle,  and  who  was  evidently  addicted  to  enter- 
tain her  company  with  conversation.  She  told  me, 
in  a  short  time,  so  much  of  her  own  history  as  did 
her  honour,  and  was  expatiating  very  warmly  on 
some  slight  she  had  that  morning  received  from 
the  vilkge  pastor,  when  he  entered,  and  she  r^ 
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crived  him  with  a  profusicm  of  smiles  and  welcomes^ 
which  he  amply  repaid.  Leading  her  to  the  sofa 
he  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  looked  all  sweet* 
ness.  Stie  became  immediately  gentle,  reproached 
him  in  a  Tery  endearing  way  for  not  using  her 
chaise  that  morning,  when  she  had  prepared  it  for 
him,  and  regarded  him  with  as  much  tenderness  as 
it  was  possible  to  give  to  a  countenance  accustomed 
during  thirty  years  to  keep  post-boys  and  maids  in 
order  by  its  frowns.  She  had  that  morning  been 
£itigued  by  a  walk  round  her  farm,  and  tempted  by 
the  warm  weather  she  had  remained  en  dishabille 
the  whole  day.  Her  clothes,  tied  close  round  her 
neck*  and  connected  at  her  immense  waist,  formed 
at  the  bottom  a  circle  of  several  feet  in  diameter ; 
as  she  stood  up  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  cone 
with  a  very  large  base.  Her  head  was  closely  pin- 
ned in  a  morning  cap,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
conceal  the  dimennona  of  her  red  cheeks. 

The  pastor  was  a  dark  complexioned  healthy- 
looking  man,  about  the  same  age  as  the  lady,  and 
was  also,  I  understood,  separated  from  his  wife. 
He  was  either  naturally  stately,  solemn,  and  grave» 
or  had  assumed  these  appearances  fcnr  the  sake  of 
his  profesaon.  He  had  that  day  been  at  a  feast 
^ven  by  some  neigbbouring  Amtman,  and  the  wine 
he  had  drunk  seemed  to  give  loudness  and  pomp 
to  his  words,  and  to  add  something  to  his  vivacity. 
So  soon  as  the  first  compliments  were  0Yer»  he  be* 

VOL.  I.  M 
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land  if  any  where  made  fertile^  and  prolMibly  they 
are  the  only  onei  which  can  render  it  productive* 

I  was  fortunate^  the  following  day,  to  have  the 
schoolmaster  and  parish-clerk  of  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage asa  companion  to  Liineburg.  The  people  here^ 
he  said,  did  not  like  learning  much ;  they  were 
sensible  of  the  value  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
calculating  a  money  account,  and  they  encourag- 
ed their  children  to  learn  them,  but  they  did  not 
comprehend  what  was  the  use  of  geography  or  na- 
tural history,  and  all  his  laudable  attempts  to  teach 
them  to  the  children  failed,  because  they  were 
laughed  at  by  the  parents.  One  old  peasant  had 
heard  something  of  his  opinions  as  to  the  moon^s 
being  inhabited,  and  as  to  the  stars  being  not  mere 
shining  sparks,  but  other  suns  giving  light  to  other 
worlds,  containing  millions  of  beings  like  ourselves, 
and  he  had  come  to  him  and  questioned  him  very 
magisterially  if  such  were  his  belief.  The  school- 
master said  he  had  not  seen  the  inhabitants  himself, 
but  that  such  opinions  were  entertained  by  very 
great  and  wise  men,  and  therefore  he  verily  be- 
lieved them.  On  this  the  old  man  cried  out 
against  him  as  a  heathen,  who  wanted  to  destroy 
the  religion  of  the  land,  made  complaints  against 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  get  him  dismissed.  He 
had  not  succeeded,  and  had  only  made  the  school- 
master  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Bau- 
ers« 
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Something  may  be  learnt  of  the  character  of  a 
people  from  their  common  phrases*  The  schoolmas- 
ter described  an  old  woman  of  his  parish,  who  was 
obliged  to  have  some  support  given  her»  because  her 
only  son  had  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.  £r 
ist  gebljeben  is  the  common  German  phrase  for 
expressing  that  a  man  has  been  killed  in  war. 
It  is  also  a  phrase  which  is  in  ordinary  use  for 
remaining  or  staying,  and  is  totally  unconnected 
with  any  emotion  either  of  glory  or  honour.  Its 
use  shews  accurately  bow  the  feelings  of  these 
people  on  this  important  subject  have  been  de- 
gnuled  to  the  most  perfect  indiflPerence  by  a  long 
series  of  wars,  and  by  the  practice  of  selling  them 
to  fight  the  battles  of  other  nations. 

The  town  of  Luneburg  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
as  may  be  learnt  not  only  from  the  appearance 
of  the  buildings,  but  also  from  a  short  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  it,  written  by  the  ZSUner^ 
TolUgatherer,  at  Liineburg,  Mr  Urh.  Friedr.  Chris- 
toph.  Manecke,  who,  with  true  compiling  German 
diligence,  gives  a  list  of  no  less  than  46  works, 
which  had  supplied  materials  for  his  book  of  150 
pages.  The  steeples  are  all  built  of  red  brick,  and 
have  an  ugly,  and  indeed  frightful  appearance- 
There  is  not  one  which  does  not  give  the  idea  oi 
danger  from  being  apparently  ready  to  fall.  Mr  Ma^ 
necke  says  they  have  been  exposed  to  various  acci- 
dents, owing  to  their  weight,  and  the  ground  not  be- 
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ing  very  firm  on  which  th6y  are  built  Tfiey  have  al- 
so been  strtiek  with  lightning,  and  have  been  burnt. 
It  is  an  heterodox  taste  not  to  admire  steeples*  Yet» 
after  having  seen  some  of  the  finest  of  the  worldi  I 
confess  my  heretical  eyes  have  never  discovered  any 
beauty  in  the  modem  Babels.  And  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  all  nervous  people, 
thatno  Babel  taste  will  be  suffered  to  waste  the  grant 
which  has  been  made  to  build  new  churches  on 
building  new  steeples. 

Ltineburg  is  going  to  decay,  and  from  the  irn* 
mense  quantity  of  bricks  which  have  been  employed 
in  the  buildings,  it  promises  to  be  at  some  future  day 
what  Rome  has  before  been,  a  quarry^  though  a 
small  one,  out  of  which  materials  will  be  dug  for 
other  buildings.  Several  circumstances,  such  as 
the  situation  of  LUneburg,  otl  a  navigable  river^ 
and  the  salt  and  the  lime  which  are  found  in  its 
neighbourhood  will  always  preserve  it  from  total 
destruction  j  but  it  has  now  less  commerce  and 
wealth  than  formerly.  The  town  once  took  part 
in  the  herring*fishery,  had  twice  as  many  brew« 
ers  as  there  are  at  present,  and  not  one  of  the 
present  ones  are  rich ;  it  had  formerly  several 
manufactories  of  frieze,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths, 
all  of  which  have  decayed.  The  lime-burn- 
ing and  salt-making  remain,  but  one  great  source 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  the  trade  from  Ham- 
burg, is  much  diminished*     Nearly  SO  vesseb 
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were  ibrmeriy  employ ed,  tbere  are  not  above  SO  aft 
preaent.  I  shall  endeavaur  to  exjdain  tbe  caiuea  of 
tbe  diminution  of  tbe  cMomerce  ct  Hannover,  ge- 
nerally at  a  later  period,  and  tberefore  only  bere  ob- 
aerr^  tbat  one  cauae  wby  tbe  trade  of  Luneburg 
is  diminisbed,  is  aome  new  tolls  wbieb  tbe  King 
of  Phissia  bas  laid  on  all  things  coming  into  bis 
dominions,  or  passing  through  them  by  land,  in 
order  to  force  tbe  commerce  of  Grermany  so  much  as 
possible  by  tbe  Elbe  and  by  Magdeburg.  It  would 
hardly  be  supposed  that  a  toll  on  land*carriage  was 
necessary  to  make  tbe  people  prefer  water-car« 
liage,  but  so  it  is  in  this  country,  even  where  the 
roads  are  in  such  an  execrable  state,  that,  on  entei^ 
ing  Luneburg,  I  saw  two  wagons,  each  with  ten 
horses,  to  draw  a  load  tbat,  on  good  roads,  would 
require  four* 

In  its  history,  Liinebuiif  resemUes  the  other 
towns  of  the  north  of  Germany.  In  early  days,  it 
was  united  with  the  Hanse  towns,  bad  a  magistra- 
cy independent  of  the  crown,  and  a  flourishing 
trade.  It  gradually  fell  more  under  tbe  power  of 
the  sovereign,  who  took  the  great  sources  of  its 
trade  into  his  own  bands,  and  subjected  tbe  whole 
of  it  to  his  r^^ations.  Its  magistracy  became  de- 
pendent on  him,  and  its  trade  decayed. 

A  limestone  rock,  dose  to  the  town,  may  be 
considered  as  a  curiosity.  Tbere  are  two  other 
qpots  in  the  neighbourhood  where  limestone  is 
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brokent  but  thii  rock^  riling  to  the  height  of  150 
feet  above  the  landy  flat  countryi  and  perfectly 
isolated,  leetns  brought  theroi  according  to  a  Ger- 
man author,  by  enchantment.  It  is,  I  believci  a 
sulphat  of  lime.  The  itrata  lie  in  confused  and 
broken  masses,  and  contain  very  line  cryitals* 
Like  mofft  of  what  is  useful  in  this  country,  except 
air  and  light,  it  is  the  property  of  the  sovereign, 
but  he  lets  it  for  a  certain  sum  per  year*  The  ser« 
vices  of  a  certain  number  of  condemned  persona 
are  also  let  with  it,  who  are  employed  in  breaking, 
burning,  and  grinding,  the  lime.  It  forms  a  con« 
siderable  article  of  trade,  and  much  of  it  goes  to 
Hamburg* 

At  the  foot  of  this  rock  there  is  a  salt  well,  which 
could  supply  4100  tons  of  salt  per  week )  but  as  a 
market  can  only  be  found  for  about  20,000  tons  in 
a  year,  the  well  is  not  very  actively  worked,  and 
much  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  away.  The 
manner  in  which  Germany  has  always  been  a  prey 
to  its  numerous  governments,  is  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  when  this  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussians,  his  majesty  of  Prussia  had  no  objection 
to  his  good  town  of  Lttneburg  supplying  the  rest 
of  his  dominions  with  cheap  salt,  and  LUneburg 
then  exported  S1,6^S  tons  of  salt  in  a  year.  Be* 
fore  that  period,  and  since,  its  exports  have  not  ex- 
ceeded 7000  tons.  Throughout  Germany  salt  is 
a  royal  monopoly,  and  every  monarch,  anxious  to 
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sell  his  own,  rarely  allows  that  of  any  other  royal 
trader  to  be  sold  within  his  dominions.  The  pro- 
cess of  making  it  is  very  simple.  The  water  is 
pumped  up  and  evaporated  by  boiling  till  the  salt 
remains,  which  is  then  dried,  and  it  is  fit  for  sale. 
£ighteen  boilers  are  employed.  As  it  is  a  royal 
manufactory,  however,  it  has  several  inspectors 
and  overseers,  two  or  three  salt-commissioners, 
and  secretaries,  besides  clerks  and  accountants,  and 
all  that  numerous  class  of  servants,  which  always 
make  royal  monopolies  the  most  expensive  of  all 
monopolies. 

Close  to  Lunebui^  a  Herr  von  Meding  lives 
on  his  own  property,  and  cultivates  it  under  his 
own  direction.  He  has  fine  plantations  of  oak  ; 
sows  wheat,  and  iye,  and  clover,  like  an  experien- 
ced  good  farmer ;  pays  his  workmen  by  the  piece  ; 
and  has  an  improving  estate. 

I  walked  to  a  village  called  Pattenson  to  ideep» 
At  a  public-house  called  Einen  Hof,  where  I  stop- 
ped in  my  way,  where  every  member  of  the  fa- 
mily was  ragged  and  dirty,  where  the  house  ap- 
peared never  to  be  swept,  and  where  there  was 
no  sign  of  either  cleanliness  or  neatness ;  yet  even 
there  a  person  was  kept  partly  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren. He  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  servant,  and 
taught  the  boys  and  girls  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography.  He  also  assisted  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  farm. 
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I  expected  to  find  a  good  inn  tt  Fattentoo,  bat^ 
after  leeking  throngh  the  whole  place,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  nmn,  who,  bjr  his  signs,  would  hare  done  no 
dishonour  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  but  who  had  never 
been  out  of  his  own  village,  explained  to  me  that 
there  was  no  other  than  the  one  at  the  door  of 
which  he  was  standing,  and  which  had  all  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  very  miserable  ale-house*  The  wo* 
nan  could  give  me  a  bed,  but  it  was  first  necessary 
to  have  the  permission  of  the  Amts^Vogt  to  lodge 
me*  This  is  the  title  of  a  servant  of  the  crown, 
who  has  a  portion  of  its  land  to  administer,  and 
who  is  charged  with  the  police  and  administoation 
of  justice  in  a  certain  district.  We  have  no  cor« 
responding  officers  in  EngUnd  by  whose  title  hb 
ean  be  translated.  I  had  no  objection  to  see  aa 
Amts-Vogt,  and  therefore  went  myself  to  obtain 
his  permission.  He  was  in  a  small  chamber,  snr- 
rounded  with  books  and  papers,  and  he  either  wish- 
ed to  practise  or  shew  the  little  learning  he  had. 
He  persisted  in  speaking  French,  though  he  could 
not  make  out  a  sentence  without  using  German  ,  ^ 
words,  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  understand  him*  ^ 
He  understood  it  so  little,  that,  after  reading  my  J* 
passport,  which  was  in  French,  he  supposed  I  waa  ^ 
Mr  Gordon,  our  minister  at  Vienna,  who  had  gi-  ^"^ 
ven  it  to  me.  This  was  a  rare  instance  of  pre«  ^ 
sumption  and  ignorance.    Pretension  is  common     ^ 

amongst  the  Germans,  but  it  is  generally  cembin«    ^^ 

^idl 
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«d  with  a  portion  of  knowledge.  £1^17  Gemuui 
knows  bow  to  display  and  to  make  good,  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  world,  all  the  talentSj  he  may  pos- 
sess, but  there  are  Tery  few  whose  pretensions  are 
sof^ited  by  so  little  u  this  gentleman's  were. 
He  gave  me  permission  to  sleep. 

Tlie  landlady  was  a  mere  peasant,  bnt  a  civil 
well-behaved  woman,  and  talked  to  me  about 
tithes  and  taxes,  and  made  many  reflections  on  the 
calamities  of  life  and  the  miseries  of  old  age,  as  she 
placed  before  me  a  wooden  trencher  and  the  raw 
ham,  Schmkefiy  I  was  to  have  for  supper.  I  have 
on  -many  occasions  found  the  women  of  this  coun^ 
try,  in  her  situation  of  life,  more  intelligent  than 
the  men,  when  the  latter  are  neither  schoolmas- 
ters nor  magistrates.  They  are  in  all  things  the 
great  managers,  both  of  the  house  and  of  the  farm, 
and  therefore  know  more  about  them  than  the  men. 
She  described  very  accurately  the  ancient  land-tax, 
of  which  the  quota  to  be  paid  by  each  paridi  hav- 
ing been  apportioned  by  the  States,  the  individuals 
of  the  parish  assessed  themselves  so  as  to  make  up 
this  quota.  She  knew  that  the  country  had  been 
examined  and  measured  to  levy  a  new  laud-tax ; 
tod  she  was  perfectly  sensible  of  what  she  suffered 
liy  tithes  being  taken  in  kind,  and  by  a  tax  cm 
persons,  which,  together,  hardly  allowed  her  to  pro- 
cure a  subsistence.  Yet  she  and  her  husband  were 
It  no  time  idle.     In  summer  they  cultivated  their 
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land  together ;  in  winter  he  dug  and  carried  peat 
into  the  town  for  sale,  while  she,  with  the  aervanti^ 
ipun  and  wove. 

At  ten  o'clock,  when  the  people  ihould  all  hare 
gone  to  bedi  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  a  dozen 
young  men  and  women,  and  amongst  them  the 
servants  of  the  house,  collected  at  the  door  and 
playing  main  chaude.  *  It  was  a  beautiful  nighty 
and  this  amusement  lasted,  with  much  laughter, 
and  some  very  hearty  slaps,  till  midnight.  The 
last  time  I  had  played  at  this  game  was  with  the 
family  of  the  public-house  at  the  village  of  Sim- 
plon.  I  should  have  joined  in  it  here  with  great 
pleasure,  but  I  was  not  sure  that  my  patience  was 
equal  to  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  hard  hands  of  the 
peasantry.    People  who,  after  a  day's  labour,  can 


*  Perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  acquainted  with  tbif 
game,  and  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  describe  it  A  fe- 
male sits  dowDi  one  of  the  company  kneels  down,  and  lays  bit 
bead  in  her  lap,  so  that  he  can  for  the  moment  see  nothing, 
lie  lays  one  of  his  bands  behind  him,  flat  on  bis  back,  and  all 
those  who  choose  to  play  give  bim  smart  strokes  on  this  band, 
till  he  guesses  who  hit  him^  when  the  person  who  is  discovered 
must  take  his  turn  on  bis  knees.  In  this  instance,  bowever, 
they  neither  sat  nor  kneeled  down,  but  one  person  stooped 
down  and  bid  bis  face  in  the  apron  of  one  of  the  maidens.  If 
I  recollect  right,  there  is  a  good  description  of  this  game,  with 
many  of  its  agreeable  et  ceteras,  as  it  is  played  in  decent  cir« 
des  in  France,  in  the  Hermit  de  laCbausse  d'Antin. 
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that  amuse  themtelves,  and  be  happy^  assaredlj 
find  a  compensation  in  their  own  minds  for  the  ste- 
rility of  the  land,  and  the  disadvantages  of  their  si- 
tuation. 

Rurt  of  the  town  of  Haiburg  was  destroyed  by 
the  French,  with  a  Tillage  about  a  mile  distant 
from  it ;  but  both  are  now  rebuilt.    It  was  Har- 
bttffg  which  the  French  in  a  manner  united  to 
Hamburg,  while  Marshal  DaToust  governed  the 
Utter,  by  means  of  a  very  long  wooden  bridge  and 
two  flying  bridges,  over  the  two  branches  of  the 
Elbe.     The  bridge  was  built  over  a  swamp,  close 
to  Hamburg,  and,  with  about  two  miles  of  road  and 
the  flying  bridges,  reached  from  one  town  to  the 
other,  a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles.    It  was  all 
built  of  wood,  but  very  strongly  and  substantially 
built,  and  capable  of  supporting  the  heaviest  wag- 
gons*   It  was  constructed  in  the  short  space  of  sixty- 
two  days.  Wherever  Davoust's  power  reached,  from 
there  he  brought  artizans,  mechanics,  labourers, 
and  materials;  he  made  every  body  work  who 
could  work,  and  for  whom  he  could  find  an  em- 
ployment.   No  view  of  lasting  utility  could  ever 
have  persuaded  the  people  of  the  country  to  have 
built  it,  but,  when  it  was  built,  it  ensured  Ham- 
burg so  ready  a  communication  with  the  domi- 
nions of  Hannover,  that  it  was  probably  worth  pre- 
serving.   The  materials  were,  however,  thought  of 
more  value  than  the  bridge ;  it  made  boatmen  less 
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itfeful^  and  men  ^ene  tnreakifig  it  up.  II10  ftmmt 
meann  o(cvoumg  from  Harburg  to  Hambiirg  is  a 
large  sailing  boat^  wbkhleaiTes  UaHburg  eterfmornr 
ing  at  seven  o'clock,  and  Hamburg  every  evening 
at  four.  To  cross  at  any  other  tisae  hj  this  route, 
that  is  direct  frofti  one  town  to  the  othefi  a  boat 
must  be  hired  expressly,  which  is  rather  expensive. 
There  is  a  small  boat  ferries  across  a  little  distance 
above  Hai'burg,  but  lands  at  aconsidembJe  diatanoe 
from  Hamburg.  I  crossed  by  it,  and  reached  Hao^ 
l>urg  at  three  o'clock.  I  was  surprise!  to  observie, 
as  I  crossed  the  Elbe,  a  steam«boat  with  Englidi 
colours  flying,  on  board  of  which  was  a  band  of 
music,  and  which  oocasionaliy  £red  saintes.  It 
was  a  party  of  Britons  celebrating  in  this  maasier 
the  birth-day  of  their  sovereign,  and  strengthening 
their  loyalty  by  the  joys  of  fiiendship  and  good 
cheer. 

The  road  from  Hannover  to  Hamburg  tra- 
verses the  province  of  Lilneburg,  and  such  a  short 
description  of  this  province  wiU  here  be  subjoined 
as  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
German  dominions  of  our  sovereign. 

LUneburg  is  the  largest,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  worst  part  of  all  the  territories  of  Han- 
nover. Its  general  character  is  ilatness ;  its  sur- 
face is  drift  sand,  mixed  mth  granite  blocks  i  its 
produce  is  a  stinted  heather,  on  which  a  small  htit 
hardy  race  ;of  sheep  pick  1^  a  soanty  nutriment. 
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TlieK^  witk  their  guardianfl,  Bade  Md  fenale^ 
kaitdng  brown  worsted  stockiBgs,  are  wry  often  the 
odj  inhabitaBts  seen  in  this  Ascadta  of  the  north 
fi)r  many  miles.  The  southern  part  of  this  provuieei 
^rriiere  it  toudies  on  Hiidpshfim,  is  fertile.  In 
Ihe  neigUiourbood  of  die  Elbe  there  are  good 
mamhesy  and  the  land  on  the  banks  of  many  of 
the  little  streams  is  tolerably  fertile.  Wherever 
the  hand  of  man  has  labowred  and  watered  the 
aoilt  there  it  is  not  absolutely  sterile ;  and  the  fine 
trees  of  various  kinds  which  grow  round  all  the 
houses  and  villages  give  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sand  is  but  on  the  surfiuse,  and  that  not  fiir  be- 
neath it  tiere  is  a  congenial  and  a  fruitful  soiL 
There  are  many  Ix^  and  morasses  in  this  province ; 
and  in  many  places,  particularly  where  streams 
have  f(«ned  then:  way  to  a  considerable  depth,  a 
bright  yellow  marl  is  found,  which,  spread  on  the 
surfice,  binds  and  fertilizes  the  sand. 

The  principles  of  vegetation  are  not  yet  so 
thoroughly  known  that  it  may  be  positively  assert- 
ed, that  the  only  reason  why  sand  is  not  produc- 
tive is  its  incspacity  to  retain  moisture.  There 
are,  however,  some  reasons  to  believe  this  is  the 
princ^fMd  cause.  For  example— -wherever  men 
have  artificially  watered  it,  there  it  becomes  fruit*- 
fid ;  wherever  it  lies  so  low  that  t^e  water  cannot 
leave  it,  there  vegetation  takes  place ;  and,  pro^ 
bably,  it  is  nothing  but  this  vegetatiMi  akenrating 
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with  its  destruction,  occasioned  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  stagnant  water,  that  has  produced  all  those 
beds  of  peat  or  bogs  which  are  found  in  this  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  in  many  other  neglected  parts  ot 
the  world*  Without  industry,  man  has  nothing ; 
and  until  labour,  directed  by  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  stimulated  by  private  interest,  shall 
have  been  carefully  applied  to  this  province,  it 
ought  not  to  be  affirmed  that  it  is  unproductive. 
It  cannot  be  cultivated  with  the  same  expence  as 
some  other  soils  ;  but  that  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  places,  in  spite  of  the  many  disadvantages  the 
people  now  labour  under,  and  cultivated  many 
years  since  when  men  were  much  more  igno- 
rant than  they  are  now,  are  proofs,  that,  under  the 
spur  of  that  increasing  population  which  ought  to 
spread  itself  over  Europe,  these  deserts  might 
bloom  into  gardens.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  now  fertile  Holland  was  once  a  morass 
like  much  of  Liineburg,  and  that  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  are  indebted  for  all  their  fertility  to 
that  system  of  artificial  irrigation  at  which  the 
feeble  descendants  of  the  men  who  executed  it 
are  lost  in  wonder* 

In  the  province  of  Liineburg,  and  also  generally 
all  over  the  noithem  part  of  Germany,  large  masses 
of  granite  are  found,  which  excite  much  surprise, 
and  even  wonder*  Rude  blodcs  lie  on  the  surface, 
or  are  buried  in  the  sand.     Smallw  pieces  are 
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found  deeper  buried,  all  the  angles  of  which  are  worn 
away  by  the  violent  action  of  water  ;   but  there 
are  no  granite  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Amongst  the  persons  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
cause  brought  and  scattered  these  stones  all  over 
the  country.     There  is  a  traditional  opinion  that 
there  formerly  existed  to  the  southward  of  the 
Erzgebirge,  or  Saxon  and  Bohemian  Alps,  an  im- 
mense lake,  which  at  length  forced  an  opening  for 
itself  in  what  is  now  the  channel  of  the  Elbe,  and 
through  the  neighbouring  broken  and  destroyed 
rocks  of  the  Switzerland  of  Saxony.    It  is  said  that 
these  waters  carried  with  them  all  those  stones  and 
sands  which  now  cover  the  surface  of  the  north  of 
Germany.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  sand  and 
the  stones  have  been  brought  by  the  same  cause, 
for  the  latter  are  fouiid  buried  at  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  former.     It  is  one  occupation  of  the 
peasants,  when  all  the  larger  stones  have  been 
cleared  away  from  the  surface,  to  seek  for  them 
under  it  by  means  of  an  iron  probe.     When  any 
are  discovered,  they  are  dug  up,  and  employed  to 
mend  the  roads,  and  to  build  walls  and  houses. 

The  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Gottingen,  Mr 
Hauseman,  however,  thinks  they  must  have  had  a 
different  origin.  He  has  examined  them  atten- 
tively, and  affirms,  I  believe,  that  there  is  no  gra- 
nite rocks  similar  to  these  stones  to  be  found  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps  above  mentioned, 
and  that  similar  rocks  are  only  to  be  found  on  the 
coast  of  Scandinavia.  Hence  he  is  inclined  to  sup- 
pose these  stones  and  sand  must  have  been  convey- 
ed from  Norway  to  Germany.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  decide  between  tradition  and  learning,  but  only 
to  remark,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  one  proof  of  those 
numerous  and  mighty  changes  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

To  support  the  tradition,  it  may,  however,  b^ 
mentioned,  that  to  this  day  the  Weser,  the  Elbe, 
the  Ems,  and  nearly  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  bring  down,  in  great  floods,  large 
quantities  of  sand,  which  they  deposit  in  their 
course,  and  which,  as  it  dries,  is  often  blown  over 
the  land.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  all  the  land  at  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers,  and  in  Holland,  which  has 
been  embanked  from  the  sea,  is  more  clay  than 
sand,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, more  rational  to  attribute  the  saud  which  co- 
vers the  north  of  Germany  to  the  action,  but  at 
some  former  period  more  violent  action  than  at 
present,  of  its  own  waters,  than  to  the  action  of 
the  ocean,  or  to  suppose  that  this  sand  has  grown 
out  of,  or  has  been  left  by,  the  sea. 
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HAHBORO,  AND  FREE  TOWNS  OF  6EEMAMT. 

Afluemee  and  dtamUmeu, — A  auto9u — BmUmgt^ 
sem  HJle. — Camwiry  houMei. — RamvUTt  garden^ — Khp* 
dod^s  grave^-^A  part  of  kis  character^^^Dandng  saloons* 
— Nmmher  of  ckiUrtn  6orm  out  of  marriage. — EffteU 
cm  munrai  ikarader. — Education. — Systan  for  the  reUef 
tf  tke  foor.^Pfqf9S9or  BSuck^'Theaire.^'4)ito  van  WU- 
UUmek^-^Qaofmeraal  iravdl€rs.f-^Voannertialinms.--^For-> 
mati9^  of  ike  Hanseaiic  league, — Former  exieni^-^Pre^ 
semt  im/bience  of  Hanse  towns. — Number  of  free  towns. — 
FreMeutJorm  of  government. — Senates. '^Citizens. — Their 
skare  sm  tke  government. — Quantity  of  jurisconsults. — 
Commissions  condttatrice^-^Leave  Hamburg. 

iHKRS  is  a  gceal  oontcast  between  the  sSent 
town  of  HaoDover,  the  quiet  and  almost  deserted 
ands  of  liindnug,  and  the  crowds,  the  activity, 
and  tlie  bustle  of  Hambnig.  They  are  trifling  to 
a  pemn  who  is  wafted  from  London ;  but  they 
appear  extraordinary  to  an  inhabitant  of  HannoTer, 
when  he  visits  Hambuig  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
lost  in  amazement,  and  thinks  he  can  never  suffi- 
ciently expatiate  on  the  animation  that  excites  so 
nuch  wonder.     This  shews  how  calm,  regular. 
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methodical,  and  even  dull,  Hannover  is,  compared 
with  Hamburg.  Some  Hannoverians  had  describ- 
ed to  me,  with  exstacy,  a  public  promenade  at 
Hamburg,  called  the  Jungfern  Stiegy  and  I  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  their  own  quiet- 
ness, that  I  was  almost  prepared  to  join  in  their 
opinions,  when  I  saw  the  quantity  of  people  and 
of  apparent  enjoyment  on  this  walk  on  the  evening 
of  my  arrival  in  Hamburg. 

Its  name,  translated,  signifies  Maiden's  Stile  ; 
and,  if  I  might  judge  from  what  I  saw  there,  it 
has  always  been  much  frequented  by  a  class  of 
ladies,  who  are  very  numerous  and  famous  in  Ham- 
burg, and  who  generally  remain  for  the  whole  of 
their  lives  maidens  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  On  one 
side,  through  its  whole  length,  there  is  a  row  of 
handsome  houses,  a  broad  carriage  road,  a  walk 
planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  the  other  side 
is  bounded  by  a  small  handsome  lake  formed  by 
the  Alster,  a  river  that  flows  into  the  Elbe  at 
Hamburg.  The  coffee-houses  may  almost  vie  with 
those  of  the  Palais  Royal  for  splendour ;  and,  to- 
wards evening,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population 
of  the  town  were  collected  on.  this  singIe.spot.  The 
busy  hum  of  the  conversation  of  such  a  multitude^ 
and  their  restless  movement,  was  like. the  waves  as 
they  break  on  the  shore.  Many  were  walking. 
Many  were  sitting  about  the  coffee-houses,  or  on 
benches^  and  many  were  idly  gazing  on  the  still 
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niters.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer^s  evening,  and 
the  moon  shone  both  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
lake.  Several  boats  floated  on  it,  and  the  people  in 
them  were  still,  and  seemed  more  disposed  to  en- 
joy than  to  disturb  the  serenity.  The  multitude 
were  of  all  ages,  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  remained  enjoying  themselves  late  in 
the  nighL  In  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  people 
go  quietly  home,  and  to  bed,  towards  ten  o'clock  ; 
but,  at  midnight,  the  walk  was  yet  crowded,  and 
it  was  long  after  before  all  the  revellers  had  re- 
tired. Such  is  the  luxury  or  profligacy  of  com- 
mercial cities. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  town  appeared  desert- 
ed, its  whole  population  were  passing  on  the  road 
between  Uambuig  and  Altona.  The  gay  and  the 
wealthy  were  gallopping  on  horseback,  or  rattling 
along  in  a  sort  of  wicker  carriages,  many  of  which 
were  standing  ready  to  be  hired ;  the  modest  and 
the  middling  classes  were  hurrying  out  of  the  dust  to 
reach  some  of  the  delightful  public  gardens  which 
lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  poorer  people 
sought  their  pleasure  in  the  cabarets  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  in  looking  at  curiosities  and  wonders 
which  they  probably  saw  every  Sunday.  Wild  beasts, 
and  stalls  for  the  sale  of  old  books,  fruit-sellers, 
dealers  in  earthenware  and  in  old  iron,  fiddlers, 
band-organ  players,  and  Punch,  fortune-tellers, 
and  men  inviting  the  passer  by  to  game,  some 
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bawling  iBnglish  Iblacking,  and  otliers  praising  ks 
wonderful  for  its  virtues  Dutch  cement,  curiosities 
both  dead  and  alive,  here  a  remarkable  calf,  and 
there  a  penny  show,  Ibooths  in  which  feats  of  horse- 
manship and  wire- dancing  were  exhibited:  In  shoVt, 
some  amusements  and  follies  of  all  kinds  were  col- 
lected  on  this  single  sp6t,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if 
the  motley  scene  could  be  surpassed  by  any  thing  at 
Naples,  or  oh  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  All  this  in  a 
German  town,  and  on  a  Sunday,  surprised  me. 
Dancing  on  a  Sunday  evening  is  every  where  com- 
mon, but  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
revelry  and  shows  only  at  Hamburg.     It  resembles 

^  '  A. 

Paris  on  Sunday,  And  on  week  dajrs,  when  the 
quays,  the  streets,  and  the  change  tire  crowded  With 
people  of  all  countries,  it  resembles  London. 

Although  the  hospitable  magistrates  ha^  given 
protection  to  several  persecuted  classes  of  men, 
and  have  enlarged  and  enriched  their  city  by  open, 
ing  her  gates  to  the  natives  of  Antwerp  when  that 
town  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  to  the  Jews  who 
were  driven  from  Portugal,  to  the  French  who  fled 
at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  last- 
ly, to  those  who  fled  from  the  French  llevolution  ; 
yet  Hamburg  must  always  be  considered  as  a  Ger- 
man town.  Though  mixed  with  foreigners,  the 
people  are,  in  their  language  and  customs,  German. 
It  is  situated  at  the  very  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  national  characteristics  of  dul- 
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neas  and  heaviness  are  said  to  be  strongest,  but 
whenever  they  are  applied  to  the  whole  German 
people,  they  ought  to  receive  many  limitations. 
Activity  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  density 
of  population.  The  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  of 
HambUTgi  of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  and  of 
the  provinces  on  the  Khine,  are  notoriously  the 
most  active  of  all  the  Germans ;  and  in  all  these 
places,  the  population  is  proportionately  crowded. 
That  the  peasants  who  are  thinly  scattered  over 
the  sandy  plains  of  the  north  without  one  laige 
city  betwixt  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  or  betwixt  Frank- 
fort and  Copenhagen,  are  dull  and  heavy,  may  be 
true,  but  these  characteristics  are  not  true  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  particularly  they  are 
not  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hambui^,  who  have 
always  participated  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affiiirs,  and  whose  industry  has  not  been  controlled 
or  limited  by  an  arbitrary  government. 

It  was  principally  between  Altona  and  Ham* 
burg  that  the  French  destroyed  so  many  build- 
ings when  they  had  possession  of  the  town.  Seve- 
ral ruins  remain,  and  those  houses  which  have  been 
rebuilt  have  been  run  up  in  a  hasty  manner ;  many 
of  them  are  small  and  ill-looking,  which  gave  the 
place  itself,  animated  as  it  was,  a  very  shabby  mean 
appearance. 

A  native  of  our  own  country,  who  has  not  re- 
sided for  some  time  out  of  it,  would  scarcely  re- 
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mark  as  peculiar  the  apparent  comfort,  clean- 
liness, and  affluence,  which  struck  me  as  distinguish* 
ing  the  people  of  Hamburg.  I  was  indebted  for 
the  observation,  and  for  the  pleasure  which  con- 
templating the  enjoyments  of  our  fellow  creatures 
gives,  to  my  residence  in  a  poorer  country.  All 
around  the  city  there  are  several  little  distinct 
districts,  or  lands,  some  of  them  are  depend' 
ant  on  Hamburg,  and  some  on  Hannover.  These 
districts  are  generally  rich  marsh  lands  ;  their  in- 
habitants are  extremely  wealthy,  and  the  women 
are  said  to  wear  on  gala  days  diamonds  and  jewels 
that  are  splendid  enough  to  adorn  a  princess. 
Each  of  these  districts  has  a  costume  somewhat 
resembling  the  costumes  of  the  Swiss,  and  the 
people,  who  are  generally  handsome,  look  neat 
and  gay.  Before  reaching  the  town,  I  had  seen 
many  of  them,  their  larger  and  better  houses, 
their  finely  painted  milk-pails,  with  polished 
hoops,  and  their  cleanly  appearance,  plainly  in- 
dicated more  affluence  than  I  had  lately  seen. 
They  give  the  market  of  Hamburg,  where  they 
stand,  selling  flowers  or  fruits,  pr  watching  the 
piles  of  vegetables  ready  to  be  sold,  a  gay  and  ani- 
mated appearance.  The  servants  and  the  work- 
men were  all  neatly  and  well  dressed.  I  saw  po« 
thing  like  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  with  bet- 
ter clothes  the  people  looked  handsome  and 
healthy.     Cynics  may  rail  at  affluence  and  luxury, 
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but  the  beauty  of  the  human  face  and  figurei  which 
seems  to  be  increased  as  men  live  in  ease  and  en- 
joyment, proTes  their  advantages.  Excessive  labour 
and  poverty  distort  and  disfigure  the  form.  I  was 
sensible  of  this  as  I  looked  on  the  people  and  the 
enjoyment  at  Hamburg,  and  as  I  recollected  the 
nnwashed  faces,  dishevelled  hair,  neglected  clothes, 
and  squalid  persons  of  the  scattered  inhsbitants  of 
the  sands  of  Germsny.  Good  living  and  luxury 
^leaied  to  have  had  so  great  an  influence,  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  the  people  were  all  Grevmans. 

Almost  every  woman  of  Hamburg  carries,  when 
she  goes  abroad,  a  small  long  basket  under  her 
arm,  which  is  covered  and  concealed  by  a  shawl 
employed  solely  to  hide  it.  Every  one  provides 
herself  with  the  handsomest  shawl  her  means  can 
procnre  ;  it  is  often  better  than  any  article  of  the 
dress,  and  those  used  by  servants  of  opulent  fami- 
lies are  of  considerable  value,  and  descend  like  an 
heirJoom  from  mother  to  daughter  for  several  ge* 
neiations.  Scandal  has  been  very  busy  with  the  fame 
of  those  ladies  who  carry  baskets,  but  if  all  these  are 
of  doubtful  reputation,  they  amount  to  at  least  half 
the  females  of  Hamburg.  The  baskets  and  shawls 
give  an  air  of  gentility  and  of  intrigue,  and  curio- 
sity wishes  to  know  what  it  is  which  is  so  carefully 
concealed. 

Hambui^  is  very  well  situated  to  be  kept  dean, 
a  branch  of  the  Elbe  washes  it,  and  the  Alster,  the 
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little  river  before  inentioiied»  runs  tbrough  the  town 
in  two  small  streams.  Yet  it  has  not  been  improired 
in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  its  situation^  and 
the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  nar« 
row,  crookedt  and  ill  paved,  the  houses  are  badly 
built,  and  huddled  together,  and  when  good*k>ok- 
ingt  can  be  rarely  seen.  The  public  buildings  are 
krge,  but  not  handsome,  and  most  of  the  churches 
are  greilt  masses  of  red  brick,  all  the  steeples 
df  which,  having  sunk,  now  lean  on  one  side,  and 
look  ready  to  fall.  No  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to 
keep  the  town  dean,  the  canals  were  suffered  to  be 
without  water,  and  emitted  in  the  warm  weather 
most  unhealthy  smells,  8t  MichaePs  church  is 
modem,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  standing  in 
an  open  place,  where  it  can  be  seen.  It  is  a  very 
second  rate  building,  in  which  all  the  fauiCs  of 
Italian  architecture  are  carried  to  a  ridiculous  ex« 
cess.  It  is  well  proportioned,  and  had  the  archi- 
tect  only  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  the  orna- 
ments, had  he  left  out  his  pilasters  on  high  pedes* 
tals,  and  not  cut  his  cornice  into  innumerable 
angles,  had  he  made  the  building  as  simple  as  pes* 
•ibie,  it  might  have  been  elegant.  But  at  present 
it  has  a  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance. 

The  handsomest  building  in  Hamburg  is  the 
Bdrften  Halle,  but  unfortunately  this  is  situated  in 
so  narrow  a  street,  that  it  can  be  scarcely  seen.  It  is 
the  coffee-house  of  the  merchantSi  where  they  meet 
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attd  plan  tbcfhr  speculations,  witk  ttery  meitin« 
tile  inlbrmatioii  at  their  comtaand.  Newijpapers, 
current  pieces,  jouilids,  peiiodical  pnbfications, 
every  thing  necessary  to  the  merchant  is  col* 
lected.  In  the  building  are  reading-rooms,  ball- 
rdoms,  a  library,  a  coffee-house,  a  restauratenr, 
and  every  kind  of  refreshment  both  for  body  and 
mind.  It  is  supported  by  subscripition ;  strtingeM 
are  admitted,  on  being  introduced.  The  rooms 
are  splendid,  and  the  accommodation  excellenl. 
A  mercantile  newspaper  is  published  in  the  same 
building,  which  is  known  all  over  Germatiy,  and 
perhaps  in  every  commercial  town  in  Europe. 
The  Udle  is  open  the  whole  day,  but  it  is  most  fre- 
quented a  few  hours  before  and  after  change  time. 
In  ornamenting  such  places,  rather  than  in  build- 
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ing  churches,  the  merchants  of  Hamburg  like  to 
display  their  wealth ;  in  them,  in  their  bouses,  and 
places  of  amusement,  you  can  form  an  idea  of  their 
affluence. 

I  found  the  environs  of  Hamburg  delightful. 
The  noble  Elbe,  smooth  as  a  mirrot*,  was  uniting 
its  waters  to  the  ocean,  and  reflecting  gloriously 
the  rays  of  the  sun;  Below  liamburg  the  Ibnd 
rises  rather  abruptly  from  the  river,  and  its  bank 
is  adorned  with  well  laid  out  gardens  and  fitfe 
houses.  The  beauty  is  rather  in  the  territories  of 
Denmark  than  in  those  of  Hambui^,  but  much  df 
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it  is  owing  to  the  merchants  of  the  Utteri  who 
have  employed  their  wealth  to  adorn  this  part  of 
the  country.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  so  abundant  in  signs  of  human  happiness 
as  the  environs  of  London.  The  nice  houses  and 
gardens  $  the  windows  ornamented  with  flowers 
and  curtains  $  the  regular  and  beautiful  walks,  are 
all  signs  of  enjoyment*  There  each  house  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  comfortable  habitation  of 
a  familyi  and  the  joys  of  the  inner  chambers  are 
not  less  dear  to  our  hearts  than  the  gaiety  of  the 
outsides  to  our  eyes.  The  environs  of  Hamburg 
present  similar  pictures  of  human  felicity.  The 
merchants  employ  their  wealth  to  make  themselves 
and  their  families  comfortable  and  healthy  houses, 
removed  from  the  close  and  crowded  city.  They 
may  haye  borrowed  this  taste  from  us  $  but  it  ieemn 
natural,  and,  whenever  men  are  not  dazzled  and 
corrupted  by  their  idle  reverence  for  monarchs,  they 
will  assuredly  make  comfortable  dwellings  for  the 
mass  of  the  society  before  they  build  palaces  for  the 
few. 

The  Hamburgers  are  greedy  of  amusement,  and 
the  environs  of  the  city  abound  in  houses  of  enter- 
tainment. One  of  these,  from  its  elegance  and 
beauty,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  A  little  below 
Ottenson,  a  small  village,  farther  than  Altona  from 
Hamburgh,  is  a  beautiful  garden,  which,  in  point 
of  situation  and  neatness,  may  vie  with  any  of  the 
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world.  It  occupies  the  rising  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  river  and  opposite 
coast.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  the  house, 
which  is  elegantly  furnished.  Every  kind  of  re- 
freshment may  be  procured.  That  never-failing 
accompaniment  of  such  places  in  Germany,  a  band 
of  music,  filled  the  still  and  fragrant  air  with  sweet 
sounds.  You  sip  coffee,  or  lave  your  lips  with 
wine,  under  the  shade  of  fine  trees ;  you  throw 
your  eyes  over  the  wide  and  majestic  Elbe,  and, 
music  sounding  from  a  distance,  makes  the  scene  a 
sort  of  paradise.  The  general  calmness  and  gentle- 
ness of  the  people  allow  no  noise  and  turbulence. 
They  were  like  the  place,  still,  and  yet  happy.  It 
is  called  the  **  Rainvillsiche  Garten," — Rain  villus 
Garden, — ^is  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  best 
company  of  Hamburg,  and  does  honour  to  their 
taste. 

No  stranger  goes  to  Ottenson  without  visiting 
the  grave  of  Klopstock,  who  is  buried  in  the 
church-yard,  beneath  the  large  linden  tree,  under 
which  he  delighted  to  sit.  His  second  wife  is  bu- 
ried beside  him,  and  two  plain  stones  mark  their 
graves.  Some  lines  from  the  Messiah  are  sculptur- 
ed on  his  tombstone,  but  they  are  so  much  scribbled 
over  by  the  names  of  visitants,  every  one  of  whom  is 
of  more  consequence  than  Klopstock,  that  his  name 
can  scarcely  be  read.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  delightful  residence  than  the  neighbour- 
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hoq4  of  Hamburg.  The  cou^ntry  is  t>9ai:ttifi(),  and 
the  society  of  the  tQwn  ia  ^qui^l  to  the  siopiety  of 
any  towp  of  Germany.  He  appearsi  tp  bave  been 
in  o|^^  point — ^perhaps  he  was  i^  many-r-like  our 
own  Gii^y.  He  Mfished  to  be  though^  a  gevtlemaB, 
Qt  9  n^an  pf  the  world,  rather  thap  a  po^t ;  he  fui" 
supaed  t]!^  appf;aranc^  aq(}  behaviour  of  a  pplished 
pomtiei*!  and  wh^n  his  auditors  expected  to  hear 
}^ipi  tal^  pf  tbe  {aw^  pf  rytbme,  pr  the  difficulties 
I)p  bad  found  in  executing  his  own  prodqc^ions^rrr 
wb^n  they  expected  to  gfttber  frpm  him  the  wis- 
dom of  pp?try  m^  of  inspiratipu,  he  talked  to  them 
pf  skmting  And  of  managing  horses.  As  Goethe 
was  bp^inhing  to  be  known  in  the  world*  ](Clop- 
Stock  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation ;  and 
the  Utter  visited  the  former  at  Frankfort,  on  his 
mj  to  Carlsruhe,  The  youpg  poet  expected  to 
have  learnt  much  from  his  senior  relative  to  their 
art*  Klopstopkt  however,  recommended  to  him 
the  skaitfii  which  were  used  in  Friezland  as  better 
tbM)  those  u^ed  in  Germanyt  Goethe  procured 
himself  a  p$ir,  which,  as  be  is  a  great  lover  of  re- 
lics and  antiquities,  be  probably  preserves  to  the 
present  day.  Hagedom,.  another  early  German 
poet  of  some  celebrity,  also  lived  and  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  bis  works  in  the  neighbourl^ood  of 
Hamburgh  In  Ottenson  clmrch-yard»  the  Dioke  of 
Brunswick,  who  was  before  mentioned,  is  also  bu- 
ried.   The  little  spot  contains  the  du,st  of  a  prince 
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who  wM  hoDonied  at  a  htuo  and  of  an  iUftttiioat 
poet« 

The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hambuiig,  and 
their  love  <tf  amusement,  is  also  shewn  in  their  dxa* 
cing  saloons,  which  are  splendid  and  numeroiis. 
Thore  ia  one  bj  AlUma,  intended  for  every  de- 
scription of  persons,  which  merits  the  diameter  of 
a  snpecb  roonu  Such  places  are  ctmatantly  Yisiled, 
particularly  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  by  the  young 
of  both  sexes.  Some  are  frequented  only  by  fe- 
males of  lost  reputation.  There  is  one  such,  cal- 
led the  Hall  of  ApoUo,  which  is  one  of  the  mo^t 
i^en&d  rooms  in  the  whole  town,  and  which  is  o^ 
casionally  visited  by  a  class  of  persons  who,  in  our 
country,  would  rqprd  it  as  a  profiuuuion.  My  at- 
tention was  directed  to  it  by  a  middle  aged  citiaen 
of  the  middling  classes  of  life,  who  spoke  of  it  in 
piesrace  of  his  wife,  and  several  other  persops,  as 
m  plnoe  which  all  stnmgers  visited,  and  where  he 
badno  okgection  to  accompany  his  friends.  There 
is  something  of  decency  about  the  haunts  of  vice  on 
die  continent,  that  while  it  renders  them  more  dan* 
gerous,  does  not  invest  them  with  thi^  character 
of  tenor  and  Uackguardism  which  belongs  to  them 
in  our  country.  Their  decency  i%  in  truth,  their 
greatest  evil,  i|s  it  leaves  young  men  no  motives 
nriong  firom  disgust,  from  delicacy  or  prudence,  to 
avoid  them. 

Sneh  assemhlifs,  and  the  opinion  entertained 
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with  regard  to  them,  must  have  a  powerful  inflii- 
ence  on  morals  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
number  of  children  bom  out  of  marriage.  In 
Hamburg,  in  1817,  the  whole  number  of  births 
was  3589»  out  of  which  338  were  the  children  of 
parents  not  married.  The  proportion  of  natural  to 
legitimate  children  was  one  to  ten  and  a  half.  Ham- 
burg has  the  name  of  a  free  town,  and  because  many 
persons  are  ready  to  attribute  every  crime  and 
every  disorder  to  freedom,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
tlie  reader  that  similar  assemblies,  if  they  are  not  so 
splendid,  axe  equally  numerous  in  the  royal  resi- 
dences of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and  in  Berlin 
they  are  certainly  more  libertine  and  profligate. 

The  number  of  children  bom  out  of  marriage 
is  also  equally  great,  and  greater  in  royal  cities, 
than  in  the  free  town  of  Hamburg.  In  Paris,  in 
the  year  1815,  out  of  2S,6l2  births,  8976  were 
children  bom  out  of  marriage.  The  proportion  is 
here  more  than  one  third.  In  Petersburgh,  in 
1816,  it  was  one  out  of  seven  ;— -7888  was  the  num- 
ber of  births,  and  1111  of  these  were  natural  chil- 
dren. I  have  also  met  some  accounts  of  the  chil- 
dren baptized  in  Dresden,  but  they  did  not  ex- 
tend to  a  great  period,  and  therefore  do  not  justify 
any  general  conclusion.  The  proportion  of  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  marriage  was,  however,  as  one  to 
four.  In  the  provinces  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  in 
the  year  1791 »  the  whole  number  of  births  was 
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5873 ;  of  theie  955  were  children  bom  out  of  m«r» 
li^e ;  in  1792>  the  whole  number  was  577 5^  ^od 
then  the  children  bom  out  of  marrii^e  were  280 ;  in 
the  first  year  the  proportion  was  one  to  twenty-two^ 
in  the  second,  one  to  twenty.  In  Paris  there  are 
fonr  times  as  many,  in  Dresden  twice  as  many, 
and  in  Fetersburgh  one  third  more  children,  pro* 
portionatdy,  bora  out  of  marriage  than  in  Ham<» 
harg,  while  in  the  provincis  (^  Bremen  there  was 
miMne  than  a  half  less.  This  latter  was,  however, 
the  proportion  of  a  period  long  past,  and  there  may 
now  be  a  great  difference.  * 

Were  all  these  children  the  result  of  a  loose  and 
promiacoous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  if  their  fathers 
took  no  further  notice  nor  care  of  them,  they  would 
mirk  a  most  deplorable  state  of  society ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  France  and  in  Germa«> 
ny,  the  parents  of  many  (^  the  children  live  con- 
stantly together,  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to 
the  l^itimacy  of  their  union  but  die  mere  cere* 
mony  of  marriage. 

It  is  a  nuittor  of  surprise  how  magistrates  and 
legisktors,  who  tdke  on  themselves  the  task  of 
^venting  crimes,  not  only  tolerate»  but  license 


*  Since  the  text  was  written,  I  have  seen  the  list  of  births 
in  diese  provinces  for  1817,  in  which  the  proportion  of  natu- 
nd  fo  legitimate  chiklren  is  as  1  to  15,  and  in  the  whole 
kington  of  Hannorer  as  1  to  14* 
▼OL.  J.  O 
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placei  where  the  temptation  to  commit  them  is 
hatched ;  how  they  can  take  away  a  life  for  forge* 
ry,  and  sanction  that  diMipation  to  participate  in 
which  forgery  is  committed  i  how  they  who  taice 
on  themselves  to  prescribe  all  the  actions  of  their 
fellow  men,  can  permit  them  to  frequent  assemblies 
in  which  manly  virtue,  and  all  the  better  affections 
of  the  heart,  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  low  sen- 
suality. But  legislators  are  ignorant  of  the  mis* 
chiefs,  and  careless  of  the  consequences,  of  laws. 
They  have  in  their  youth  trod  in  the  enchanted  cir- 
cle of  dissipation,  and  ever  afterwards  live  on  in  its 
delusions.  Their  ambition  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  to  make  men  good,  but  to  make  them  obe* 
dient ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  have  of- 
ten seduced  nations  to  be  criminal  that  they  might 
be  rendered  more  tractable.  Their  desire  is  to  go- 
vern, and,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  revenue,  as  a 
means  of  governing,  they  license  prostitutes  and 
sanction  gambling.  Tht7  substitute  their  laws 
for  the  laws  of  nature  {  they  usurp  the  authority 
which  reason  ought  to  have  over  men,  and,  when 
they  have  taught  the  human  race  to  look  only  to 
them,  to  bow  in  obedience  to  their  authority,  they 
teach  one  species  of  immorality  by  their  commands, 
and  another  by  neglecting  to  forbid  it.  We  ac- 
cordingly find,  in  the  much  governed  countries  of 
Germany,  that  men,  otherwise  decent  and  respect- 
able, frequent  assemblies,  without  a  blush,  which. 
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in  countries  where  the  cares  of  the  government 
are  somewhat  less  extensive,  where  the  people 
think  more  for  themselves,  no  man  could  visit 
without  reproach. 

The  establishments  for  education  in  Hamburg 
are  very  good.  Every  parish,  of  which  there  are 
five,  has  its  own  school,  where  the  poor  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion,  fi*ee  of 
expence.  Exclusive  of  these,  there  is  a  school  de* 
stined  for  the  children  of  paupers,— Die  Industrie 
und  Arbeit  Schule,— -in  which  they  are  taught  the 
above  useful  arts,  and  also  how  to  perform  various 
sorts  of  work.  There  are  several  schools  of  a  bet- 
ter sort.  There  is  a  high-school,  in  which  the 
classical  languages  are  taught,  and  there  is  what  is 
called  a  Gymnasium,  in  which  young  men  are  pre- 
pared for  the  university  ;  but  Hamburg  itself  has 
no  university.  In  most  parts  of  Germany  the 
whole  education  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  magisti-acy,  while  in  Hamburg  there  are  many 
private  schools. 

When  the  French  were  in  possession  of  Ham- 
burg, they  suspended  the  establishment  which  for- 
merly provided  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  When 
it  was  in  activity  not  a  beggar  was  to  be  seen,  and 
before  it  was  established  they  were  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  the  streets  without 
being  very  much  annoyed  by  them.  During  the 
time  its  operations  were  suspended,  the  evil  again 
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grew  intolerable }  they  are  now  resumedi  Bnd» 
during  my  stay  in  Hamburg*  I  mw  only  three  beg* 
gars,  at  the  moment  I  wai  about  to  depart.  ^Fhey 
had  taken  their  station  at  the  common  landing* 
place,  were  most  wretched-looking,  and  were  ¥ery 
importunate  in  their  demands.  It  is  forbidden  by 
the  laws  to  give  alms,  under  «  penalty  of  five  R. 
Thalers,  half  of  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  beggar 
if  he  informs  against  the  giver.  Indiscriminat# 
alms  given  is  not  a  virtue  ;  but  I  am  slow  to  be* 
lieve  any  general  rule  can  be  the  exact  measure  to 
which  our  charities  ought  to  extend,  and  I  am  un* 
willing  to  think  that  the  good  of  society  can  ever 
demand  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  our  benevo* 
lent  affections.  This  is  something  worse.  It  brihea 
villany  to  smite  charity. 

The  establishment  dates  from  the  year  1788, 
and  waa  supported  by  all  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  superior  part  of  it  consisted  of  an  up* 
per  poor  committee,  composed  of  five  senators,  two 
elders  of  the  parishes,  and  twenty  citissena.  In 
this  committee,  the  treasurers  of  the  churches,  the 
chiefs  of  the  orphan*house,  of  the  bospital,  and  of 
the  penitentiary,  had  seats  and  votes.  Their  prin* 
cipal  business  was  to  provide  employment  for  the 
poor,  and  to  take  care  of  the  funds  for  their  aup. 
port.  A  smaller  committee,  consisting  of  twelve, 
directed  those  persons  who  claimed  oisistanoe 
to  be  employed,  rewarded,  or  puniabed,  aeeording 
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as  they  were  ia  distress,  were  industrious,  or  were 
negligent.  To  promote  the  aim  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  town  was  divided  into  five  districts,  and 
each  district  was  again  divided  into  twelve  quar- 
ters, and,  as  the  town  does  not  contain  more  than 
107,000  inhabitants,  each  quarter  could  not  con* 
tain,  on  an  average,  2000.  Each  district  had  two 
overseers,  and  the  respectable  citizens  in  each  quar- 
ter, in  conjunction  with  the  overseers,  and  under 
their  guidance,  looked  after  the  poor  in  their  quar- 
ter, and  collected  what  funds  they  could  for  their 
support.  They  visited  the  houses,  and  inquired 
into  the  character  of  every  person  asking  or  need- 
ing  succour.  They  ascertained  what  was  the  cause 
of  their  distress,  and  what  was  the  best  means  of 
helping  them.  All  these  circumstances  were  mark- 
ed on  papers  of  a  certain  form,  provided  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  the  whole  life  and  character  of 
every  one  of  the  poorer  people  became  known  to 
the  magistrates,  and  was  put  on  record.  The  in- 
dustrious were  encouraged,  the  idle  were  compel- 
led to  work,  and  those  whose  misconduct  had 
brought  misery  on  themselves,  were  otherwise  pu« 
nished.  Care  was  taken  that  the  children  were  all 
sent  to  school.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  most  extensive 
police  of  citizens,  and  perhaps  as  efficient  a  one  as 
could  be  established.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  when  it  was  vigorously  followed  out  there 
would  be  no  beggars,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
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poor  would  fall  under  the  tutelage  and  care  of  the 
poor  committees. 

One  of  the  principal  promoters  of  this  scheme 
was  a  Professor  Biisch ;  and  for  his  services  to  hu- 
manity-y  the  citizens,  under  the  guidance  of  a  so- 
ciety which  there  is  in  Hamburg  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  useful  arts,  have  erected  a  monu« 
ment  to  his  honour.  It  is  placed  on  the  walls  of 
the  town,  which  are  converted  into  a  promenade. 
It  is  a  simple  obelisk  on  a  pedestal  of  granite,  on 
which  is  a  medallion  of  Biisch,  and  some  figures, 
emblematical  of  learning,  and  of  the  peaceful  vir- 
tues of  citizens.  There  is  nothing  to  admire  in 
the  execution.  The  inhabitants  of  free  towns  in 
modern  times,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  free 
cities  of  ancient  Greece,  know  how  to  honour  me- 
rit i  and,  in  the  estimation  of  wisdom,  the  world 
is  likely  to  be  more  benefited  by  a  monument  to 
such  a  man  as  Biisch  than  by  all  those  which  are 
erected  to  commemorate  victories,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  defeats, — ^which  are  glory  to  one  nation, 
but  shame  to  another.  Modem  wars  are  made  from 
such  a  calculating  policy,  that  the  merit  of  being 
pre-eminently  just  rarely  belongs  to  any  one  party. 

The  theatre  of  Hamburg  does  the  wealth  of  the 
citizens  no  honour.  It  is  a  small,  ill  built,  ill 
looking  house  ;  but  the  company  of  performers  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  third  best  of  Ger- 
many.   TKose  of  the  Court,  or  of  the  Burg  thea- 
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tie  at  VieBDa,  and  of  the  theatre  at  Berlin,  an  ni- 
perior ;  but  Hamburg  has  given  birth  to  and  nou- 
riahed  a  great  variety  of  talent.  The  celebrated 
Madame  Shr5der  is  a  native  of  Hamburg,  and  re- 
ceived her  theatrical  education  there.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Otto  von  Wittelsbach,  a  tragedy, 
written  by  a  Professor  Babo  of  Munich,  was  repre- 
sented, gave  me  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  per- 
foimers,  particularly  of  a  Mr  Herzfeld,  who  both 
looked  and  played  the  high-spirited,  open-hearted, 
generous,  disappointed,  fierce,  and  insulted  Otto 
very  well.  The  tragedy  is  written  in  prose,  but 
the  fable  is  good,  and  the  language  plain  and  neat, 
and  it  is  recommended  to  the  Germans  by  its  be- 
ing taken  from  an  event  in  their  own  history. 

Otto  was  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Phi- 
lip of  Suabia,  whom  he  in  a  great  measure  helped 
to  the  imperial  throne.  Philip  had  promised  him 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ;  but  afterwards, 
out  of  policy,  refused  to  give  him  either  of  them. 
And  Otto,  reconciled  from  supposing  Philip's 
conduct  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
assents  to  a  proposal  to  assist  the  King  of  Po- 
land, then  engaged  in  war.  He  is  too  noble 
himself  to  suspect  deceit  in  others ;  but  Philip 
has  a  minister,  who  seeks,  by  the  crooked  paths 
of  policy,  to  attain  that  security  which  is  al- 
ways reached  by  the  strait  ways  of  righteous- 
ness.    The  manner  in  which  this  minister  leads  his 
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master  from  one  step  of  state  policy  to  another^  till 
he  makes  the  once  noble  Philip  do  the  baaest  things, 
which  fill  him  with  fear  and  horror^  is  an  inatrnc'' 
tive  lesson.  The  minister  hates  the  generous 
Otto  i  and,  by  his  persuasion,  the  letter  of  recom*^ 
mendation  which  the  emperor  gives  Otto  to  the 
King  of  Poland,  warns  the  latter  to  be  careful  of 
him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Otto 
confides  the  letter  to  his  sword-bearer,  who  says, 
no  seal  ever  yet  hindered  him  from  reading  a 
letter,  because  he  cannot  read.  In  this  he  re-* 
serables  his  master,  who  had  begun  to  learn,  when 
the  monk,  his  instructor,  gave  him  a  book,  which 
began,  **  The  vow  of  chastity,  of  poverty,  and  of 
obedience,  is  the  only  key  to  the  door  of  heaven.'* 
Otto  threw  the  book  away,  and  forgot  his  reading. 
The  seal  of  the  letter  gets  melted  by  chance,  it  is 
read  to  Otto  by  a  friend,  and  he  then  discovers  the 
manner  in  which  Philip  wished  to  impose  on  him  ) 
he  returns  to  court,  upbraids,  and  in  the  beat  of 
altercation  murders  the  emperor ;  he  is  put  to  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  his  castle  of  Wittelsbach,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  *^  Agiolflnger,''  is  destroyed, 
and  as  he  is  about  to  leave  it  and  his  country  on  a 
pilgrimage,  he  is  murdered. 

I  know  no  German  tragedy  which  is  so  sim- 
ple and  plain,  so  clear  from  all  absurd  sympa- 
thies and  powerful  fates,  and  mysterious  necessities 
to  commit  crime  as  this.    It  has  not  that  vividness 
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tiduneba,  md  ippropriate  langoage,  tliat  admir- 
able representitkm  ttf  <rid  Cimei  which  distinguish- 
ed GoeU  Ton  Beriichingen ;  yet  Otto  is  the  vny 
pktare  ai  a  trne  knight,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nian- 
B^  of  that  time  seems  to  have  been  caoght  and 
eo|Med.     Men  of  strong  passions,  whose  conduct 
bn  been  accorately  described,  who  were  unalloyed 
by  afiectaUon  and  unpolished  by  refinement,  who 
lived  fin*  themselves,  and  so  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  as  to  remain  unaltered  by  its  opinions, 
probaUy  affiird  some  of  the  best  materials  for  tra- 
gedy.     We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
diaracter  (j£  the  days  of  chivalry  to  appreciate  the 
ioitimeiils,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  persons  who  lived  in  those  days.     And  a  tra- 
gic author  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  copy  the 
language  which  has  been  banded  down  to  us  as 
tbein.     Professor  Babo  has  done  this,  and  he  has 
succeeded.     The  piece,  though  not  new,  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  much  of  which  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  good  acting  of  Mr  HerzfelH 
I  may  here  mention  a  class  of  men  I  have  fn 
^lently  met  in  Germany,  but  with  whom  I  ai 
not  soffidently  acquainted  to  describe  them  acci 
ntely,   more  than  by  their  outward  marks, 
yon  meet  with  two  or  three  persons  riding  ( 
horaebock   in  company,   and  they  have   long  r 
piers  hanging  at  their  sides,  and  are  well  wra 
ped  op  in  great  coats  and  c^ie,  with  a  little  pot 
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iniiiitoiiti  strapped  cm  behind  their  tmddU,  ycro  nmy 
he  mte  they  are  meretttitiJe  trftvelleri*  If  the  eo* 
Idur  of  their  dothes  ttpproaehe*  grey,  «nd  lire  r** 
ther  coatMf  if  they  hoMt  of  the  exeellenee  of  Get' 
ififtt]  lAanufaetories,  uuA  exftlt  the  pfttriotiifm  of  ui^ 
itig  only  thetn,  if  they  have  »  mortal  hatred  for 
English  manufaeturerif  and  maehinery,  if  their  mati- 
ner»  are  rather  presumptuous  and  eoarsoi  like  men 
groivn  suddenly  rieh,  and  they  are  rather  dirty  «id 
slovenly  in  their  persons  i  they  are  of  the  same 
class  of  people,  but  they  surely  eome  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Khine,  from  Elberfeld,  or 
5dlingen«  The  riders  1  have  seen  in  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  I  have  occasionally  associated  with 
the  sect  at  Leipsic,  Uamburg,  Bremen,  Frank' 
fort,  and  in  Holland,  and  1  have  found  them  every 
ivhere  alikct 

They  are  a  numerous  class  of  men,  aa  the  whole 
commerce  of  Germany  is  yet  much  more  carried 
on  through  them  than  through  the  ordinary  post« 
Hiey  are  more  usually  partners  than  hired  persons^ 
From  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  from  their  mix* 
ing  much  with  society,  and  from  their  having  shar- 
ed in  that  good  education  which  is  given  to  every 
child  in  their  country,  they  are  some  of  its  most 
shrewd  and  practical  men«  Their  business  teaches 
them  not  to  confine  their  love  to  any  tract  of  Qer' 
many,  and  the  impediments  they  feel  to  their  sue* 
cess  from  the  numerous  governments,  makes  them 
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rational  and  steady  patriots. '  Several  petitions  and 
remonstrances  which  have  been  sent  from  the  com- 
mercial class  to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  and  to  the 
.soTcreign  of  Prussia,  relative  to  a  freedom  of  trade 
for  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  to  giving  free  con* 
stitutions  to  their  countiy }  and  some  very  spirited 
and  well  reasoned  articles  on  some  branches  of  poli* 
tical  economy  which  have  frequentlyfound their  way 
into  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  published  atStutgard, 
and  which  were  the  production  of  some  of  this 
class  of  men  residing  on  the  Rhine,  shew  in  what 
manner  they  begin  to  interest  themselves  in  poli* 
tics.  They  are  united  by  interest,  they  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  they  can  give  weight  to  their  senti- 
ments. They  have  suffered  from  an  alteration  in 
the  course  of  trade,  are  yet  ignorant  how  beneficial 
a  free  intercourse  between  nations  is,  and  they  are 
led  by  their  apparent  interest  to  wish  for  laws  re- 
stricting the  importation  of  French  and  English 
articles,  and  to  ask  for  a  monopoly.  With  these 
natural  defects,  and  with  too  great  an  habitual  love 
for  amusement,  they  are  certainly  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  active  and  political  of  all  the 
German  people. 

There  are  two  points  in  which  they  excel ;  they 
are  not  noble,  they  belong  to  no  caste,  and  are,  of 
course,  opposed  to  exclusive  privileges  ;  and  they 
do  not  form  incorporated  trades,  and  are,  there- 
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fore,  not  qipaied  to  b  free  excrciie  of  the  induitiy 

of  any  citizen.     They  are  gntbertng  wealth  and 

political  power,  and  untainted  with  the  metaphy* 

■iei  of  the  pbiloaophara,  the  techntcalitiea  of  the 

lawyen,  and  the  enthusiaam  of  tha  studenti,  and 

far  removed  from  the  ignorance  and  degradation 

of  the  peaiantH,  may  be  looked  on  ai  aome  of  the 

mottiune  and  healthy -minded  people  of  Germany. 

Tbey  are  neither  viaionarily  mad,  nor  practically 

alavea.     There  were  not  lesa  than  eighty  psraoni  of 

thu  deicription  from  all  parti  of  Germany,  who 

dined  at  the  table  d'h6te  every  day,  who  were  oon> 

i.ly  going  and  coming,  and  who  afforded  an 

eii  change  of  facea  and  of  society. 

1  commercial  mm  a  mere  idle  traveller  ttnda  no 

paniona,  for  every  other  inhabitant  baa  his  dia* 

t  occupation!  and  friendi,  who  find  him  amuse- 

t  when  he  ia  not  employed.     Nor  are  such 

to  be  recommended  to  those  who  pine  af- 

Bomfort  and  repotie,  and  whq  are  deiiroui  of 

ng  all  the  little  scraps  of  information  which 

UNually  Bupplied  by  an  intelligent  waiter,  or  a 

t'de'plaee.    Tbey  are,  however,  worth  visiting  \ 

:bem  you  feed  excellently,  the  conversation  ia 

lys  animated  and  loud  (  the  opinions  of  thii 

I  of  men  merit  attention,  and  the  large  parties 

eh  assemble  form  a  singular  feature  in  society. 

rer  but  In  Germany,  and  in  commercial  towns, 
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have  I  seen  a  table  d'h6te  which  was  habitually 
frequented  by  more  than  sixty  persons. 

The  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  seem  to  have  been 
fruitful  in  associations  to  obtain  or  preserve  freedom. 
The  Hanseatic  league,  though  neither  the  first  nor 
the  last,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  such 
associations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  union 
of  the  Swiss,  has  lasted  longer  than  any  other.  A 
union  of  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  which  was  also 
fonned  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  proper* 
ty,  and  giving  security  to  that  commerce  which  was 
just  then  beginning  to  spread  civilization  over 
Europe,  preceded  the  Hanseatic  league.  These 
unions  were  not  copied  from  one  another,  but 
were,  in  each  instance,  the  result  of  a  necessity  to 
protect  the  property  of  merchants  from  the  ra- 
vages of  fredbooters ;  and  the  mercantile  classes, 
relying  on  themselves,  united  togetlier  for  protec- 
tion and  security.  They  are  remarkable  instances 
of  a  common  interest  uniting  men  who  lived  under 
differa[it  governments,  who  were  separated  from 
each  other,  and  who  wanted  the  magic  bond  of  a 
common  countiy.  At  that  tian^  men  defended  one 
another  because  they  were  injured.  Now,  they  do 
it,  because  they  are  subJectB  or  slaves  of  the 
same  monarch. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Hanseatic  league 
comprised  almost  all  the  considerable  towns  of  Ger- 
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then  the  torture  has  been  abolished  in  Hannover* 
Their  interest,  also,  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  freedom  of  trade  in  Germanyi  and  as  this 
can  only  be  obtained  through  free  constitutions  be- 
ing given  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymeni  the  press 
of  the  Hanse  towns  will  assist  in  obtaining  them. 
With  commercial  people  freedom  and  prosperity 
must  be  synonymous  terms,  and  the  geographical 
situation  alone  of  these  towns  must  make  their  in<- 
habitants  admirers  of  freedom. 

In  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  I  am  not  so 
able  to  appreciate  their  effects,  but  it  may  be  re^ 
marked,  that  Klopstock  lived  and  wrote  in  Ham*- 
burg,  and  that  Goethe  was  bom  and  educated  ia 
Frankfort.  And,  according  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, of  liberty  being  the  mother  of  talents,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  natives  of  the  free  towns 
should,  in  no  case,  be  behind  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  general  form  of  the  government  of  these 
three  towns  is  the  same.  In  name  it  is  republican, 
and  each  is  an  independent  sovereign.  Under  the 
empire  they  were  subject  to  no  control  greater  than 
that  to  which  each  individual  sovereign  was  sub- 
ject. There  were  formerly  fifty-one  free  imperial 
towns  in  Germany,  which  were  also  republics, 
which  had  sovereign  power  withm  their  own  terri- 
tories, but  over  which  the  emperor  had  in  some 
measure  extended  his  dominion  rather  more  than 
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OTer  the  princes  of  the  empire*  They  were  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  wealth,  civilization,  and  industry  of 
Germany.  At  present  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  is 
the  only  one  remaining.  Ail  the  rest  have  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  different  sovereipn^s.  The 
alterations  in  society,  from  rude  freedom  to  polish- 
ed slavery,  are  nowhere  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Political  power, 
from  having  been  much  divided,  has  become  gra- 
dually concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  sove- 
reigns,  and  men  have  only  lately  learnt  all  the  evils 
of  this  concentration.  As  Frankfort  is  now  inde- 
pendent, and  as  it  forms,  with  the  three  cities  of 
Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  a  distinct  part  of 
the  empire  of  Grermany,  and  each  one  has  a  vote  at 
the  diet,  I  shall  include  Frankfort  in  the  few  ob- 
servations I  shall  here  make  on  their  different  con- 
stitutions. 

Both  the  executive  power  and  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering justice  are  placed  in  all  these  towns, 
in  the  hands  of  a  senate,  which  is  composed,  in 
Hamburg,  of  four  biirgermeisters  and  twenty-four 
senators ;  in  Lubeck  of  four  biirgermeisters  and 
sixteen  senators ;  in  Bremen  also  of  four  biirger- 
meisters and  twenty-four  senators ;  and  in  Frank- 
fort of  two  biirgermeisters  and  forty-two  sena- 
tors. In  the  three  Hanse  towns  the  senates  fill 
up  all  the  vacancies  which  may  occur  by  death  in 
their  own  body.     The  qualifications  requisite  for 
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a  senator  are,  that  the  person  is  a  citizen, — 
that  he  follows  that  Christian  confession  of  faith 
which  is  followed  by  the  city.  In  Bremen,  for  ex-» 
ample,  each  member  must  be  a  Calvinist ;  in  Ham- 
burg, a  Lutheran.  He  must  be  of  a  certain  age- 
not  related  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,-^and  he  must  not  be  in  the 
service  of  any  foreign  prince.  In  Frankfort  the 
members  of  the  senate  are  only  required  to  be 
Christians,  and  the  citizens  take  a  small  share  in 
electing  them.  The  senate  elects  six  persons, 
and  deputies  chosen  by  the  citizens  elect  six  more. 
These  twelve  elect  three  persons,  and  of  these 
three  the  senate  chooses  one.  In  this  manner 
every  vacancy  is  filled.  In  all  these  towns,  there- 
fore, the  citizens,  who  are  only  a  part  of  the 
people,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tion of  their  own  magistrates. 

When  the  townjs  of  Germany  first  grew  into  im- 
portance, there  were  no  large  accumulation  of  ca- 
pital in  the  bands  of  individual  tradesmen.  Each 
citizen  had  his  own  house,  worked  at  his  trade, 
had  his  single  apprentice,  and  very  often  no  jour^ 
neyman.  It  was  not  at  that  time  an  unjust  prin- 
ciple to  regard  him  only  as  a  citizen  who  possessed, 
within  the  walls,  a  house  of  a  certain  value,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  there  were  at  that  time  few  other  in- 
habitants of  towns  than  those  who  did  possess  a 
.house.    But  in  our  times  all  this  is  altered.    Large 
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G^italists  ffoajioj  many  men  who  constantly  live 
in  cities,  but  who  can  never  accumulate,  with 
the  wages  of  their  labour,  a  sufficiency  of  wealth 
to  purchase  a  house  in  a  city,  where,  from  con- 
venienoe  of  situation,  every  house  has  the  value 
of  a  palace.  .  And  when  the  law  makes  it  a  neces* 
sary  condition  to  obtaining  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
that  a  man  shall  possess  a  house  of  a  certain  value, 
all  the  people  who  cannot  buy  a  house,  and  who, 
at  the  present  day,  are  probably  the  majority  of 
the  society,  are  therefore  excluded  from  the  privi- 
l^s  of  citizenship,  by  a  regulation  made  under 
circumstances  totally  different  from  the  present, 
and  when  the  present  circumstances  could  never 
have  been  contemplated  or  imagined. 

Such  a  regulation  as  this  is  in  force  in  most  of 
the  Hanse  towns,  and  thus  a  large  body  of  the  in- 
habitants are  excluded  from  every  participation  in 
political  power.  Thus,  in  Hamburg,  those  citizens 
only  take  part  in  public  affairs  who  possess  a  house 
of  their  own  which  is  worth  I OOU  Reicbs  Thalers, 
^ecies,  or  about  L.  200  Sterling,  and  who  have 
had  the  right  of  citizenship  ccmferred  on  them  by 
the  s^iate.  To  obtain  them,  also,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  asjnrant  to  prove  that  he  is  not  noble, — not  a 
Wende, — and  not  a  Cerf-^Leibeigner, — that  he 
professes  one  of  the  three  Christian  confessions  of 
fiiith, — and  that  he  does  not  already  possess  the 
right  of  citizenship  in  any  other  city.     In  Frank- 
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fort,  to  be  a  citizen  a  man  must  possess  5000  Ao-^ 
rins,  or  L.  250  Sterling ;  but  here  the  legislative 
body 9  at  the  recommendation  of  the  senate,  has 
the  power  to  give  the  right  of  citizenship  to  per- 
sons of  extraordinary  talents,  or  who  may  other* 
wise  have  a  claim  on  it,  when  they  do  not  possess 
this  sum^  The  rights  of  citizenship  are  in  Lubeck 
and  Bremen  in  the  gift  of  the  senate,  and,  in  the 
latter  city,  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  a  man  must  possess  3000  Thalers  species, 
or  L.  600.  It  is  not  enough,  in  the  eyes  of  legis- 
lators, that  wealth  has  of  itself  a  thousand  charms, 
but  they  have  increased  its  influence  on  the  mind 
by  giving  it  a  multitude  of  privileges.  In  fact,  it 
has  now  usurped  all  the  power  of  legislation,  and 
most  penal  laws  are  now  made  for  the  mere  pro- 
tection of  wealth. 

The  senates  must  consult  the  citizens  when  new 
laws  are  to  be  made, — when  new  taxes  are  to  be 
levied,-.when  war  is  to  be  made,— when  a  new 
religion  is  to  be  tolerated, — when  the  domanial 
property  of  the  city  is  to  be  sold, — when  the  arm- 
ed force  is  to  be  augmented,— ^and  when  any  ex- 
pences  are  to  be  incurred.  The  power  to  make 
propositions  belongs  entirely  to  the  senate,  and  it 
makes  them  not  directly  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens, 
but  to  different  persons  who  represent  them.  In 
Lubeck  the  citizens  assemble  in  twelve  colleges,  or 
guilds,   according  to  their  trades ;   each  college 
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appoints  a  certain  number  of  elders,  with  whom 
the  senate  communicates  in  writing.  In  Bremen, 
the  citizens,  divided  into  four  sections,  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  notables  who  act  for  them,  and 
who  are  called  together  by  the  senate,  generally  se- 
veral times  in  the  year. 

Hamburg  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  Over 
the  citizens  of  each  of  these  parishes  three  elders 
have  authority.  They  are  called  the  college  of 
fifteen  elders.  The  college  elects  its  own  members 
from  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  different  parishes. 
It  also  elects  nine  deacons  for  each  parish,  who, 
united  with  them,  make  together  the  cpllege  of 
sixty,  and  twenty-four  subdeacons  for  each  parish, 
who,  united  with  the  rest,  make  the  college  of 
'180.  The  elders  elect,  further,  six  adjoints  for 
each  parish,  who,  united  to  the  others,  make  the 
whole  number  210.  When  the  citizens  are  called 
together  to  communicate  with  the  senate,  the  mem- 
bers of  these  colleges  must  attend ;  the  remainder 
of  the  citizens  may  if  they  please.  Before  any  pro- 
positions are  made  to  the  whole  of  the  citizens, 
they  are  communicated  to  the  elders,  and  their 
opinion  is  asked  as  to  the  propriety  of  assembling  the 
citizens,  though  they  have  no  power  to  compel  this 
when  the  senate  does  not  please.  When  the  citizens 
are  called  together,  and  200  are  assembled  in  the 
town-house,  the  biirgermeisters  appear,  and  the 
propositions  which  the  senate  has  to  make  are 
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tcad.  A  copy  of  these  ii  given  to  each  of  the 
five  pnriNhefl,  the  members  of  whichi  Mrith  the  se* 
nior  elder  of  each  parish  for  presidenti  go  into  Ave 
separate  chambers  to  deliberatci  and  each  parish 
comes  to  a  separate  resolution*  The  elderi  of  the 
different  parishes  now  meeti  and  makei  according 
to  the  resolutions  of  each  parishi  a  joint  resolution^ 
vrhich  passes  for  the  resolution  of  the  citizens*  If 
this  agree  with  the  propositions  of  the  senatCi  it  is 
then  law.  If  the  propositions  are  not  agreed  t0| 
the  senate  may  propose  them  again.  Should  they 
then  be  rejectedi  the  senatei  with  the  college  of 
sixty»  the  elders^  and  the  deaconsi  confer  on  the 
subject,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  an  agreement* 
When  this  occurs,  the  citizens  are  again  called  to* 
gether,  and,  as  their  leading  men  are  now  in  uni« 
son  with  the  senate,  the  propositions  are  generally 
assented  to.  Should  an  agreement  not  be  obtain- 
ed by  these  means,— sliould  the  citizens  obstinately 
refuse  their  consent  to  the  propositions,  the  senate 
retires  them  ''  from  its  great  love  for  freedom  and 
peace  ;^'  if  it  should  obstinately  persist,  a  deputation 
of  twenty  persons,  half  elected  out  of  the  senate, 
and  by  it,  and  half  elected  by  the  citizens,  have  a 
power  given  them,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  to 
decide  the  question.  From  the  power  which  the 
elders  have  of  leading  the  debates,  and  of  afterwards 
making  the  resolutions  nearly  what  they  please,— 
it  appears  that  this  should  be  called  the  satiate 
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conmiimtcating  with  the  elden  nther  than  with 
the  citiieiis.  There  is  reison  to  believe,  from  its 
hsni^  been  found  necessary  to  compel  a  certain 
nnmber  of  persons  to  attend,  that  the  citiiens 
ftnnd  themselves  of  no  consequence  in  these  as- 
semblies, and  therefore  leA  off  freqaenting  them. 
Hamboi^  however,  is  the  onl  j  one  of  the  Hanse 
towns  which  has  the  least  claim  to  the  name  of  a 
popolar  government. 

In  IVanklbrt  the  dtixens,  that  is,  persons  who 
possess  L.  2SO  Sterling,  and  have  had  the  rights  of 
^tiienship  given  them  by  the  senate,  are  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  their  ranks ;  the  first 
are  nobles,  learned  men,  public  servants,  &c.;  the 
second,  bankers,  merchants,  retail  traders,  &c*;  the 
third  are  mechanics,  and  persons  not  included  in  the 
two  first  classes.  Each  of  these  classes  elects  twenty- 
five  deputies,  by  each  of  the  members  inscribing  the 
names  of  twenty-five  citizens  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
giving  it  in  to  the  president,  and  they  tc^ther  ma- 
king seventy-five,  are  the  electing  college,  and  elect 
forty-five  persons  who  take  part  in  making  laws  when 
the  l^slative  body  is  called  together.  This  election 
is  renewed  ever  year.  These  forty-five  elected  mem- 
bers, twenty  members  of  the  senate  chosen  by  it, 
and  twenty  members  of  what  is  called  the  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  citiiens,  chosen  by  this  com- 
mittee, form  the  legislative  body  of  Frankfort.  The 
president  is  always  a  senator.  This  body  is  to  be 
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sembled  once  a  year  by  the  senatei  and  remains  six 
weeks  together.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  senate  to 
call  them  oftener,  and  to  keep  them  longer  together* 
In  describing  the  subjects  on  which  the  senates 
are  generally  obliged  to  consult  the  citizens,  I  de- 
scribed the  duties  and  functions  of  this  legislative 
body  which  represents  the  citizens.  The  perma- 
ment  committee  of  citizens,  mentioned  above,  con- 
sists of  fifty-one  originally  elected  by  the  citizens,  the 
vacancies  are  afterwards  filled  by  this  committee, 
choosing  six  of  its  own  members,  who,  with  six  of 
the  forty-five  representatives  of  the  citizens,  elect 
some  persons  to  fill  them.  Their  office  is  permanent, 
and  six  of  them  must  be  jurisconsults,— 'JS^^cA/^^e* 
lehrte.  The  influence  which  this  class  of  men  have 
in  Germany,  and  the  number  pf  them  who  are  em- 
ployed in  every  department  of  government,  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  andponderedon  by  all  tbpsewho  spe- 
culate on  the  further  progress  of  German  society. 
Tims  of  the  twenty-foursenatorsof  Hamburg  eleven 
must  be  jurisconsults,  and  three  of  the  bilrgermeis- 
ters,  four  secretaries,  and  four  ^'Syndici,''  who  have 
the  power  to  give  advice,  though  not  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  senate,  are  all  jurisconsults.  Thus  also  in  Bre- 
men, of  the  thirty-eight  persons  who  compose  the 
magistracy,  twenty-nine  are  jurisconsults*  These 
are  people  learned  in  law,  who  have  np  other  occu- 
pations but  those  of  governing  and  judging,  and  no 
other  emolument  but  what  they  derive  from  their 
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tndes.     An  equal  proportion  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  governments  of  Gennany. 

Fonutfly  in  civil  suits  of  a  certain  value»  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  firom  the  decisions  oi  the 
senates  to  the  court  of  the  empire.     At  present, 
there  is  no  appeal  but  that  of  sending  the  papers  of 
any  process  to  some  faculty  of  juri^rudence  for 
their  decision*     It  is  intended  to  establish  a  court 
of  apical  for  the  four  free  cities,  but  at  present 
the  senators  possess,  uncontrolled,  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering justice.    When  to  this,  and  the  share 
they  take  in  l^islation,  is  added,  that  they  alone  are 
the  executive  power,  that  the  accounts  of  the  expen- 
diture, with  the  exception  of  Frankfort,  are  submit- 
ted only  to  them,  and  that  they  hold  their  offices 
forlife,  itappearstome,  that,  so  far  asform  and  paper 
constitutions  go,  the  senates  of  all  these    towns 
have  unlimited  power ;  yet  I  believe  no  instance  is 
known  of  their  being  guilty  of  oppression,  or  of 
their  failing  to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er, the  general    interest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  favourable  opinion  which  the  citizens  enter- 
tain of  their  governments,  may  be  partly  deriv- 
ed from  they  being  much  better  than  the  go- 
vernments of  the  surrounding  monarchies.   But  so 
£ff  as  paper  constitutions  are  imagined  to  be  a  se- 
curity to  the  governed  against  the  power  of  the 
governors,  they  appear  to  be  perfect  anomalies  in 
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politics  ( the  peot)le  have  nd  seeuritien,  attd  yet  they 
are  not  oppressed. 

The  causes  of  the  moderation  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  pursuit  of  power,  as  compared  to  the  conduct 
of  othef  governors,  may  be  trae&d  to  th^ir  having 
little  or  no  territory,  abdve  all,  no  valutlble  distant 
territory^  and,  consequently,  they  dan  have  no  re^ 
venues  but  ^hat  they  derive  fVom  the  citizens. 
They  live  amongst  the  peopk^  and  they  at^i  there- 
fore, so  much  under  the  influence  of  publii^  opinion, 
as  if  they  had  no  control  over  the  piress,  and  every 
third  man  were  a  political  writer.  ConVersatidn, 
without  public  meetings,  or  official  and  authorized 
public  bodies,  gives  a  consistency  and  a  force  to 
public  opinion  which  keeps  the  magistrates  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  custom.  What  Villehs 
has  said  of  Lubeck,  the  government  of  Which  iis 
notoriously  a  close  oligarchy,  in  describing  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Hanse  towns,  appears  to  me  appli- 
cable to  them  all.  "  Le  gouvernment  de  Lubeck 
semble  etre  une  convention  de  famille  sans  defiance 
et  sans  jalousie,  oia  l*amour  de  la  m^re  commune, 
oil  la  bonne-foi  r^ciproque  et  le  respect  du  contrat 
d' union  tiennent  lieu  de  limites  et  de  vigilance  ac- 
tive." * 


*  Constitutions  dcs  trois  villes    libres  Ans6atiques,   par 
Charles  de  Villers,  p.  89. 
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^ere  is  gteat  difference  between  a  form  of  go- 
veriinient  and  principles  of  governing.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  what  the  former  is^  provided  the  latter 
be  rights  though  there  may  be  some  forms  under 
which  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  the  prin- 
ciples will  be  right  than  under  others.  It  is  the 
form  of  the  government  of  these  free  towns,  its  ap- 
proach to  an  oligarchy  of  lawyers,  which  is  wrong ; 
the  principles  of  governing,  because  they  have  al- 
ways been  subjected  to  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
are  commensurate  with  the  wisdom  which  the  peo- 
ple possess,  and  they  are,  therefore^  contented, 
and  the  government  is  good. 

Sciiie  wish  has  been  expressed  to  separate  the  judi- 
cial from  the  executive  functions,  and  although  this 
is,  in  theory,  an  excellent  principle,  yet  to  put  it  in 
practice  in  Hamburg,  while  public  opinion  can  con- 
trol both  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  teems 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  and  expence  it  would  occa- 
sion. A  greater  improvement  would  be  the  admission 
of  people  of  every  religion  into  the  offices  of  the  state, 
and  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Intolerance 
is  at  present  carried  farther  in  the  Hanse  towns, 
particularly  in  Bremen,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
enough,  that,  combined  with  this  intolerance,  the 
members  of  the  church  in  these  two  cities  should 
have  more  wealth  and  worldly  power  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  their  Protestant  brethren.     There  is 
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nothing  in  the  form  of  these  governments  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  or  which  can  be  imitated  by 
the  rest  of  Germany.  In  fact,  most  of  the  cities 
of  Germany  have  formerly  had  similar  constitu- 
tions, and  they  have  either  destroyed  themselves, 
or  they  have  been  destroyed  for  their  ineflSciency. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  governments  more  than 
the  expence  of  a  too  numerous  magistracy  to  pre- 
vent the  growing  prosperity  of  the  towns.  The 
inhabitants,  from  their  extensive  communication, 
must  increase  in  knowledge  and  liberality,  and, 
from  the  one  specimen  which  I  have  given  of  the 
influence  of  their  press,  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  rescuing  them  from  those  fatal 
speculations^  which  too  often  occupy  the  mere  lite* 
rary  men  of  Germany,  they  may  be  expected  to 
exert  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole 
country,  than  any  other  equal  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

All  the  free  towns  have  some  territory  more 
than  is  enclosed  by  their  walls,  and  some  of  it,  as 
Ritzebiittel,  which  belongs  to  Hamburg,  i$  at  a 
considerable  distance  frpm  the  city.  The  amount 
pf  the  inhabitants,  subjecti;  of  the  differerit  free 
towns,  that  is,  both  within  and  without  their  walls, 
is  as  follows:  Frankfort  47,372  ;  Lubeck  43,127  ; 
the  city  has  only  25,526 ;  Hamburg  129,739 ;  and 
Bremen  46,270.  Their  revenues  are  estimated, 
that  of  Frankfort  L.  80,000,  that  of  Lubeck  at 
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L.  SVfOOO,  that  of  Hamburg  L.  100,000,  and  that 
of  Bremen  at  L.40»000.  They  have  all  some 
debts.  Together,  they  contain  a  population  of 
266,000  persons,  and  a  revenue  of  L.  257,000  per 
year. 

Hamburg  and  Bremen  have  adopted  those 
commissions  concilialrice  which  were  first  invented 
in  Denmark.  They  are  composed  of  two  or  three 
persons  who  have  power  to  decide  disputes,  quar* 
rels,  and  claims  in  a  summary  way,  without  letting 
them  go  through  all  the  tedious  formalities  of  a  re* 
gular  law  process. 

I  left  Hamburgh  on  Monday,  June  8th,  in  a 
boat  that  goes  every  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  to 
Harburg«  It  cost  an  hour  and  a  half  to  cross. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  company  mixed  and 
agreeable.  A  great  deal  of  the  conversation  was 
of  that  trifling  sort  which  a  very  mixed  society 
of  people,  all  strangers  to  one  another,  usually 
have.  At  length,  some  political  topics  were 
started,  and  it  was  easy  to  remark,  that  most  of 
the  people  thought  more  than  they  dared  to 
say.  I  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the  many  per- 
sons who  are  employed  in  Germany  in  the  capacity 
of  governors  of  one  sort  or  another,  was  one  great 
cause  for  the  quantity  of  taxation,  and  for  that  con- 
tinued  poverty  of  the  people  of  which  they  were 
complaining.  Immediately  I  was  reproved  for 
venturing  too  far,  and  cautioned  to  be  careful  of 
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what;  I  said ;  which  shews  under  what  inspection 
and  restraints,  real  or  imaginary,  the  people  yet 
suppose  themselves  to  latfour.  From  politics  the 
conversation  became  economical,  the  subject  of  the 
distresses  of  the  commercial  world  was  introduced, 
and  the  machinery  of  England  blamed  as  the  cause 
not  only  of  ruin  to  England,  but  of  ruin  to  the 
world.  I  said  something  in  favour  of  machinery, 
but  every  person  present,  particularly  some  mercan** 
tile  travellers,  were  my  opponents.  Mine  was  the 
right  cause,  and  the  steadiest  of  the  believers  in 
the  hurtful  effects  of  machinery  declined  to  say 
much  for  his  opinion.  The  prejudice  against  ma- 
chinery is  not  confined  to  Germany,  but  it  is, 
I  tbelieve,  more  violent  there  than  in  any  other 
country  \  there  books  have  been  written  expressly  to 
prove  that  the  machinery  of  Britain  was  the  ruin  of 
the  Continent. 

On  arriving  at  Harburg,  my  companions  went 
their  various  ways,  and  I  todk  a  solitary  evening 
walk,  intending  to  visit  that  part  of  Hannover 
which  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Elbe  and  the  sea.  I 
thought  to  have  reached  a  little  town  called  Buxte- 
hude  to  sleep,  but  heavy  sandy  roads  prevented 
this,  and  I  stopped  at  a  little  village  called  Obeiv 
gonne,  where  the  contrast  was  great  between  the 
comforts  of  an  inn  at  Hamburg,  and  those  which 
a  village  alehouse  could  affi>rd,  and  between  the 
busy  multitudes  of  that  town,  and  the  silence  of 
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the  little  family.  They  were  all  going  to  bed  as 
I  entered ;  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  I  was  soon  shewn 
the  little  room  where  I  was  to  sleep.  There  was  a 
decent  bed  in  one  comer,  but  on  two  sides  were 
several  shelves,  and  on  them  the  milk  and  cream 
from  five  cows,  and  part  of  the  provender  of  the 
family  were  kept.  The  family  were  fanners,  posses- 
sing about  twelve  acres  of  land,  for  which  they  had 
some  services  to  perform,  and  tithes  but  no  rent  to 
pay.  They  exercised  their  industry  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  such  as  digging  peat,  and  sending  it  with 
their  little  produce  to  Hamburg,  but  they  were 
still  poor,  and  destitute  of  any  thing  like  comfort. 
They  were  too  indolent,  or  too  much  occupied,  to 
keep  either  their  house  or  their  persons  clean.     « 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FREE  LANDS  NEAR  THE  ELBE. 

Names,*'^Tn  tohat  their  freedom  consisted, — Hotv  separated.^^ 
Stade. — Fortifications, — Trade. — Appearance  of  country  * 
— A  difference  of  manners. — An  adventure* — An  advocate, 
— A  country  parson, — Otiendorf. — Land  Hadeln. — Farnt" 
ers, — Servants, — General  appearance — Budjadinger  Land, 
'—Borough  English* — Opinions, — A  German  proverb, — 
Royal  tolls, — Provinces  of  Bremen  and  Ferden, 

1  HE  shores  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems, 
appear  to  have  been  very  long  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  men  who  either  had  a  different  origin  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Germany,  or  who  found 
so  many  advantages  in  their  situation  that  they 
made,  at  a  very  early  period,  some  advances  in  ci- 
vilization, which  have  ever  since  given  them  a  su- 
periority over  the  rest.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
Friezlanders,  that  they  spoke  a  different  dialect,  and 
were  in  many  points  different  from  the  other  tribes 
of  the  same  nation  who  spread  themselves  over  Ger- 
many. They  ardently  loved  freedom,  they  formed 
themselves  into  various  little  republics,  without  ei- 
ther sovereigns  or  nobles,  and  in  this  state  they 
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long  preserved  tlieir  independence.  The  towns  of 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  are  well  known  examples, 
which  still  exist.  The  names  of  some  others  have 
utterly  passed  away,  but  not  only  the  names,  even 
the  privileges  of  several  still  remain.  These  are 
known  by  the  names  of  the  land  Kehdinger,  land' 
Wursten,  the  A]te  land,  and,  above  all,  the  land 
Hadeln.  The  three  former  lost  many  of  their  li- 
berties when  they  were  conquered  by  the  nobles, 
and  the  archbishops  of  Bremen,  at  an  early  period, 
and  much  of  the  property  of  Kehdinger  having 
become,  through  the  misfortune  of  a  dike  breaking, 
which  the  inhabitants  were  not  capable  of  repair- 
ing,  the  property  of  the  crown,  they  were  subject- 
ed to  its  magistrates  and  r^ulations.  They  still 
retain,  however,  the.  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
magistrates  and  clergym^i,  and  they  retain  their 
own  courts,  in  which  the  pleadings  are  public,  and. 
spoken,  and  in  which  justice  is  summarily  adminis- 
tered. These  courts  are  composed  of  magisr 
trates,  partly  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
partly  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  they  are  always 
attended  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  electa 
ed  by  the  remainder,  to  perform  this  and  other 
duties  during  three  years.  They  have  f^  right 
to  give  their  opinion,  though  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  give  it,  and  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  jury. 
The  land  Hadeln,  or,  as  the  Germans  affectionately 
eall  it,  das  Landchen,  i*etained  the  most  privil^es. 

VOL.  I.  Q, 
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The  inhibitoiitfft  divided  into  p^mhm,  Mt  only 
dMtfd  all  their  own  imgMtratei,  md  §il  the 
oAcem  of  jnHieer  of  the  rerenitOt  md  of  tbo 
olmrcbt  but  tbojr  wfte  eorot»letoiy  free  kern  giml^ 
titbei,  from  nobtm,  snd  from  thee  lervitiide  of 
tlie  poflfleotrjr  which  he«  hed  iio  mdm  inAiieiioe  on 
tlie  reft  of  Germeoy*  Bye  0ort  of  eontreet  with 
the  ercmUf  they  paid  it  a  round  imn,  about  lOtOOO 
B.  Thaleri  per  year,  whieh  they  leried  as  they 
pleaied  in  lien  of  all  taxea*  They  were  free  from 
all  (jnartermg  of  soldiori*  lliey  were  entirely  go» 
yemedbyasort  ofparlianient  or  (rtatee  choien  by 
the  dtfl&nmt  pariiboi,  and  at  the  head  o(  all  wae 
phused  a  aort  of  royal  eommis«ioner«  The  people 
thenmelvef  kept  the  roads  in  repair,  and  the  chief 
Arties  at  die  government  of  Hannover  towards  it 
isems  to  have  been,  to  give  it  the  name  of  its  domi» 
mens,  and  to  take  a  portion  of  its  revenne*  The 
presence  of  the  French,  however,  reduced  these  pri* 
vileges  to  a  par  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
other  provinees  of  Hannover,  and  though  they  hav« 
now  recovered  the  power  c(  elec^g  their  own 
gbtrates,  and  are  again  in  possession  of  their 
eient  trftunais,  and  again  eleet  their  own  tasi^ga* 
therers,  they  have  lost  the  power  of  taaing  theni^ 
selves,  they  have  losttheir  own  separate  government 
and  states,  and  are  now  in  these  points  sut^peeted 
to  the  same  roles  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Han^ 
never*    It  does  honour  to  the  sovereigns  of  thse 


eamitarj  Hhtt  tktfMiomed  tlw  litlltt  land  to  t^^ 
all  its  aneiait  privilcgcif^  tail  k  was  Mct^iied  by  feh« 
f^aeh.  I  had  heard  and  read agood  deal  e£  if^ 
and  the  last  chapter  had  left  mo  at  Ohergoimi^  out 
mj  waj  ta  the  very  BerthenMnoet.part  of  Genmmy, 
where  ifc  is  situated^  td^  visift  it.  t)estitiiie  as.  ifc  ia 
af  aU  iniuence  on  the  large  iaciefies.of  Euro^aaA 
q£  aU  roHiantie  faeauty^  it  id  otB^y  remarkable  as  yet 
p^nesskig  the  last  rrawu  of  these  freeiaslituticnsi 
which  were  imported  Snuk  this  eountty  into  BA* 


Nature  seema  in  a  WHamr  to  have  septtvted  tha 
several  littie  diatriets  which  hmm  been  mentieiiK 
ed  firom  the  rest  of  the  world  The  £lhe^  thai 
Sea»  and  the  Weser,  bound  theofr  on  (me  »de».  thejf 
extend  backward  from  the  water  but  » lew  viibsi 
snd  then  vast  moors,  aad  banem  sands^  intervene 
between  them  and  the  other  odtivated  pkaes»  I. 
passed  on  the  following  memifig^  on  that  iimev 
bortors  of  die  Ahe  land.  To  my  K%(ht  aU  wa& 
fisftility  and  cultivation,  to  my  le&  Aece  was  no*^ 
thing  but  a  bleak  black  waste.  A  viUagpi  calisd 
Hombnigr  through  which  I  passed),  tiieugh  notr 
within  these  districts^  was  so  much  better  than  any 
vfllage  I  had  before  seen^  that  it  give  mea  iavour- 
sUe  idea  of  what  was  to  eonie. 

The  town  of  Stade,  which  I  also  passed  through, 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  fi»r  theaa  parts  of  the  dnmi- 
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react.     A  copy  of  these  is  given  to  each  of  the 
five  parishes,  the  members  of  which,  with  the  se- 
nior elder  of  each  parish  for  president,  go  into  Ave 
separate  chambers  to  deliberate,  and  each  parish 
comes  to  a  separate  resolution.    The  elders  of  the 
different  parishes  now  meet,  and  make,  according 
to  the  resolutions  of  each  parish,  a  joint  resolution, 
which  passes  for  the  resolution  of  the  citizens.    If 
this  agree  with  the  propositions  of  the  senate,  it  is 
then  law.    If  the  propositions  are  not  agreed  to, 
the  senate  may  propose  them  again.     Should  they 
then  be  rejected,  the  senate,  with  the  college  of 
sixty,  the  elders,  and  the  deacons,  cdbfer  on  the 
subject,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
When  this  occurs,  the  citizens  are  agdin  called  to-^ 
gether,  and,  as  their  leading  men  are  now  in  uni- 
son with  the  senate,  the  propositions  are  generally 
assented  to.     Should  an  agreement  not  be  obtain- 
ed by  these  means, — should  the  citizens  obstinately 
refuse  their  consent  to  the  propositions,  the  senate 
retires  them  **  from  its  great  love  for  freedom  and 
peace;"  if  it  should  obstinately  persist,  a  deputation 
of  twenty  persons,  half  elected  out  of  the  senate, 
and  by  it,  and  half  elected  by  the  citizens,  have  a 
power  given  them,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  to 
decide  the  question.    From  the  power  which  the 
elders  have  of  leading  the  debates,  and  of  afterwards 
making  the  resolutions  nearly  what  they  please,— 
it  appears  that  this  should  be  called  the  senate 
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comttunicating  with  the  elders  rather  than  with 
the  citizens.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  its 
having  been  found  necessary  to  compel  a  certain 
number  of  persons  to  attend,  that  the  citizens 
found  themselves  of  no  consequence  in  these  as- 
semblies, and  therefore  left  ofi'  frequenting  them. 
Hamburg,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Hanse 
towns  which  has  the  least  claim  to  the  name  of  a 
popular  government. 

In  Frankfort  the  citizens,  that  is,  persons  who 
possess  L.  250  Sterling,  and  have  had  the  rights  of 
citizenship  given  them  by  the  senate,  are  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  their  ranks  ;  the  first 
are  nobles,  learned  men,  public  servants,  &c.;  the 
second,  bankers,  merchants,  retail  traders,  &c.;  the 
third  are  mechanics,  and  persons  not  included  in  the 
two  first  classes.  Each  of  these  classes  elects  twenty- 
five  deputies,  by  each  of  the  members  inscribing  the 
names  of  twenty-five  citizens  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
giving  it  in  to  the  president,  and  they  together  ma- 
king seventy-five,  are  the  electing  college,  and  elect 
forty-five  persons  who  take  part  in  making  laws  when 
the  legislative  body  is  called  together.  This  election 
is  renewed  ever  year.  These  forty-five  elected  mem- 
bers, twenty  members  of  the  senate  chosen  by  it, 
and  twenty  members  of  what  is  called  the  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  citizens,  chosen  by  this  com- 
mittee, form  the  legislative  body  of  Frankfort.  The 
president  is  always  a  senator.  This  body  is  to  be  aa- 
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sembled  once  a  year  by  the  senatei  and  remains  six 
weeks  together*  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  senate  to 
call  them  oftener,  and  to  keep  them  longer  together. 
In  describing  the  subjects  on  which  the  senates 
are  generally  obliged  to  consult  the  citizens,  I  de- 
scribed the  duties  and  functions  of  this  legislative 
body  which  represents  the  citizens.  The  perma- 
ment  committee  of  citizensi  mentioned  above,  con* 
sists  of  fifty-one  originally  elected  by  the  citizens,  the 
vacancies  are  afterwards  filled  by  this  committee, 
choosing  six  of  its  own  members,  who,  with  six  of 
the  forty-five  representatives  of  the  citizens,  elect 
some  persons  to  fill  them.  Their  officeis  permanent, 
and  six  of  them  must  be  jurisconsults,— JR(?cA/j^jfe* 
lehrte.  The  influence  which  this  class  of  men  have 
in  Germany,  and  the  number  pf  them  who  are  em- 
ployed in  every  department  of  government,  deserves 
tobe  remarked,  and  pondered  on  by  all  thpse  who  spe« 
culate  on  the  further  progress  of  German  society. 
Tims  of  the  twenty-foursenatorsof  Hamburg  eleven 
must  be  jurisconsults,  and  three  of  the  burgermeis- 
ters,  four  secretaries,  and  four  ^'Syndici,''  who  have 
the  power  to  give  advice,  though  not  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  senate,  are  all  jurisconsults.  Thus  also  in  Bre* 
men,  of  the  thirty-eight  persons  who  compose  the 
magistracy,  twenty-nine  are  jurisconsults.  These 
are  people  learned  in  law,  who  have  no  other  occu- 
pations but  those  of  governing  and  judging,  and  no 
other  emolument  but  what  they  derive  from  their 
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trades.     An  equal  proportion  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  govemments  of  Germany. 

Fonnarly  in  civil  suits  of  a  certain  value,  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  the 
senates  to  the  court  of  the  empire.     At  present* 
there  is  no  appeal  but  that  of  sending  the  papers  of 
any  process  to  some  faculty  of  jurisprudence  for 
their  decision.     It  is  intended  to  establish  a  court 
of  appeal  for  the  four  free  cities,  but  at  present 
the  senators  possess,  uncontrolled,  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering justice.    When  to  this,  and  the  share 
they  take  in  l^islation,  is  added,  that  they  alone  are 
the  executive  power,  that  the  accounts  of  the  expen- 
diture, with  the  exception  of  Frankfort,  are  submit- 
ted only  to  them,  and  that  they  hold  their  offices 
for  life,  itappearstome,  that,  so  far  asform  and  paper 
constitutions  go,  the  senates  of  all  these    towns 
have  unlimited  power  j  yet  I  believe  no  instance  is 
known  of  their  being  guilty  of  oppression,  or  of 
their  failing  to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er, the  general    interest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  favourable  opinion  which  the  citizens  enter- 
tain of  their  govemments,  may  be  partly  deriv- 
ed from  they  being  much  better  than  the  go- 
vemments of  the  surrounding  monarchies.   But  so 
far  as  paper  constitutions  are  imagined  to  be  a  se- 
curity to  the  governed  against  the  power  of  the 
governors,  they  appear  to  be  perfect  anomalies  in 
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sembled  once  a  year  by  the  senatei  and  remains  six 
weeks  together.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  senate  to 
call  them  oftener,  and  to  keep  them  longer  together* 
In  describing  the  subjects  on  which  the  senates 
are  generally  obliged  to  consult  the  citizens,  I  de- 
scribed the  duties  and  functions  of  this  legislative 
body  which  represents  the  citizens.  The  perma- 
ment  committee  of  citizens,  mentioned  above,  con^ 
sists  of  fifty-one  originally  elected  by  the  citizens,  the 
vacancies  are  afterwards  filled  by  this  committee, 
choosing  six  of  its  own  members,  who,  with  six  of 
the  forty-five  representatives  of  the  citizens,  elect 
some  persons  to  fill  them.  Their  officeis  permanent, 
and  six  of  them  must  be  jurisconsults,— -iS^cA/^^^" 
lehrte»  The  infiuenqe  which  this  class  of  men  have 
in  Germany,  and  the  number  pf  them  who  are  em- 
ployed in  every  department  of  government,  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  andponderedon  by  all  thpse  who  spe- 
culate on  the  further  progress  of  German  society. 
Thus  of  the  twenty-foursenatorsof  Hamburg  eleven 
must  be  jurisconsults,  and  three  of  the  biirgermeis- 
ters,  four  secretaries,  and  four  ^'Syndici,'*  who  have 
the  power  to  give  advice,  though  not  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  senate,  are  all  jurisconsults.  Thus  also  in  Bre- 
men, of  the  thirty-eight  persons  who  compose  the 
magistracy,  twenty-nine  are  jurisconsults.  These 
are  people  learned  in  law,  who  have  np  other  occu- 
pations but  those  of  governing  and  judging,  and  no 
other  emolument  but  what  they  derive  from  their 
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trades.     An  equal  proportion  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  govemments  of  Germany. 

Fonnarly  in  civil  suits  of  a  certain  value,  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  the 
senates  to  the  court  of  the  empire.     At  present* 
there  is  no  appeal  but  that  of  sending  the  papers  of 
any  process  to  some  faculty  of  jurisprudence  for 
their  decision.     It  is  intended  to  establish  a  court 
of  appeal  for  the  four  free  cities,  but  at  present 
the  senators  possess,  uncontrolled,  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering justice.    When  to  this,  and  the  share 
they  take  in  legislation,  is  added,  that  they  alone  are 
the  executive  power,  that  the  accounts  of  the  expen- 
diture, with  the  exception  of  Frankfort,  are  submit- 
ted only  to  them,  and  that  they  hold  their  offices 
forlife,  itappearstome,  that,  so  far  asform  and  paper 
constitutions  go,  the  senates  of  all  these    towns 
have  unlimited  power ;  yet  I  believe  no  instance  is 
known  of  their  being  guilty  of  oppression,  or  of 
their  failing  to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er, the  general    interest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  favourable  opinion  which  the  citizens  enter- 
tain of  their  governments,  may  be  partly  deriv- 
ed from  they  being  much  better  than  the  go- 
vemments of  the  surrounding  monarchies.   But  so 
far  as  paper  constitutions  are  imagined  to  be  a  se- 
curity to  the  governed  against  the  power  of  the 
governors,  they  appear  to  be  perfect  anomalies  in 
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sembled  once  a  year  by  the  senate^  and  remains  six 
weeks  together.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  senate  to 
call  them  oftener,  and  to  keep  them  longer  together* 
In  describing  the  subjects  on  which  the  senates 
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scribed the  duties  and  functions  of  this  legislative 
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choosing  six  of  its  own  members,  who,  with  six  of 
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some  persons  to  fill  them.  Their  officeis  permanent, 
and  six  of  them  must  be  jurisconsults,— if^cA/^^^* 
lehrte.  The  influence  which  this  class  of  men  have 
in  Germany,  and  the  number  pf  them  who  are  em* 
ployed  in  every  department  of  government,  deserves 
tobe  remarked,  andponderedon  by  all  tbpse  who  spe» 
culate  on  the  further  progress  of  German  society. 
Thus  of  the  twenty-foursenatorsof  Hamburg  eleven 
must  be  jurisconsults,  and  three  of  the  bilrgermeis- 
ters,  four  secretaries,  and  four  ^'Syndici,''  who  have 
the  power  to  give  advice,  though  not  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  senate,  are  all  jurisconsults*  Thus  also  in  Bre- 
men, of  the  thirty-eight  persons  who  compose  the 
magistracy,  twenty-nine  are  jurisconsults.  These 
are  people  learned  in  law,  who  have  np  other  occu- 
pationf'.  but  those  of  governing  and  judging,  and  no 
other  emolument  but  what  they  derive  from  their 
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trtdes.     An  equal  proportion  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  goYemments  of  Germany* 

Fonnarly  in  civil  suits  of  a  certain  value,  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  the 
senates  to  the  court  of  the  empire.  At  present* 
there  is  no  ^peal  but  that  of  sending  the  papers  of 
any  process  to  some  faculty  of  jurisprudence  for 
their  decision.  It  is  intended  to  establish  a  court 
of  appeal  for  the  four  free  cities,  but  at  present 
the  senators  possess,  uncontrolled,  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering justice.  When  to  this,  and  the  share 
they  take  in  l^islation,  is  added,  that  they  alone  are 
the  executive  power,  that  the  accounts  of  the  expen- 
diture, with  the  exception  of  Frankfort,  are  submit- 
ted only  to  them,  and  that  they  hold  their  offices 
forlife,  itappearstome,  that,  so  far  asform  and  paper 
constitutions  go,  the  senates  of  all  these  towns 
have  unlimited  power ;  yet  I  believe  no  instance  is 
known  of  their  being  guilty  of  oppression,  or  of 
their  failing  to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er, the  general  interest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  favourable  opinion  which  the  citizens  enter- 
tain of  their  governments,  may  be  partly  deriv- 
ed from  they  being  much  better  than  the  go- 
vernments of  the  surrounding  monarchies.  But  so 
far  as  paper  constitutions  are  imagined  to  be  a  se- 
curity to  the  governed  against  the  power  of  the 
governors,  they  appear  to  be  perfect  anomalies  in 
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sembled  once  a  year  by  the  senate^  and  remains  six 
weeks  together.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  senate  to 
call  them  oftener,  and  to  keep  them  longer  together* 
In  describing  the  subjects  on  which  the  senates 
are  generally  obliged  to  consult  the  citizens,  I  de- 
scribed the  duties  and  functions  of  this  legislative 
body  which  represents  the  citizens.  The  perma- 
ment  committee  of  citizens,  mentioned  above,  con^ 
sists  of  fifty-one  originally  elected  by  the  citizens,  the 
vacancies  are  afterwards  filled  by  this  committee, 
choosing  six  of  its  own  members,  who,  with  six  of 
the  forty^five  representatives  of  the  citizens,  elect 
some  persons  to  fill  them.  Their  officeis  permanent, 
and  six  of  them  must  be  jurisconsults,— i2^cA/^^^* 
lehrte.  The  influence  which  this  class  of  men  have 
in  Germany,  and  the  number  pf  them  who  are  em* 
ployed  in  every  department  of  government,  deserves 
tobe  remarked,  and  pondered  on  by  all  tbpsewho  spe» 
culate  on  the  further  progress  of  German  society. 
Thus  of  the  twcnty-foursenatorsof  Hamburg  eleven 
must  be  jurisconsults,  and  three  of  the  bUrgermeis- 
ters,  four  secretaries,  and  four  '^Syndici,'^  who  have 
the  power  to  give  advice,  though  not  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  senate,  are  all  jurisconsults*  Thus  also  in  Bre- 
men, of  the  thirty-eight  persons  who  compose  the 
magistracy,  twenty-nine  are  jurisconsults.  These 
are  people  learned  in  law,  who  have  no  other  occu- 
pations but  those  of  governing  and  judging,  and  no 
other  emolument  but  what  they  derive  from  their 
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trades.     An  equal  proportion  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  governments  of  Germany. 

Formerly  in  civil  suits  of  a  certain  value,  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  the 
senates  to  the  court  of  the  empire.     At  present* 
there  is  no  appeal  but  that  of  sending  the  papers  of 
any  process  to  some  faculty  of  jurisprudence  for 
their  decision.     It  is  intended  to  establish  a  court 
of  appeal  for  the  four  free  cities,  but  at  present 
the  senators  possess,  uncontrolled,  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering justice.    When  to  this,  and  the  share 
they  take  in  legislation,  is  added,  that  they  alone  are 
the  executive  power,  that  the  accounts  of  the  expen- 
diture, with  the  exception  of  Frankfoit,  are  submit- 
ted only  to  them,  and  that  they  hold  their  offices 
forlife,  itappearstome,  that,  so  far  asform  and  paper 
constitutions  go,  the  senates  of  all  these    towns 
have  unlimited  power  j  yet  I  believe  no  instance  is 
known  of  their  being  guilty  of  oppression,  or  of 
their  failing  to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er, the  general    interest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  favourable  opinion  which  the  citizens  enter- 
tain of  their  governments,  may  be  partly  deriv- 
ed from  they  being  much  better  than  the  go- 
vernments of  the  surrounding  monarchies.   But  so 
far  as  paper  constitutions  are  imagined  to  be  a  se- 
curity to  the  governed  against  the  power  of  the 
governors,  they  appear  to  be  perfect  anomalies  in 
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lembled  once  a  year  by  the  icnate,  and  remaiiui  lix 
weeks  together*  It  in  iu  the  power  of  the  lenate  to 
call  them  ofteiiert  and  to  keep  thetn  longer  together. 
In  describing  the  subjects  on  which  the  senates 
are  generally  obliged  to  consult  the  citizensi  I  de- 
scribed the  duties  and  functions  of  this  legislative 
body  which  represents  the  citi^senst  The  perma' 
ment  committee  of  citiisensi  mentioned  above^  con* 
sists  of  iifty'One  originally  elected  by  the  citizenst  the 
vacancies  are  afterwards  filled  by  this  committee, 
choosing  six  of  its  own  members^  who»  with  six  of 
the  forty'five  representatives  of  the  citizens,  elect 
some  persons  to  fill  them.  Their  office  is  permanent, 
and  six  of  them  must  be  jur isconsults,— '/2(?cA/4|g'tf- 
lehrle.  The  influence  which  this  class  of  men  have 
in  Germany,  and  the  number  of  them  who  are  em- 
ployed in  every  department  of  government,  deserves 
tobe  remarked,  andponderedon  by  all  those  who  spe» 
culute  on  the  further  progress  of  German  society, 
rims  of  the  twenty-foursenatorsof  Hamburg  eleven 
must  be  jurisconsults,  and  three  of  the  bUrgermeis- 
ters,  four  secretaries^  and  four  ^^Syndici,''  who  have 
the  power  to  give  advice,  though  not  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  senate,  are  all  jurisconsults.  Thus  also  in  Bre- 
men, of  the  thirty-eight  persons  who  compose  the 
magistracy,  twenty-nine  are  jurisconsults.  These 
are  people  learned  in  law,  who  have  no  other  occu- 
pations but  those  of  governing  and  judging,  and  no 
other  emolument  but  what  they  derive  from  their 
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trtdes.     An  equal  proportion  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  govemments  of  Germany. 

Fomrarly  in  civil  suits  of  a  certain  value,  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  the 
senates  to  the  court  of  the  empire.     At  present* 
there  is  no  appeal  but  that  of  sending  the  papers  of 
any  process  to  some  faculty  of  jurisprudence  for 
their  decision.     It  is  intended  to  establish  a  court 
of  appeal  for  the  four  free  cities,  but  at  present 
the  senators  possess,  uncontrolled,  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering justice.    When  to  this,  and  the  share 
they  take  in  l^islation,  is  added,  that  they  alone  are 
the  executive  power,  that  the  accounts  of  the  expen- 
diture, with  the  exception  of  Frankfort,  are  submit- 
ted only  to  them,  and  that  they  hold  their  offices 
forlife,  itappearstome,  that,  so  far  asform  and  paper 
constitutions  go,  the  senates  of  all  these    tovms 
have  unlimited  power ;  yet  I  believe  no  instance  is 
known  of  their  being  guilty  of  oppression,  or  of 
their  failing  to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er, the  general    interest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  favourable  opinion  which  the  citizens  enter- 
tain of  their  governments,  may  be  partly  deriv- 
ed from  they  being  much  better  than  the  go- 
vemments of  the  surrounding  monarchies.   But  so 
br  as  paper  constitutions  are  imagined  to  be  a  se- 
curity to  the  governed  against  the  power  of  the 
governors,  they  appear  to  be  perfect  anomalies  in 
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affluence  and  splendour.    Compared  with  the  pea« 
sants  of  Germany,  their  freedom  has  made  them  li- 
centious.    They  eat  meat  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  instead  of  being  clad  in  coarse  woollen  which 
has  been  made  by  their  wives,  they  wear  iBne  Eng- 
lish cloths,  and  look  like  gentlemen.     Their  sons 
go  for  soldier  officers,  and  the  daughters  are  said 
to  study  the  Journal  des  Modes.     The  proprietors 
ride  in  to  town,  to  take  their  co£Pee  and  play  at 
billiards,  and  hear  and  tell  the  news,  and  at  home 
they  drink  their  wine  out  of:  cut  glass,  or  tea  out 
of  china.     Their  houses  are  all  surrounded  by  lof- 
ty trees  and  handsomely  laid  out  gardens,   the 
floors  are  carpeted  and  the  windows  of  plate  glass. 
The  dwelling  apartments,  the  bams  and  the  places 
lor  the  cattle,  are  all  covered  with  one  immense 
roof,  and  every  house  looks  something  like  a  palace 
surrounded  with  a  little  park.     The  proprietors 
direct' the  agriculture,  without  working  a  great  deal 
themselves,  and  resemble  very  much  in  their  hear- 
ty manners  English  farmers.    In  Hadeln,  however, 
they  are  the  principal  people,  while  an  English  far- 
mer is  often  of  little  importance,  compared  with 
the  wealthy  merchant,  or  titled  land-owner. 

The  farm  work  is  done  by  hired  labourers,  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  the  farmers  and  labourers 
are  the  same  people*  I  am  far  from  admiring  a 
state  of  society,  in  which  some  are  idle  and  opulent, 
and  others  industrious  and  poor,  but  though  this 
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is  the  case  in  Hadein,  the  farm  servants  seem  all 
well  fed  and  well  clothed.     They  generally  live  in 
the  house  of  their  master,  and,  besides  board,  re- 
ceive about  8d.  per  day ;  when  they  do  not  live  in 
the  house,  their  wages  are  about  14d.  rye  at  the 
same  time  selling  for  5s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  they 
generally  have  enough  ground  for  a  garden,  and  to 
grow  potatoes.     They  are  active  and  clean ;  I  saw 
them  carrying  out  dung,  and  returning  at  a  good 
smart  trot.     They  ride,  and  at  this  work  they  take 
much  care  of  their  clothes ;  each  one  was  provided 
with  a  little  straw  mat,  which  he  threw  on  the  dung 
or  in  the  waggon,  that  he  might  sit  clean.     Both  in 
France  and  England,  I  have  seen  the  labourers  throw 
themselves   lazily  on  the  putrifying  heap.     The 
Hadelers  were  formerly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Britons  and  the  Friezlanders,  perhaps  the  most  free 
of  any  people  in  Europe,  and  they,  like  our  country- 
men, managed  their  own  affairs  themselves.     The 
consequence  has  been,  that  there  is  no  little  spot 
where  all  the  inhabitants  appear  more  comfortable 
than  in  the  Land  Hadeln.     I  will  not  affirm  that 
every  advantage  which  their  situation  gives  has 
been  adequately  improved, — that  they  might  not 
add  commerce  and  manufactures  to  agriculture,  that 
no  machinery  might  be  employed  with  advantage, 
and  that  knowledge  is  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  I  have  seen  no  place  on  the  Continent,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mere  neighbourhood  of  Ham- 
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burg,  tliat  equals  Land  Hadeln  in  llhe  apparent 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  people.  It  is  one  of 
the  happiest  looking  little  spots  I  ever  saw,  and 
tvhile  every  lover  of  British  freedom  must  admire 
this  last  remains  of  the  freedom  of  his  German  an- 
cestorsy  he  must  lament  over  the  number  of  similar 
little  districts,  which^  in  the  course  of  years,  have 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  nobles  of  Germany. 

"  Henry  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbiiltle  formed  in 
1501  a  treaty  with  the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  to  re- 
duce some  lands  to  obedience,  which  were  claimed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  to  whom  the  bro- 
ther of  Henry  was  coadjutor  ;  the  chief  of  these 
was  a  little  district  on  the  left  side  of  the  Weser^ 
called  Budjadinger  land.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  attacked  it 
in  the  year  1513,  when  a  severe  frost  allowed 
them  to  pass  the  morasses  and  water  that  had  hi- 
therto protected  it ;  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
a  moor,  they  heaped  masses  of  ice  one  on  the  other, 
and  over  the  whole  they  poured  water,  which  con- 
verted It  into  one  solid  wall  of  ice  }  but  a  traitor, 
Gerke  Dbbeson,  shewed  the  enemy  a  road  round 
the  wall  and  through  the  moor.  The  Budjadinger 
men  were  taken  in  the  rear,  and  were  at  length  to- 
tally defeated,  7OO  of  them  were  left  dead  oa 
the  ice,  and  the  remaining  400  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners.     The  land  was  given  to  the  Count 


of  ddenbui^,  to  whom  it  «t  present  MoBgi*'^ 
Sach  was  the  end  of  the  kidepeiidefice  ef  tUf 
other  Hadein,  and  such  faee  been  the  end  of  maof 
separate  independent  commnnitiea,  not  only  ki  t\ik 
obscure  quarter  of  the  worid,  but  in  every  other. 
By  similar  means  of  "^olence  seme  Caw  Aunilies 
have  become  the  rulers  of  the  bumim  race>  and  now 
not  to  obey  and  reverence  those  whose  ancestmi 
acquired  wealth  and  power,  by  destroying  ^  in- 
dependence of  our  f<rfIow  men,  has  beoone  one  of 
&e  greatest  crimes  we  can  commit,  a«d  ean  only 
be  expiated  by  a  ^ameful  death, 

Hadeln  and  the  other  lands  have  always  had  laws 
of  their  own,  but  they  have  not  been  Me  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  Roman  laws, 
which  have  been  grafted  on  the  better  institHtions  of 
a  people  who  had  more  freedom  than  the  Romans  $ 
and  even  the  magistrate  of  die  litde  town  of  Ot» 
temdorf  must  be  learned  in  the  institutes  of  Justini- 
sn.  The  introduction  of  this  foreign  law  has  been 
one  means  of  rendering  juries  of  little  use,  and  of 
weidiening  the  interest  which  the  inhabitants  of 
diese  countries  once  took  in  the  administoation  of 
justice. 

The  manners  of  the  opulent  fimners  are  not  in 
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general  praised  by  the  other  Germans.  There  are 
no  large  townst  and  no  well  polished  society  near 
them,  and  they  have  learnt  neither  the  elegance 
nor  the  duplicity  of  cities.  They  have  no  pursuit 
but  agrieulturei  no  other  ambition  but  to  make  and 
spend  money^  and  they  judge  every  man  according 
to  his  possessions.  I  know  not  whether  the  fault 
belongs  to  their  education,  or  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
thei r  countrymen,  to  their  isolatedlife,  or  to  the  habitu- 
al dependence  of  the  others;  but  what  they  call  sin* 
cerity  and  plain  dealing,  their  countrymen  name 
vulgarity  and  rudeness }  what  they  call  indepen* 
dence,  other  people  stigmatise  as  pride  and  con- 
tempt. They  are  certainly  at  present  a  distinct 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  Germans;  they  want 
all  the  softness  and  gentleness  which  distinguish 
them,  but  they  are  more  energetic  and  more  inde- 
pendent ;  they  are  less  book  read,  but  they  have  a 
more  manly  port  and  a  greater  vigour  of  mind* 
Formerly  they  were  distinguished  by  the  multi* 
tude  and  splendour  of  their  clothes ;  they  knew  no 
other  way  to  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  wealth  than 
in  profusion  to  their  backs  or  their  bellies.  They 
gave  gluttonous  feasts,  and  wore  habits  of  silk  with 
ffilver  buttons.  A  more  elegant  taste  is  now  spread- 
ing amongst  them,  and  they  may  possibly  preserve 
their  own  manly  virtues,  while  they  put  on  the  po- 
lished surface  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
A  practice  still  exists  in  Land  Madeln,  which  is 
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also  the  law  of  some  parts  of  England,  and  called 
Borough  English.  A  practice  which  is  so  peculiar 
Hiay  be  quoted  as  another  proof  of  a  common  origin, 
though  it  was  once  the  law  in  many  parts  of  the 
north  of  Germany.  By  this  law  the  farms  which 
remain  undivided  descend  to  the  youngest  son. 
Admitting  a  necessity  to  keep  the  farms  undi^^ 
▼idedy  arising  from  the  buildings  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  being  in- 
divisible ;  the  reasons  assigned  in  favour  of  this 
law  appear  weighty  and  full  of  wisdom.  The  pa- 
rents have  more  time  to  provide  for  their  eldest 
than  for  their  youngest  son ;  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  events,  the  former  is  married  and 
settled  in  the  world,  while  the  latter  is  yet  under 
the  parental  roof.  It  should  naturally  be  the  latter 
who  should  contribute  most  to  the  minute  com- 
forts of  his  parents,  and  who  should  most  need 
their  assistance  and  favour.  They  can  give  the 
eldest  a  part  of  the  stock  from  the  farm,  but  they 
can  only  provide  for  the  youngest  by  giving  him 
their  land.  K  the  elder  brother  grows  up  as 
heir,  he  becomes  in  part  possessed  of  all  before 
the  rest  of  the  children  can  dispute  it  with  him, 
and  he  generally  gripes  too  hard  to  allow  the 
younger  ones  to  receive  their  proper  portion.  This 
law  is  not,  however,  invariably  good.  The  eldest 
son  may,  from  many  circumstances,  be  more  the 
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proper  object  of  teAdeniefls  thsok  the  youngest^  and 
the  daughters  of  a  family  have,  m  general,  more 
need  ta  be  provided  fbr  than  any  of  the  sons,  Thia, 
luAtd  all  other  general  regnlations,  however  ^^pa- 
iPently  wise,  eati  neter  equal  individual  wisdom  in 
judging  of  all  the  ^flferent  circumstancea  which 
ought  to  influence  its  decision  in  the  disposal  of  its 
property,  nor  sup pl]^  its  phioe  whaa  it  may  chance 
to  fail* 

I  dined  in  fhe  society  of  a  few  persona,  principail- 
ly  officers  of  the  arftiy^  \^ho  fed  dadly  at  the  table  o£ 
the  landlord,  and  elean  knives  and  forks,  whieh  is 
very  uAueual  ob  the  Continent,  were  given  with 
ever^  change  of  plates.  In  truths  this  is  a  luxury 
edmmon  only  in  EnglafH)  and  Hadeln.  A  eou- 
ffldei^e  cdmpany  wais  playing  caerds  and  billiards, 
with  one  of  whom^  who  happened  to  be  an  advo- 
cate, I  entered  into  conversation^  We  spoke  of 
t#ial  by  jury,  which  he  thought  an  evU,  bec^mse  the 
juries  were  not  qusdified  to  decide  what  is  righ^. 
Lawyers  introduce  <h*  make  codes  of  laws  fitted  with 
nice  sdbtlettes,  With  hi^r-breadth  distinctions,  with 
metaphysical  definitions  of  wordsg^  not  of  things, 
and  of  these  they  are  right  in  affiming  eomman 
Bhen  cannot  judge ;  for  nobddy  eM  know  any  thing 
of  them  whose  mind  is  not  (rem  youth  upwards 
perverted  to  this  sort  of  knowledge*  They  neuist 
retain  the  profits  of  interpreting  thest^  subtletieSf 
and,  if  they  acquire  wealth  and  power  by  them. 


tkey  caM  a<it  if  tbe  raaaou  of  man  is  debilitated^ 
««d  hift  ffeedeoK  de^trayed.  I  meni;iQii  this  opiaioa 
We^use  it  13  al  eonmoa  one  9Xoanffk  the  lawyers  of 
Gewmv^jp  nod  IB  iiFg9d  by  them  to  prove  ihaJb  trial 
by  jury  i»>  pwojeioiia.  la  the  course  of  our  conv er- 
aalioa^  I  reKiariiedy.  that  most  of  the  iahabitaata 
here  vead  and  talk  politics  much.  The  landlord 
had  entertained  me  with  a  long  econcwiical  disr 
cussion  00  the  itt  e£^cts  of  the  new  tax  on  distill 
ktion.  The  lawyer  had  spoken  of  new  constitu- 
tienst  and  two  gentl^aen  wha  were  sitting  near  us 
were  discussing  the  propriety  of  allowing  a  free  im- 
pottalion  of  English  goods  into  Germany.  Several 
newspapers  wei^  lying  on  a  side4able»  and  the 
whole  of  the  ccmipany  seemed  to  retain  a  sufficient 
xeeoUectioa  of  a  former  state  of  freedonn  to  make 
th^n  discontented  with  their  present  state,  and  to 
eensure,  with  much  more  boldness  than  I  had  be- 
fore met  in  a  promiscuous  company,  the  actions  of 
theur  goveronsent. 

On  the  f(dlawing  day,  I  walked  rather  more 
tiban  forty  mUes  on  my  way  to  the  town  of  Bremen, 
stopping  to  sleep  at  a  village  called  Hagen,  where 
a  decent  public- hottse  waa  kept  by  a  man  who  had 
been  a  serjeant  in  the  German  Legion. 

At  leaving  Ottemdorf,  there  was  an  agreeable 
foot-path  on  a  bank  at  some  distance  from  the  road 
8ide«  I  had  taken  this,  *^  was  brushing  with  hasty 
8tef»  the  dew  away/'  and  '^  crooning''  o'er  I  hard* 
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ly  knew  what,  hot  u  I  thought  perfeetly  secure 
from  any  interruption*  The  people  were  not  eon* 
tent,  howerer,  to  past  without  a  lalutation ;  they 
lustily  called  out  good  morning  from  the  distant 
road,  and  I  was  often  obliged  to  take  off  the  half 
laid  cable  of  my  meditations  to  twist  up  the 
threads  of  compliment*  This  was  not  always 
pleasing,  but  I  could  easily  forgive  the  interrup- 
tion for  the  good  will  which  it  expressed* 

Before  leaving  Land  Hadeln,  the  country  began 
to  change  to  moor  and  morass*    One  large  district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  called  Wan* 
na,  was  inclosing  and  bringing    under  cultira- 
tion*    The  great  difficulty  was  to  drain  it,  and 
no  adequate  plan    had  been  adopted*      It  was 
merely  intersected  by  ditches,  but  the  soil  was 
sandy,  and  the  ditches  all  filled  up  after  heavy  rain, 
and  the  whole  again  became  a  bog«    After  this  my 
whole  day's  walk  was  amongst  sterile  sands  or  mo- 
rasses. The  banks  of  the  Weser  at  a  distance  looked 
well  peopled,  but  my  steps  were  in  the  midst  of  bar- 
renness.   The  surface  of  the  brown  heaths  or  black 
bogs  was  only  variegated  with  large  patches  of 
shining  white  from  the  tufted  heads  of  the  moor- 
grass  (Eriophorum  angustifblium).    It  was  most 
abundant*    The  length  of  each  filament  may  be 
an  inch  or  two  inches  long  i  it  wants  tenacity,  and 
might  decay  when  gathered ;  but  I  know,  from 
making  the  experiment,  that  it  may  be  easily  spun, 
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and  I  should  suppose,  that  it  might  be  improTed 
by  cultivation,  and  that  this  now  useless  substance 
might,  in  the  manufactory  of  many  articles,  supply 
the  place  of  a  more  costly  materiaL 

ftemeilefae  is  a  little  town  on  the  Weser,  whidi 
is  remarkable  as  having  no  guilds  but  that  of  the 
fell-mongers*  All  other  trades  may  be  freely  ex« 
etcised  there.  This,  however,  had  not  made  it 
flonriahing,  though  its  situation  is  good.  It  was 
once  intoided  to  have  made  a  sort  of  port  in  the 
Weser,  at  a  ^ace  called  Carlsbui^,  a  little  distance 
finom  Bremerlehe,  but  storms  and  a  change  in  the 
course  of  the  Weser  destroyed  the  works,  and  they 
have  not  since  been  resumed.  After  Bremerlehe 
I  passed  through  a  village  which  had  been  recently 
burnt;  an  accident  that  very  oft^i  hqipens  in 
Germany.  There  is  hardly  a  week  in  which  some 
newspaper  does  not  mention  the  melancholy  fact 
of  a  wlu>le  village  being  destroyed  by  fire,  and  I 
had  heard  of  three  such  in  the  province  of  Bremen 
in  eight  weeks.  Much  of  the  mischief  is  caused 
by  the  houses  being  built  close  together,  and  by 
the  large  roofs  being  usually  thatched  with  straw. 
Thirty  houses  had  here  been  consumed,  several 
were  rebuilding,  and  also  re-thatching.  Workmen, 
I  was  informed,  were  so  plentiful,  that  many  had 
offered  to  work  for  nothing  but  food,  and  as  many 
as  fifty  were  employed  at  one  building.     Most  of 
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the  houses  had  been  ittured,  whidi  en^^  tJw 
owners  le  haild  oth«rst  and  wiikQut  tbrbtha;  invii 
have  beea  in  a  nort  distpessed  ststej 

A  saying,  whioh  is,  I  believe,  ■  Oennm'  prijTOiH 
ind  which  I  heard  to-day^  deuorvea  to  be  recsFded. 
It  was,  "  Wo  die  Frail  arfaeitet  nioht,  da  gttit  kein 
brodt  im  HaMse ;"— When  the  wife  doe»B««  woric, 
there  is  no  bread  in  the  house'  ^~-which  accuntel^ 
eotpresses  what  the  wonaen  of  Gennany  ave  expect- 
ed to  peiforiD,  and  what  they  acCua%  d*.  The 
penoa  who  repeated  Ae  dxervation  oonfessod  t&at 
they  l^KHired  much  nore  than  the  men. 

This  was  a  country  destitute  of  any  other  roi«t« 
than  mere  tracks,  yet  there  wen  two  royal  toHs^ 
and  at  these  all  traretlerti,  even  those  on  fbetf  are 
obl^ed  to  pay.  At  the  first  thst»  was  a  ffladl 
old  wooi^n  hridge,  which  might  require  some  re* 
pairs,  sod  it  is  better  to  pay  for  sueh  an  aeoommo^ 
dation,  than  to  wade  through  the  stream  ^  but  tit 
Stouij  where  the  other  wa»  situated,  there  waa  m 
road,  nothing  hwl  a  track  over  sand  and  heath. 
The  toll  was  levied  for  permissioB  to  tread  on  the 
barren  ground. 

I  reached  the  town  ot  Bremen  eorty  on  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  June  Hth* 

The  mar^  lands  of  which  I  have  here  spieken 
"irm,  m  the  geographical  divkicm  of  the  hiogdom 
f  HumoWi  a  put  of  the  proTtnees  of  Bremen 
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and  Verden,  and  I  shall  subjoin  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  these  provinces. 

With  the  exception  of  the  strips  of  hind  lying 
on  the  shores  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  to 
which,  particularly  (he  forftier,  mrftire  has  been  re^ 
markably  bountiful,  the  greater  part  of  these 
provinces  are  bogs  and  sand.  The  only  use  made 
of  the  fiimef  ia  to  dig  peat  in  theni»  though  some 
sticceasfo)  attempts  have  been  made,  and  others 
are  making,  to  cultivate  them.  Some  attempts, 
not  yet  completetf,  have  also  been  made  to  drain 
them.  The  sand  is  fertile  in  places,  but  in  gene* 
ral  it  produeea,  like  Liinebnrg,  nothing  but 
heather.  Trees  flourish  well  in  some  places,  and 
fertility  id  found  wherever  there  is  running  water. 
These  provinces  are  not  absolutely  a  flat  level,  but 
tttej  zte  k)#,  wSf b  little  variatiena  of  akitude,  and 
ar6,  itt  gcttefid,  black  gloomy  waeCea.  They«e 
naturally  dtefile,  sflSf^  netking  but  aa  iMveasing  po- 
pnlaftion,  the  finks  of  whose  MMw  shall  all  belong 
to  themselves  can  ever  bring  thMft  under  genend 
ctdtifsftibn. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BREMEN— OLDENBUR0—-FRIEZLAND* 

hou$e*^^Charac$er  of  people^-^CuUivaiion  qf  watiei^'^Ol* 
denlfurg,'^Government,^'Corvee$»^^  Friexland.  -*  Canals* 
^^Aurick*'^  Track' boat,  —  Company, ^Emhden^^Former 
iixc^Superiority  of  the  character  qf  the  Friezlatiden^^^ 
Their  origin,'~~Divmon  of  property. '^Part  they  take  in  go* 
vemment*'^  United  to  Prussia^'^Treatment  qfPruaia^^^^ 
United  to  Hannover^'^Public  spirit  proportionatf  to  liber* 
ty^'^Disasters^'^Leave  Embden.'^An  adventure. 

There  is  nothing  worth  seeing  in  our  town, 
said  an  elderly  merchant  of  Bremen^  but  our 
public  walk»  and  our  museum,  and  our  Raths 
Keller.  I  had  lounged  with  great  pleasure  on  the 
first,  I  had  drank  wine  in  the  last,  but  for  my 
knowledge  of  the  other  I  was  indebted  to  him* 
Bremen  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Weser,  and 
the  two  parts  are  united  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  is,  however,  situated  on 
the  right  bank,  and  it  is  round  this  part  that  the 
public  walk  has  been  made.  Trees  have  been 
planted  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient 
wall,  and  the  outer  part  has  been  sloped  away  and 
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ornamented  with  jessamines  and  honeysuckles  and 
Kwes.  Bowers,  thickets,  little  forests,  and  tufts  of 
sweet  smelling  shirubs,  are  now  the  only  centinels. 
The  bastions,  which  might  once  have  frowned  with 
cannon,  are  now  smiling  with  beautiful  flowers, 
the  parapet  has  become  a  shady  grove,  and  the 
former  ^tch  is  now  a  handsome  little  lake,  the 
abode  of  stately  swans.  There  are  straight  and 
serpentine  walks,  and  walks  on  the  top,  and  on 
the  sides,  and  at  the  bottom.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  town  the  walk  terminates  in  a  high  mound, 
also  well  laid  out,  and  planted  with  trees.  From 
it  there  is  a  charming  view  of  the  Weser,  of  the 
town,  and  the  whole  adjoining  country.  To  be 
situated  at  the  very  borders  of  a  large  town,  it  is  a 
most  elegant  public  promenade.  Nature  did  no- 
thing for  it,  it  is  indebted  for  its  beauties  to  the 
old  mound,  which  was  raised  for  defence,  and 
to  the  good  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  admir- 
ably calculated  to  promote  both  their  health  and 
their  enjoyment,  and  is  a  proof,  that  a  sound  mind 
and  an  elegant  taste  may  be  found  in  the  small 
conunercial  cities  of  the  north,  as  well  as  in  the 
capitals  of  the  south.  In  the  flat  country  imme* 
diately  outsidp  of  the  walk  are  many  of  those 
houses  of  entertainment  and  Kegel  Bahns^  that 
must  be  dear  to  the  Germans,  for  they  pass  there 
many  calm  and  happy  hours. 

Tlie  Raths  Keller  is  celebrated  for  containing  a 
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gnat  qiuntlty  o(  ths  beat  nort  •(  BMe«Mi  9/inM, 
Erery  aCnnger  fndulgei  m  tbe  beat  HofikbMflwr 
or  JohtnnUbei^  when  he  vuk«  Bream  ^  ths  in, 
Miitanu  prefer  Frem^  wiutt. 

The  muieutn  ii  not  ow  of^uMecetUctfoiMaf 
butterflies  to  whieh  <^u  name  ia  very  often  |KkMi» 
but  sHch  B  club  of  the  inhttbittiuta  aa  I  bwe  mefl' 
tloned  to  be  at  Hamburg;,  Similar  enea  ere,  in. 
deed,  aitabliahed  in  all  the  Urge  towua  of  0«r- 
many.  The  mercbiint  who  daicribed  k  to  ne 
t^uifbt  it  only  remerkjd)le  for  tbe  eonrenfeufe  of 
it«  roomi.  and  for  the  quantity  of  jouraala  md 
readers  idwaya  found  there.  He  admitted  that  it 
waa  not  ao  a^ndid  aa  the  Bfiraen  Hidle  at  Haitt' 
burg,  Theae  clubc  are  worth  menttontnj^,  aa  » 
proof  of  lociAbility  being  »  part  of  the  OeroMn 
character,  for  wbich  I  believe  it  baa  nrely  referr- 
ed full  credit. 

Travellera'  guidea  enumerate  aeveral  other 
cuftositiea  in  Biemen,  auch  aa.  a  cellar  In  the 
catbedral,  the  Blejf  Keller,  in  which  human  be- 
diet  do  not  decay,  a  atatue  of  Eoland  on  the  mar- 
ket place,  the  cetbedral,  and  the  town^iouM, 
The  cathedral  ia  by  no  mewa  handsome,  but  Urn 
town-house  fa  a  magnificent  old  building,  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  hare  aeen.  Urt' 
men  is  altogether  better  built  than  Hwibuig, 
The  streets  ar^  wider,  tbe  houses  are  moru  unt* 
form,  and  the  town  la  deanery  but  the  eouoo 
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IK  Qengiitiiii  coontiy  tiMNii  riinwmg*  iMre  ii 
a  giMtei  sdUncas  about  Bnmau  Thit  inlnhit 
mAm^  MDouBliM]^  to  S6»000^  ore  odiy  OBe-thM  of 
nv  MuiiwiW  Of  iw  nhabranls  of  M— lM»gg  ;  awl 
Uf  die  iNBtle  of  a  trodiiqrtoim  k  kol  bf  «ke 
Aqypg  not  bein^  dhle  to  cooie  bigbcr  ap  tho 
wTcoer  um  fwnhpj  o  town  ncnlj  90  tones  below 
fllrcinn*  Wim  tlUB  asonoiitoge»  it  s  a 
Hct^  unt  Bicuien  sIm  engrosses  oH^be 
of  tke  Wcser,  to  tbe  exehnion  of  ^  mhibilott 
of  OUenborg  and  Hannover.  Ikaake,  where  tbe 
db^  nnbiod,  is  in  die  tenitorics  of  CMdknboi]^ 
and  aft  present  a  steain*boat  pause  Ji  daify 
die  two  pbccs.  Tlie  people  of  Bremen  are 
fmet  and  sedate  tban  those  of  Hsnribug ;  Aey 
wSbl  less  widi  liireiguen.  Ilieir  places  of  entep* 
tamment  are  less  s^endkL  Tlicw  govenmienft  is 
iMire  JiutoeisticaU  dior  police  slroi^r,  and  dwir 
leligioii  more  rigid*  Matters  are  anangod  in  Bro» 
men  more  methodicdiT  tban  in  Hamhnrg.  Tliere 
is  an  air  of  reserre  about  tiie  people*  not  roi—ion 
to  Gennans.  Tbey  are  carefid  and  eeonomiosi^ 
die  men  wear  old-fashioned  dotbes*  and  ftUowoUk 
fiddoned  condocL  The  women  pieaeiie  tbe  an- 
tiqpiited  custom  of  going  widi  their  hndiands  to  pdb- 
fie  places*  and,  dreading  expenee*  they  have  made 
regiolar  eontnrts  widi  die  owners  of  aH  the  public 
^wdens  and  Kegel  Bc^ns  dxwt  die  town,  to  be 
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supplied  with  hot  water,  and  the  use  of  ciqw  and 
gaucers,  at  8o  much  per  head,  while  they  use  their 
own  tea  and  cakes. 

The  merchant  remarked  to  me,  that  the  only 
nobles  of  firemen  were  merchants,  and  that  it 
would  be  good  for  the  whole  world  if  there  were 
no  othisrs.    I  hardly  joined  in  the  opinion,  particu- 
larly when  I  saw  these  nobles  going  in  crowds  to 
see  their  soldiers  relieve  guard,  thus  doing  homage 
to  their  own  mercenaries.     The  love  for  military 
foppery  and  glare  seems,  indeed,  so  common  to  the 
Germans,  that  even  the  citizens,  both  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  who  are  in  all  their  pursuits  so 
different  from  soldiers,  admire,  and  in  a  manner 
worship  them.     The  noble  merchants  of  Italy 
certainly  improved  their  country,  but  apparently 
only  to  reduce  it  to  slavery.    It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  trade  men  follow,  whether  they  are 
soldiers  or  merchants  j  if  they  have  power  they 
will  abuse  it,  and  the  merchants  o(  Genoa,  of 
Venice,  and,  indeed,  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
seem    only  to  have  acquired  wealth,   that   they 
might  riot  in  the  fulness  of  arbitrary  will.     The 
former  were  more  tyrannical  and  aristocratic  than 
any  mere  nobles ;  and  if  the  latter  have  not  been 
so,  it  has  been  owing  to  their  power  having  been 
much  more  limited. 

^rhe  inhabitants  of  the  mercantile  town  of  Leip- 
sic  were  less  informed  in  polite  literature  than 


thoae  of  Dresden.  The  aame  fiM^t  appetred  true 
of  thoae  of  Hembuig ;  and  in  Bremen,  I  could 
find  only  one  decent  bookaeller,  and  but  one  cir* 
cdatiBg  library.  The  maas  of  the  people»  in  mer« 
caatile  towns,  lia?e  too  many  occupations  to  be 
enaUed  to  read,  while  the  idlers,  who  lire  in  the 
train  of  a  court,  the  minor  artiste,  who  are  nour* 
iflhed  hy  ite  wante  and  ite  rewards,  often  dqpend  on 
reading  not  only  for  amusement,  but  for  that 
impro^rement  which  is  us^iil  in  their  employ* 
ments.  Merehante  are  warmly  interested  in  every 
dnsige  of  other  countries.  It  is  of  little  eonse- 
^pience  to  those  of  Bremen,  whether  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  poetry,  flourish  in  Britain  or  not,  but 
our  custom-house  rqpilations,  our  progress  in  the 
inq^rement  of  machinery,  by  which  our  cottons 
have  almost  superseded  in  the  markete  of  the  west 
the  linens  in  which  they  deal,  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  diem.  They  care  very  little  about  either 
the  nu^etism  or  the  theatres  of  Prussia  and  Ba- 
varia, but  they  must  know  accurately  the  tariffi  of 
the  monarchs  of  these  countries.  They  have  no 
drmhting  libraries ;  but  they  have  two  or  three 
dubs  in  whieh  newspi^ers  may  be  read.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  literary  attainments  of  the  in- 
habitantsof  mere  mercantile  towns,  and  of  towns 
wbich  are  the  residence  of  courts,  appear  to  be 
very  strong  in  Germany.  At  the  table  d*h6te  at 
Bremen,  where  between  twenty  and  thirty  peojde 
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dined  every  dayi  and  who  were  mostly  mhabitaiits 
of  the  town,  there  was  no  sort  of  conTersation,  but 
of  their  own  trade  or  their  amusements.  At  the 
theatre,  two  or  three  persons,  of  whom  I  asked  the 
name  of  the  author  of  a  little  musical  piece  I  saw 
represented,  knew  nothing  about  it.  Leisure  is 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  literature,  men 
have  recourse  to  it  as  an  amusement,  but  the  lei- 
sure, which  is  possessed  by  the  dependants  of  a 
court,  is  purchased  by  condemning  to  severer  toil 
the  great  mass  of  the  society,  and  literature  itself 
is  not  worth  having  at  such  a  price ;  the  graces 
it  bestows  are  worthy  of  all  admiration,  but  they 
are  only  the  elegant  coverings  of  a  feeble  frame» 
whenever  they  are  thrown  over  it  by  the  hands  of 
sovereigns.  There  is,  probably,  a  stronger  mind 
altogether  in  mercantile  towns  than  in  the  others. 
Both  Hamburg  and  Bremen  have  been  iamous  for 
astronomical  observations,  and  for  mathematics. 
Dr  Olbers,  so  well  known  as  an  astronomer,  lived 
in  Bremen,  and  in  Lilienthal,  not  far  from  the 
town,  is  the  observatory  of  Mr  Schrdter,  in  which  a 
celebrated  professor  at  Gtfttingen,  Mr  Hardingt 
acquired  the  principal  part  of  his  knowledge. 

I  left  Bremen  on  Wednesday,  and  passing 
through  a  flat  country,  first  marshy,  then  sandy, 
and  at  length  boggy,  reached  Oldenburg,  the 
principal  town  of  the  dukedom  of  the  same  name, 
at  evening.  Much  of  the  country  was  uncultivated* 
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but  uk  estauhre  tnct  of  moor  near  the  town 
WIS  in  put  recently  inelosedt  and  was  then  indoa- 
ing;  The  excellent  i^qpeaimce  of  the  com  in 
dioae  pboes  which  had  been  cultivated  was  a 
proof  that  the  whole  of  the  nsoor  was  fit  for  colti- 
mion.  It  was  evident,  also,  that  it  might  be  culti« 
lated  with  a  reasonable  profit,  that  the  labour  and 
die  seed  were  returned  to  man  with  an  usurious 
intereat.  It  was  all  claimed  by  the  sovereign  as 
hiB  domanial  pnyerty,  and  the  cultivators  were 
ohl^ed  to  pay  bun  a  cartain  sum  for  permis^on 
Id  cultivate  it.  About  eight  shillings  an  acre  was 
gben  as  purchase  money,  and  about  three  shillings 
per  acre  was  to  be  given  yeariy  as  rent.  The  coun* 
tiy  h^d  before  this  produced  nothing  but  peat.  It 
a  ^ongy  elastic  bog,  which  the  industry  of 
m^it  fertihse,  but  which  of  itself  supphed 
nothing  but  fueL 

(Mdenbing  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  a  good 
pdUic  walk,  and  a  tolerable  laige  palace,  but  it 
has  no  theatre,  no  university,  no  excellent  situa* 
lion,  nothing  to  make  it  dearable  as  a  residence, 
it  contains  5000  inhabitants.  The  whole  duke- 
dom  only  contains  217,000,  scattered  over  a  sur- 
hot  of  ISiO  square  geogra^cal  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  a  flat  sandy  or  moory  ooun- 
tty.  A  small  part  of  it,  where  it  borders  tm  Os- 
nabrad^t  is  hilly,  and  the  borders  of  the  Weser 
of  the  sea,  particularly  that    portion    cal- 
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led  Jever,  are  good  fruitftil  marsh  lands ;  bat  the 
remainder  of  the  country,  withoat  being  quite  so 
barren  as  the  sands  of  the  proivince  of  Lttnebuigt 
is  a  desolate  neglected  waste.  How  mnch  this 
may  be  owing  to  nature,  and  how  much  to  a  very 
complicated  government,  which  directs  a  Urge  part 
of  the  capital  and  revenue  of  the  country  to  the 
support  of  amtmen,  consistorial  counsellors,  coun* 
sellers  for  the  poor,  and  all  the  multiplied  officers 
of  a  German  government,  and  which  directs  all  the 
talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  country,  to  fit  them* 
selves  for  these  offices,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  de^ 
cide ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  kige* 
nuity  and  capital  not  been  so  misdirected,  the 
whole  land  might  have  been  brought  under  culti* 
vation* 

The  revenue  of  Oldenburg  is  supposed  to  a» 
mount  to  1,800,000  florins,  or  L.  180,000  per 
year.  L.  SOOO  of  this  is  raised  by  a  royal  toll  on 
the  land  at  Wildeshausen,  and  L.  6000  by  a  toll 
on  the  Weser  at  Elsfleth.  The  army  amounts  to 
16^0  men.  The  states  of  this  country  haye  been 
so  long  in  disuse,  that  no  public  records  remain  of 
any  having  ever  been  summoned.  According  to 
the  general  principles  which  have  been  followed  in 
all  the  countries  of  Germany,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  meetings  of  the  states  were  formerly 
held  in  Oldenburg,  but  little  or  nothing  is 
known  concerning  them.     The  country,  sepa« 
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rated  in  a  great  measiwe  from  tbe  more  flourish^ 
ing  and  enlightened  parts  of  Gemiany»  is  yet 
sunk  in  i^mthy  and  ignorance.  I  could  find  but 
one  bookseller  in  the  towiit  and  he  had  no  works 
whatever  relative  to  the  country*  more  than  an  al- 
manack, describing  the  court  with  all  its  officers. 
The  schools  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  manner  of  in- 
struction which  is  followed  in  them,  resemble  those 
of  the  other  parts  of  Germany ;  but  in  all  other 
sorts  of  learning,  particularly  in  all  that  relates  to 
politics,  it  is  much  behind. 

A  dreary  walk,  on  the  following  day,  brought 
me  into  East  Friezland.  On  the  road  some  spots 
were  now  for  the  first  time  inclosing,  and  there 
were  some  marks  of  an  increasing  cultivation  and 
improvement.  Tlie  magistrates  have  the  power, 
both  in  CHdenburg  and  Friezland,  of  ordering  out 
all  the  owners  of  land,  for  twenty  days  in  the  year^ 
to  mend  the  roads.  The  evil  of  this  practice  is 
considerably  greater  in  the  former  country,  in  which 
the  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  than  in 
the  latter,  whero  they  aro  elected  by  the  land-own* 
ers.  I  saw  a  large  party  of  menand  women  employed 
in  this  labour.  Each  owner  of  a  spot  of  ground  must 
send  one  person,  or  go  himself.  The  opulent  farm- 
ers send  a  maid  servant ;  the  poor  man  must  leave 
his  own  work  to  go.  The  soil  was  sandy ;  thero  wero 
no  stones  to  mend  the  road  with.  All  that  the  peo- 
ple did,  or  ooiild  do,  was  to  clean  out  the  ditches 
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on  the  sides,  aad  throw  the  loose  sand  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  to  be  washed  back  by  the  next' 
heavy  shower  of  rain*  It  is  evil  enough  to  be 
compelled  to  do  useful  works,  but  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  compel  people  to  waste  their  thne  in  do« 
ing  what  is  at  most  but  of  very  little  service.  The 
people  of  Holland,  who  were  once  free,  and  who 
still  possess  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  given, 
by  freedom,  have  paved  most  of  their  roads  with 
small  bricks.  The  dukedom  of  Oldenburg  has 
conveniences  for  making  bricks,  but  there  the  pea« 
sants  are  still  employed  throwing  loose  sand  out  of 
the  ditches  to  be  washed  back  again  by  the  next 
shower* 

There  are  comparatively  few  nobles  in  Olden* 
burg,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  held  im« 
mediately  from  the  grand  duke*  The  good  plan 
has  been  here  followed  of  building  the  farm-houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land  which  each  farm-f 
er  cultivates*  The  houses  are,  however,  generally 
small,  thatched,  and  very  dirty*  The  few  people 
I  saw  were  ill  dressed  and  ugly*  The  women 
wore,  in  general,  hats  like  the  men,  and,  dressed 
rather  after  the  English  manner,  reminded  me  of 
the  degraded  females  of  our  sea-ports* 

Rather  a  large  extent  of  moor  separates  Friez- 
land  from  Oldenburg,  and  I  was  sensible  of  a  great 
diiference  of  appearance  in  the  houses  of  the  for« 
mer  immediately  on  entering  it.  They  were,  many 
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of  than,  bwlt  of  brick»  and  the  roofr  were  oorered 
widi  tiles.  They  were  larger^  deuert  and  altoge- 
ther betteNoonditioned  than  the  hooaea  of  CM- 
denbmg.  At  the  hooae  where  I  slept,  which 
was  a  small  one,  fine  gilded  copboaids  w^re  filled 
with  oId-&shioned  china.  Two  large  coarse  china 
saaes  stood  on  the  taUe.  The  fire-place  waa 
lined  with  Dutch  tiles.  Hates,  pans,  and  ket- 
tles, were  all  kept  yery  clean  and  bright,  and 
were  tinged  on  the  wall  with  great  art  and  ordtf  . 
The  whole  of  the  house,  even  to  the  coflfee,  which  was 
cxeersble,  shewed  that  the  manners  of  the  Dotdi 
had  extended  to  the  borders  of  Oldenburg,  and 
had  there  stopped.  On  the  whole,  however,  a 
great  improvemoit  was  visible.'  It  was  immediate* 
ly  obvious  that  the  people  of  Friezland  had  scMne- 
thing  more  than  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  while 
those  of  Oldenburg  i^peared  confined  to  the  gra: 
tification  of  its  most  simple  wants. 

Much  of  Friesland,  particularly  where  it  borw 
ders  on  Oldenburg,  is  sand  and  bog,  but  man  is 
eKtendii^  his  em^re  over  both.  All  the  banks  of 
the  Ems,  and  the  borders  of  the  sea  which  belong 
to  Friedand,  are  some  of  the  finest  marsh  lands  of 
the  wcnid.  The  ground  is  so  good  that  it  does 
not  require  all  the  manure  the  fiurmers  have  to  give 
it,  and  those  who  live  in  the  fertile  part  exchange 
manure  for  peat,  which  is  chiefly  dug  in  the  Hoch 
Moor,  a  district  borderipg  on  Oldenburg.    To 
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facilitate  this  exchange,  canals  have  been  dag  from 
the  Hoch  Moor  to  the  £ins.  The  manure  is  thus 
employed  to  improve  the  sterile,  sandy,  and  moory 
districts,  which  are  inclosing  and  cultivating,  while 
the  extensive  market  which  has  thus  been  opened 
for  the  peat,  has  given  a  value  to  what  was  before 
a  desart.  After  the  wastes  I  had  passed  of  the 
provinces  of  Liineburg,  and  Bremen,  and  of  01« 
denburg,  in  which  the  extent  of  improvement  was 
the  erection  of  a  new  sheep-hut,  or  the  indosure 
of  a  few  acres  of  ground,  it  was  plearing  to  see  the 
iipirit  of  enterprise  of  which  the  improvements  of 
Friezland  were  evidence,  llie  canals  were  made 
by  a  subscription  company,  a  degree  of  exertion, 
which  is  not  common  in  any  country  where  de- 
partments of  a  ministry  direct  the  course  of  trade, 
and  where  making  canals  and  roads  are  numbered 
among  the  duties  of  the  monarch. 

Between  where  1  slept  and  Aurich,  I  saw  a 
small  spot  of  ground  newly  inclosed.  The  garden 
was  dug  and  planted,  but  the  house  was  only  half 
built.  A  man  and  a  woman  were  sawing  trees  in- 
to timbers  for  the  roof.  The  woman  was  beneath ; 
they  were  a  couple  who  were  just  fixing  themselves 
here,  and  who  were  building  their  own  house  and 
cultivating  their  own  land.  Had  they  been  young, 
many  happy  days  might  have  awaited  them,  but 
they  were  at  that  season  of  life  when  man  should 
think  more  of  rest  than  of  toili— when  his  house 
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Aoald  bave  giTen  proteotkm  to  his  children*  in* 
stead  of  being  then  first  to  be  rorfed  in  for  himself. 
Auriohi  though  not  so  large  as  Embden,  has  al- 
nmys  been  the  seat  of  goremmeiit  (^  East  Friezland, 
and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  its  counts.  Their 
pahure  is  now  a  barrack,  though  Aurich  still  re- 
mains the  chief  place,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  govemment,  and  of  the  chief  tribunal  of 
this  province.  I  saw  nothing  so  curious  here  as 
an  establishment  for  the  poor.  It  wi|s  a  house,  to 
which  a  spot  of  ground  belonged,  on  which  three 
cows  wete  fed.  A  sum  of  money  was  given  the 
people  to  buy  bread,  but  the  younger  ones,  and 
those  who  were  able  to  work,  provided  for  the  rest, 
and  did  all  the  work,  such  as  milking  the  cows 
and  cooking,  which  was  necessary  to  nourish  the 
rest,  and  keep  the  place  clean.  Forty-two  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  all  huddled  toge^ 
ther,  but  the  place,  though  small,  was  clean.  A 
canal  (not  the  one  before  mentioned)  connects 
Aurich  with  Embden.  It  has  also  been  made 
by  subscription;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  not 
having  been  carried  so  far  as  was  intended,  it  is 
said  not  to  pay  the  share-holders.  The  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  political  intuation  of  Fries- 
knd  had  hindered  the  original  plan  from  being  ful- 
ly executed.  The  canal  was  to  have  extended  to 
Witmund,  and  perhaps,  ultimately,  to  the  Weser^ 
though  this  part  of  the  execution  would  have  de- 
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pended  on  the  sovereign  of  Oldenburg.  Had  the 
plan  been  fully  executed,  there  is  little  doubt  it 
would  have  improved  the  country,  and  that  the 
subscribers  would  have  been  paid  a  proper  interest 
for  their  money. 

I  went  in  a  track-boat,  by  this  canal,  to  £mb- 
den.  There  was  some  company  present  that  ra- 
ther reminded  me  of  England.  It  will  not  be  as- 
serted, I  hope,  that  J  wish  to  throw  a  stigma  on 
my  country  by  any  unnecessary  severity  of  remark, 
but  I  was  reminded  of  England  by  the  conduct  of 
some  women  who  occupied  the  fore  part  of  the 
boat.  They  were  half  tipsy ;  they  sang,  and  were 
riotous,  and  mocked  at  every  traveller  on  the  road. 
It  is  only  when  we  see  such  conduct  that  we  reeol« 
lect  we  have  before  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time. 
In  truth,  a  riotous  and  a  drunken  woman  is  almost 
4n  unknown  character  except  in  the  sea-ports,  and 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Britain.  There  is 
something  either  in  the  greater  inequality  of  the 
di£Perent  classes  of  our  people,  or  in  the  force 
of  our  moral  opinions,  which  condemns  the  sinning 
part  of  our  population  to  a  state  of  rough  brutalitys 
—of  profligate  and  boisterous  licentiousness,— of 
active  and  devilish  vice,  which  glances  in  rags,  in 
filth,  and  drunkenness,  on  the  eye,  and  sounds,  in 
imprecations,  on  the  ear,  and  which  I  have  never 
leen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  but  in  Britain. 
Single  specimens  of  this  sort  of  character  mi^y  bf 
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ieeh  in  Ruis,  but  it  is  found  in  masse?  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wapping,  of  St  Giles,  and  of  our 
sea^ports.  Our  activity  is  conspicuous^  not  only  in 
▼irtue^  but  in  vice,  and  the  latter  is  carried  to  loath- 
some  excess*  licentiousness,  and  perhaps  cruelty 
and  revenge,  may  be  the  characteristics  of  other 
peo^e,  but  it  is  only  in  our  country  that  hard  and 
disgusting  brutality  is  combined  with  profligacy. 
This  sort  of  character  may  be  owing,  in  both  coun* 
tries,  to  commerce,  or  to  activity  of  mind,  but 
much  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  severity  of  opi- 
nion, which  not  only  condemns  the  sin,  but  has 
no  charity  for  the  sinner.  Calvinism  is  the  predo- 
minant religion  of  Friezland,  and  it  too  frequently 
classes  enjoyment  as  vice,  and  pushes  those  who 
have  made  one  false  step  into  the  al^ss  of  misery. 
In  other  countries  frailties  are  regarded  with  more 
todderness,  and  those  who  are  addicted  to  any 
one  vice  are  not  compelled  to  be  utterly  vicious. 
To  whatever  causes  the  difference  of  character 
which  has  been  mentioned  may  be  owing,  it  is,  I 
think,  certain,  that  one  reprobated  vice  brings  af- 
ter it,  in  our  country,  many  other  vices,  and  more 
misery,  than  in  other  countries.  This  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher, 
as  it  may  lead  to  some  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  crime,  and  the  means  of  preventing 

it- 
Tliere  was  also  a  man  in  the  boat  who  fully  con- 
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▼inced  me  that  these  women  were  strongly  marked 
exceptions  to  the  generality  of  the  people*  He  was  a 
tradesman  who  had  been  settled  at  Embden  forty 
years,  a  calm  sedate  man,  who  hadread  the  JKUeand 
the  history  of  his  country  very  attentively,— who 
had  laboured  hard  to  rear  his  family,  and  had  taken 
much  pains  to  teach  them  morality.  There  was  a 
earefulness  and  a  self-denial  about  him,  together 
with  an  ease  and  openness  that  shewed  he  sailed 
with  the  current  of  opinion,  and  that  his  virtue  was 
also  the  virtue  of  most  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
had  accustomed  his  children,  he  said,  to  many  little 
privations,  that  they  might  be  better  enabled  to 
brave  the  evils  of  life.  To  submit,  without  neces- 
sity, to  any  privation,  is  in  general  no  part  of  the 
character  of  the  Grermans.  I  saw  one  of  his  daugh-p 
ters  at  Embden,  and  she  appeared  to  have  done 
honour  to  her  father's  precepts.  She  was  a  care- 
ful good  wife. 

There  was  another  rather  strange  character,  « 
Dutchmiui,  who  had  long  been  an  officer  of  the 
French  armies,  and  had  acquired  all  the  confidence 
and  presumption  of  French  officers,  without  any  of 
their  graces  or  their  gaiety.  He  had  an  affectation 
of  being  above  decency,  which  shewed  itself  In  in- 
discriminately talking  nonsense  to  every  person. 
He  was  a  blackguard  of  another  sort,  differing  from 
the  women  in  outward  polish^  but  not  in  senti- 
ment.   Both  parties  only  served  to  make  the  014 


tndenoan  mwe  conspicuoust  and,  without  their 
fiotousness,  his  calmness  would  have  attracted  no 
oba^rvation. 

It  was  evenii^  when  we  reached  Embden.  The 
town-house  is  a  fine  old  building.  The  inhabits 
ants  appeared  mostly  very  good-looking,  and  were 
all  very  cleanly  dressed*  Short  white  or  coloured 
jadoets,  with  black  petticoats  and  black  silk  aproni^ 
a  white  dean  cap»  pinned  close  to  the  head,  and 
mfi  about  the  neckt  was  in  general  the  dress  of  the 
females,  though  many  of  the  better  sort  were  dad 
after  the  £uhions  of  France  or  England*  The  old* 
tt  women  wore  a  more  ancient  costume,  of  which 
the  principal  part  was  a  hat  that  was  as  laige  as  an 
umbrella. 

Sunday  in  Embden  was  observed  as  Sunday  is 
observed  in  England.  No  business  was  done. 
Hie  people  all  went  to  church,  and  partook  of  no 
amusement  but  a  walk. 

The  walls  of  the  town  inclose  a  much  larger 
space  than  the  houses  at  present  occupy }  former- 
ly, also,  the  people  were  not  so  conveniently  and 
qpadously  lodged  as  at  present,  and  it  is»  therefor^ 
probable,  as  is  asserted,  that  Embden  once  contain- 
ed many  more  inhabitants  than  at  present.  In 
l649»  they  were  estimated  at  20,000,  and  at  pre- 
sent at  12,000.  Embden  was  once  a  powerful 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  was  then  an 
independent  dty,  keying  sometimes  the  princf 
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prisoner,  and  always  bidding  him  defiance.  It  re« 
tained  the  greater  part  of  its  power  and  privileges 
till  17^^99  and  it  only  fully  lost  every  shadow  of 
freedom  and  independence  when  the  government 
of  Hannover  gave  it,  in  1818,  an  entire  new  con- 
stitution. 

Its  trade  was  formerly  much  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  appears  to  have  declined ;  under  the  pro- 
hibitive system  of  Buonaparte,  it  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  its  merchants  rapidly  made  fortunes; 
the  general  peace  had  again  very  much  diminished 
their  trade,  and  made  them  at  the  moment  full  of 
discontent.  The  harbour  of  Embden  is  said  to  be 
growing  shallower,  and  projects  have  been  formed 
by  the  present  government  to  remedy  this.  It 
has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appoint  an  engineer,  and 
to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  tolls  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  town.  Magnificent  schemes  have 
been  talked  of,  but  there  is  a  want  of  funds  to  exe- 
cute them.  The  trade  of  Embden  will  hardly  re** 
cover  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Hannoverian 
government,  but  while  its  port  remains  large 
enough  for  a  single  vessel  to  enter,  Embden  has  so 
favourable  a  situation,  that  it  will  always  have  a 
considerable  trade. 

Thesame  extraordinary  manner  of  building  farm- 
houses, which  I  have  mentioned,  when  speaking 
of  Hadeln,  also  prevails  in  Frie^land,  and,  from 


the  neskh  of  tihe  ftrmers,  is  very  conspicuous  in 
die  Ticinity  of  Embden.  That  a  common  Ger- 
man bluer,  whose  com  is  thrashed  so  soon  as  it  is 
housed,  who  has  perhaps  only  a  pair  of  horses 
and  cows,  should  find  it  convenient  to  cover  all 
his  worldly  possessions  with  one  roof,  is  not  sur- 
prising; nor  did  I  observe  that  their  houses 
were  enormously  hnge.  But,  when  I  saw  the 
ame  mode  practised  in  Friezland  by  the  largest 
fiumers,  I  was  astonished  at  the  strangeness  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  buildings.  The  rich  farmers 
of  Friesland,  who  have  some  of  them  fifty  cows 
and  sixteen  horses,  and  whose  dwellings  are  spa- 
dons,  cover  the  whole  with  one  roof.  I  have  count- 
ed fifty  windows  in  the  dwelling  part  of  the  house, 
and  attached  to  this,  and  under  the  same  roof,  were 
the  stalls  for  fifty  cows  and  twelve  horses.  The 
dwelling  is  at  one  end,  at  the  other  end  is  the 
staUe ;  on  the  sides  between  the  two  ends  are  the 
stalls  for  the  cows,  the  middle  is  the  thrashing- 
floor,  the  bam,  and  the  place  where  the  carts  and 
die  farming  instruments  are  kept.  At  the  outside 
of  die  end  farthest  frcmi  the  dwelling  is  the  dung- 
hill. In  short,  the  whole  ^rm-^^ir J,  and  the 
dwelling  of  the  family,  with  die  exception  of  the 
dunghill,  are  brought  under  the  same  covering. 
The  inhabitants  say  this  is  a  cheaper  and  better 
^an  of  building  than  any  other,  that  all  their  con- 
veniences are  at  hand,  and  that,  when  built  of  bricks. 
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and  covered  with  tiles,  when  the  stalls  are  niceljr 
paved,  OS  they  are  in  Frie^nd,  it  it  a  better  mode 
than  ours  of  having  separate  buildings  for  stables, 
bams,  and  cow-houses.  The  danger,  however,  to 
which  the  property  is  exposed  in  case  of  fire,  seems 
a  strong  reason  against  it.  From  the  specimens 
I  saw  of  farm-houses  in  Friezland  and  Hadeltif 
there  is  no  objection  to  it  on  account  of  cleanliness. 
The  dwelling  is  far  removed  irom  the  animals^  it 
has  always  a  separate  entrance,  and  no  people  are 
more  conspicuous  for  cleanliness  than  the  Friez- 
landers.  I  have  since  seen,  that  the  same  plan 
is  followed  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
particularly  in  West  Friezland,  and  there  the  housei 
are  equally  large. 

The  Friezlanders  are  more  Dutch  than  German, 
and  distinct  iii  their  manners  and  language  from  the 
latter,  though  East  Friezland  has  always  formed  a 
part  of  the  empire.  Numerous  mills  &r  sawing, 
for  making  oil,  and  for  spinning,  stand  on  the  walls 
of  Embden,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ; 
they  are  all  built  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and  are 
proofs  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people. 
The  dikes  with  which  the  greater  part  of  Friezland 
is  protected,  and  in  a  manner  won  from  the  sea 
and  the  river ;  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  constantly  to  struggle  against  this  ele- 
ment i  the  canals  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
numerous  others  which  have  been  dug  from  £mb- 
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den  to  all  tlie  yillages  in  its  neighbourhood ;  are, 
all  proofs  of  the  same  admirable  qualities.  The 
agriculture  of  the  Friezlanders  is  excellent,  and 
they  are,  in  all  respects,  a  more  enterprising 
people  than  the  greater  part  of  the  Germans. 
Thej  are  stouter  and  better-looking,— they  are 
better  clothed  and  better  fed, — ^chey  hold  them- 
selves upright  and  manly,  and  they  pride  them* 
selves  on  being  superior  to  the  Germans*  Af- 
ter seeing  something  of  both,  I  join  in  their 
opinion.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  superiority  has 
already  been  mentioned}  the  Friezlanders  were 
originally  a  separate  tribe,  and  were  every  where 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  government,  and 
by  the  division  of  their  landed  property  from 
the  rest  of  the  Germans.  Friezland,  like  Ha<* 
deln,  is  divided  into  farms  of  from  400  to  50 
acres,  which  are,  in  general,  possessed  in  full  pro- 
perty by  the  persons  who  cultivate  them.  The 
farmers  owe  no  feudal  services,  and  they  have  no 
labourers  but  those  they  hire.  There  are  nobles  in 
Friezland,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  That  part 
of  the  feudal  system  which  considered  a  certain 
class  of  men  as  the  property  of  their  lord  has  long 
been  abolished,  or  never  found  its  way  into  Friez* 
land.  Every  man  was  his  own  master,  or,  as  a  re- 
spectable merchant  of  Dmbden  said,  a  king  in  his 
own  house,  and  if  an  action  were  to  be  done  for  the 
common  good,  and  by  general  exertion,  it  could 
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only  be  4ooe  by  the  ooxusent  of  aU«  Hie  I«md 
owner3»  or  the  fanner8»  had  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  their  own  priest*,  of  their  own  tax-gatherers,  of 
the  people  who  looked  after  the  dikes,  a«d  they 
elected  the  persons  who  were  to  administer  the 
taxes.  There  was  a  r^ular  parliament  for  the 
management  of  public  business,  to  which  the  towns 
sent  fifteen  deputies,  and  the  owners  of  land,  or 
third  stand,  180.  They  were,  therefore,  adequate- 
ly represented.  At  the  head  of  the  government 
was  a  Count  of  Friezland,  and  constant  disputes 
between  him,  the  nobler,  the  town  of  Embden» 
and  the  parlkment,  till  the  very  last  moment  of 
the  independent  existence  of  Friessland,  shew  that 
no  one  party  had  obtained  the  possession  of  uncon-* 
trolled  power. 

In  1744  the  family  of  the  Counts  became  ex- 
tinct, and  Friezland  then  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  sovereign  of  Prussia,  who  held  it  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire.  It  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him 
as  Hadeln  did  to  Hannover.  Under  him  the  in* 
habitants  preserved  some  of  their  privileges*  A 
particular  treaty  regulated  the  number  of  men,  and 
the  sum  of  money  Friezland  was  to  pay  its  so- 
vereign, but  the  manner  of  levying  both  was  to  be 
left  to  ths  states,  and  it  was  to  remain  free  from  the 
conscription  of  Frederick,  and  his  arbitrary  taxes. 
The  sovereign  appointed  some  of  the  principal  of*- 
ficers,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  mferior  ones^  par-. 
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tJeukHy  «]1  tbose  etmiieoted  iriih  the  adminktnftion 
of  the  revenue,  were  as  fbimerly  appointed  by  the 
itatea,  or  elected  by  the  people.  The  monarch  did 
not  long  respect  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with 
his  sidbjects.  In  return  for  the  money  and  the  soldiers 
they  w^re  to  giw  him,  he  sent  a  commissioner  to 
administer  the  government,  and  take  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  crpwn*  *  Notwithstanding  the  so- 
leom  assoranoes  which  had  been  given  that  all  the 
privileges  of  the  people  should  he  secured  to  them, 
this  commissioner  told  the  states,  when  they  refused 
to  augment  their  tribute  of  menand  money,  **  If  you 
will  not  do  as  my  master  wishes,  I  will  leave  you  to- 
morrow, and  he  will  send  in  my  place  a  few  regi^ 
mrata  of  soldiers,  to  facilitate  giving  a  subsidy,  and 
sending  recruits*'^  Such  was  the  exchange.  The 
Fries]  anders  gave  their  wealth  and  blood  for  such 
protection  u  a  royal  commissioner  could  afford,  and 
they  were  only  employed  to  exact  still  more  wealth 
and  blood.  Common  men  can  easily  appreciate  suoh 
governments,  but  by  some  people  they  are  called  pa- 
temaL  Under  their  own  Counts,  the  freedom  of  the 
Frieslanders  was  preserved ;  it  was  much  diminish* 
ed  when  the  mighty  sovereigns  of  Prussia  became 
the  masters  of  the  country ;  it  was  oitirely  destroy- 
ed  by  the  occupation  of  the  French ;  and  is  only 
very  partially  restored  since  the  country  has  been 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Hannover.  The  full 
property  of  the  soil  still  remains  to  the  farmer* 
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The  inBabitants  still  preserve  some  mihorprivileges, 
such  as  those  of  electing  local  mi^istrates,  and  of 
appointing  their  own  clergymen  j  but  the  former 
parliament  has  been  amalgamated  in  the  parliament 
for  the  kingdom  of  Hannover,  and  the  government 
has  taken  the  whole  direction  of  the  afl&irs  of 
Friezland  on  itself. 

The  public  spirit  of  this  people  is  viisible  in  the 
construction  of  canals  and  dikes,  and  their  pro- 
sperity in  the  extent  of  their  commerce,  and  the 
goodness  of  their  agriculture ;  and  we  see  their 
morality  and  happiness  in  their  general  comforts 
and  appearance.  Friezland,  after  Hadein,  is  the 
mpst  prosperous  looking  part  of  Germany,  and 
here,  as  there,  the  people  have  always  managed 
their  own  afikirs.  They  have  erected  works  of 
public  utility,  superior  to  any  which  have  been 
erected  in  the  much  governed  lands  of  Ger^ 
many.  When  the  canals  of  Friezland,  which 
extend  every  where,  are  compared  to  a  single  one 
which  the  government  of  Hannover  attempted  to 
cut  in  Bremen  sixty  years  ago,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  real  business  of  men,  what  promotes  theiv 
prosperity,  is  always  better  done  by  themselves  than 
by  any  few  separate  and  distinct  individuals,  acting 
as  a  government  in  the  name  of  the  whole. 

The  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Friezland  have 
been  chastened  by  disasters,  and  ennobled  by  a 
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condnQed  indqiendent  national  existence.  Every 
other  country  of  Germany  has  been  bought  and 
sold,  or  bequeathed  as  an  inheritance :  but  Friei* 
land  has  always  been  nearly  of  its  present  ex« 
tent,  and  the  people  have  always  lived  and  fought 
as  Frieslanders*  They  have  a  r^ular  and  a  con* 
tinned  history  of  their  exploits,  and  are  ennob* 
led  by  knowing  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  men  who  have  always  been  independent.  But 
their  pride  has  been  humbled  and  chastened,  while 
their  minds  have  been  strung  to  new  toils  by  dis- 
asters which  were  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God* 
Their  country  is  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  it  re- 
quires constant  care,  and  great  labour,  to  preserre 
it  from  being  overwhelmed.  Their  history  is  full 
of  soflferings,  but  none  equals  that  which  was  occa* 
aoned  by  the  great  flood  of  Christmas  1717>  when 
a  large  part  of  the  land  was  inundated.  The 
&rm-houses  were  swept  away,  and  the  people  whom 
the  water  spared  perished  from  cold.  * 

I  left  Embden  on  Tuesday,  June  25d,  crossed 
the  Ems  at  Petkum  to  vi^t  a  large  district  that 
was  embanked  during  the  time  the  country  belong- 
ed to  Prussia,  and  therefore  called  the  Prussian 


*  The  gmler  part  of  these  parlicalan  are  takea  from 
Wnida'b  History  of  Frieihind.  It  is  untranslated,  and  filla 
nme  octavo  Tolomes. 
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Polder.  It  ii  celebFAted  for  its  y^vj  groat  for-* 
tility.  Unfortunately  it  came  on  to  nun>  and  con^ 
tinned  to  rain  the  whole  day.  I  recroiied  the  river 
at  Weeneri  and  reached  Papenburg  to  aleop« 

The  roada  are  very  often  made  on  tho  top  of 
the  dikes^  which  expotea  the  traveller  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.    In  the  midst  of  a  very 
heavy  shower,  and  when  the  wind  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  keep  my  uni« 
brella  spread,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rain 
blowing  against  it,  I  was  surprised  by  a  voice 
close  to  my  ear,  and,  turning  my  head  rather 
frightened,  was  still  more  surprised  to  see  close  to 
my  shoulder  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks^ 
ipeaking  health,  animation,  and  the  pleasure  of  ex** 
ertion*     It  was  a  lovely  looking  young  woman,  who, 
laughing,  told  me  we  might  go  together.    I  em* 
braced  the  offer  with  great  pleasure,  as  I  measured 
a  tall  and  graceful  form ;  and,  clasping  my  arm 
round  her  that  I  might  shelter  her  better,  I  bles-* 
led  the  storm  that  had  foroed  so  handsome  a  com- 
panion to  seek  the  shelter  of  my  cotton  roo£    We 
walked  two  miles  together,  and  before  we  parted^ 
the  rain,  which  had  driven  every  other  person  with- 
in doors,  had  made  us  quite  intimate.    She  was  well 
dressed,  as  the  Friezlanders  generally  are,  and  full 
of  animation  as  a  French  woman.    I  have  seen  no- 
thing in  the  character  of  a  countrywoman  half  so 
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amiable  in  all  Germany,  and  I  was  sorry  when  she 
arrived  at  the  farm-house  to  which  she  was  going, 
and  when  I  was  again  obliged  to  pursue  my  walk 
alone. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FAPEHSUBO—HICHAUENBUM  LIPPE. 

Celebrity  qfFapenburg.^^rigin^^Meppen.'-'Nidure  cf  the 
etmniry^^Increoie  o/inhabiianti^^Diriineii  qf  womefh^^ 
Meddling  qf  g<yoernfnent,>^Ling^,'^We$tphalia,^~'0$va^ 
bruck,^'Ancieni  abode  oj  the  Saxom^^^Memoriali^^^A  li* 
nen  hall^'-^ardeni^^^A  triumphal  areh^^  Relics  of  Charle^ 
magned^^Literature  (if  small  town s,^»^ustus  Mdier^^^To^ 
leranee^^Penitentlary^^SM  qf  Osnabr^^^^Suhlingen^^ 
Xienburg0^Pris0n*'^Countie$  qfHifya  and  Dlepholx^ 
Loceum,'~'Mineral  wUers  qf  Rehburg^^^Schauinburg^^* 
Lippe^^ArrvH  at  Hannover* 

Th£]ie  wm  perhapt  no  town  of  Europe  t^  greir 
more  soddenly  into  notice  and  eminence,  during: 
the  hte  war,  than  Papenbfirg :  Itf  flag  flew  on 
everjr  lea,  and  protected  the  property  of  erery  nak 
tion  i  but  naval  officers  often  looked  in  rain  in 
their  gazetteer!  and  charts,  or  hunted  orer  their 
geographies,  for  the  name  of  the  mighty  place 
whose  trade  then  appeared  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world*  Papenburg  has  not 
yet  been  a  century  in  existence ;  and  its  flag  only 
became  known  to  the  world,  because  the  mi> 
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niaUy  of  Great  Britain  was  pleased  to  allow  of  its 
neiitnlity.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  evils  of 
modem  war  that  thousands  of  men  have  been  con- 
attained  by  it,  fw  the  protection  of  thor  property, 
to  be  gnilty  of  peijury,  and  that  this  peijmy  has 
often  been  sanctioned  by  courts  of  justice  and  the 
ruling  powers  of  several  nations.  The  inhabitants 
of  Papenburg  amount  to  3000,  and  they  may  pos- 
sess at  most  SOO  small  vessels,  which  may  enaUe 
the  reader  faintly  to  imagine  the  quantity  of  per^ 
jury  whidi  must  have  been  necessary  to  swear  to 
those  papers  which  made  some  thousands  of  vessels 
during  the  late  war,  into  PapoBburgers*  On  this 
account  Fapenbtug  is  famous  in  history,  and  in 
tlie  reewds  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  of  Great 
Britain^  It  ought,  however,  to  be  known  firom 
th.  imlue  of  it.  origin,  «id  fiom  its  prosperity. 

All  around  Pspenburg  the  country  is  a  complete 
beg,  and  the  peat  is  in  places  many  feet  thidc } 
it  seemed  to  render  cultivation  hopeless,  and  to 
eondenm  the  nei^bourhood  to  perpetual  steri'i* 
Kty.  There  was,  however,  no  diflBcuIty  in  digging 
a  canal  from  this  storehouse  of  fuel  to  the  Ems, 
and  the  peat  then  found  a  market  in  Embden  and 
HoUand.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  die  seven- 
teenth century,  the  proprietor  of  the  country,  Frey 
heer  Ton  Landsberg-Veelen,  made  a  canal  of  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  from  the  Ems  to  the  moor 
where  the  peat  was  abundant,  and  encouraged 
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ptople  to  Mttle  there,  by  allowing  them  to  dig 
peat  and  build  houwa  without  paying  him  any 
thing  more  than  a  nominal  rent,  and  a  certain  nim 
for  ibe  good*  they  sent  by  the  canaU     There  are 
turn  sereral  canali,  large  enoogh  for  veueli  of  100 
tont  burthen,  and  their  whole  length  may  amount 
to  eighteen  mUes.     Without  any  other  encoumge' 
ment  from  the  proprietor  than  that  he  atnitcd  to 
make  theae  canala,  and  allowed  the  people  to  pro- 
fit by  their  own  industry,  and  without  any  atreamf 
of  royal  bounty,  Papenburg  grew  up  from  neh  be- 
ginnings, and  increased  to  its  present  me.    It  haa 
been  one  o(  the  mtmt  prosperous  little  towns  of  Eu' 
rope,  and  now  contains  more  than  3000  inhabitants; 
It  is  an  instance  of  what  the  unfettered  industry 
of  man  can  ef&ct.     By  the  sides  of  these  canals 
there  are  now  several  ship-yards  whert  msels  arv 
built  and  fully  equipped.    Without  having  any  na- 
**'— 1  products  whatever  but  peat,  the  Papeoburgnv 
)  become  a  carrying  people,  so  far  as  their 
ns  extend,  to  the  rest  of  £urope.  Their  hooset 
m  general  neat  and  well  buiJt,  and  I  have  sem 
ittle  town,  where  there  was  altogethn-  a  great- 
ppearance  of  oomfort  and  prosperity.     When 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  waste,  what  might 
lot  expect  throughout  Europe,  if  all  its  inhabit- 
enjoyed,  as  the  Papenbai^gers  did,  the  privi- 
of  freely  exercinng  their  industry,  and  of  hav- 
all  ita  fruits  for  Uuroselves?    Papenburg  was 
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fiMnmrly  in  tlie  domlBioiis  of  the  Usfaqprie  of  Man* 
aber,  and  it  noir  fiinns  a  pait  of  the  kingdom  of 
Haanorer* 

I  walked  on  the  fblloiwing  day  to  Meppen^  the 
principal  town  in  the  circle  of  the  same  namey  and 
which  is  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Hannover,  and  perhaps  of  Grermany.  The  great* 
w  part  of  the  circle  is  either  morass  or  sand,  ferti« 
lity  being  only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  some  little 
streams.  Much  of  my  day's  walk  was  through  a 
ooimtry  wholly  of  sand.  It  was  loose,  and  in  some 
placeB  in  motion,  and  in  others  blown  together  in 
hills.  It  was  sometimes  collected  in  fantastical 
forms,  and  had  the  appearance  of  snow  after  a 
heavy  storm*  In  many  places,  where  the  sand  had 
recently  been  again  dispersed  by  the  wind,  turf  and 
hem^tk  could  be  discoveredi  which  shews,  in  some 
measore,  that  the  waste  is  of  modem  ibnnation» 
It  is  said  to  increase,  and  sometimes  to  carry  bar« 
lenncas  over  cultivated  fields,  compelling  the  farm** 
er  to  change  his  residence,  and  reducii^  hkn  from 
affluence  to  wretchedness. 

Barren  as  M^pen  naturally  is,  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  has  increased  one  third  within  thirty 
years.  All  the  moors,  particularly  the  Burtanger 
moor,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ems,  reward  the  la^ 
hour  which  is  employed  in  cultivating  them.  With- 
m  thirty  years  many  new  villages  have  been  built, 
and  much  of  these  moora  brought  under 
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MftDy  people  btvo  wttldd  on  them,  uid  there  cttn 
be  no  doubt,  if  the  name  lyitem  be  punued,  tbiCi 
In  the  courw  of  n,  few  yearn,  a  grett  part  of  these 
wutei,  particulsrljr  the  noorii,  may  be  made  nub* 
•ervient  to  the  nourlihment  of  men. 

The  ijritem  ia  a  very  aimple  one,  and  very  aimU 
lar  to  that  which  made  Papenburg  a  Aouriabing 
town.  There  ia  far  leM  of  the  cunning  of  ruling 
era/l  wmted  than  ia  auppoaed  to  make  men  pro- 
•peroui.  Meppen  formerly  belonged  to  the  biabop 
of  Muniter,  and  he  allowed  any  penona  who  cluNtt 
to  fix  a  habitation  on  theiie  moon,  and  cultivate 
any  part  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying,  at  the 
end  of  ten  yeara  from  the  time  of  their  flrat  nettling, 
a  email  rent.  The  flrit  ten  yean  they  were  to 
pay  nothing.  Two  thirda  of  the  rent  which  tb^ 
were  (hen  to  pay  wae  to  be  devoted  to  public  aer- 
vicea,  aucb  aa  making  roada,  dr«u,  conitructing 
pariiih  churchea,  and  other  worka  of  utility.  From 
tithei  they  were  to  be  entirely  free,  but  each  aet- 
tier  waa  to  contribute  a  imall  quantity  of  corn,  and 
a  imall  aum  of  money,  for  the  aupport  of  the  pariab 
prieat.  There  waa  one  overaight  committed.  The 
moor  touchea  on  Holland,  and  the  beat  channel  bjr 
which  ita  luperHuoua  water  could  be  drained  paaaea 
through  that  country.  No  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  Dutchmen  u  to  tbo  manner 
in  which  thia  waa  to  be  done,  nor  were  any  mea- 
iurei  taken  to  eniure  them  from  damage.    Die- 
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putes  between  them  and  the  new  settlers  were  the 
ocmsequence,  and  the  latter  had  bndcen  the  dikes 
down  which  the  former  had  erected  to  keep  the 
water  from  coming  into  their  land.  This  was  a 
fiuitful  source  of  quarrels,  which  foresight,  and  the 
common  interest  of  the  two  parties,  could  easily 
have  prevented. 

I  have  recently  bnmght  under  the  notice  of  the 
reader  three  instances  of  increasing  cultivation ; 
the  two  latter  of  which,  where  the  people  had  no 
rents,  no  tithes,  and  few  government  expences 
to  pay,  may  almost  equal  the  increase  of  po* 
pulation  in  some  parts  of  America.  It  is  an  extra* 
ordinary  ftct,  that,  with  thousands  and  millions  of 
acres  of  ground  yet  uncultivated  in  Europe,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  good  market,  with  implements, 
and  capital,  and  manure,  at  hand,  that  people  should 
be  enabled  to  transport  themselves  to  America  or  to 
Russia,  and  there  grow  rich  by  cultivating  land  not 
better  than  that  which  lies  waste  in  the  countries 
they  leave*  The  German  peasants  go  in  thou- 
sands to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  there  send  com 
to  Italy,  France,  and  Britain,  when  there  are 
whole  counties  of  waste  acres  in  their  own  country, 
that  might  be  easily  cultivated.  I  believe  this  arises 
from  no  natural  advantages  belonging  to  Russia  or 
America,  but  from  the  artificial  disadvantages  un- 
der which  the  labouring  classes  of  all  the  old  and 
multiplioi  governments  of  Europe  live.    The  set . 


tiers  in  RiMb  end  Amtiiea  eigcijr  aodikig  nacf 
than  the  inhdbiiaiits  of  Europe  but  freedem,  st 
kast  for  a  ieaion,  finofn  the  expenceft  of  gporenuDent^ 
and  of  mititaining  idle  peoplcf.  Thet e  are  Hsw  fpoto 
which^  like  Meppen  and  Papenlrarg^  can  be  cultivate 
ed  without  paying  rent  and  tithes^  and  when  theee 
are  combined  with  interest  of  capital,  the  expencei 
of  goventment,  and  the  incceaaed  price  of  the  ar^ 
tides  conanmedt  which  is  oceasbned  by  prs^existing 
vents  and  tithes,  nothing  is  left  to  the  labourer  to  re^ 
ward  him  for  his  industry.  The  elear  fact  is,  without 
sifting  it  from  its  first  concoction  to  its  last  fiBoness, 
that  in  Europe  there  are  §o  many  nnpreductiT^ 
persons  who  are  supported  at  the  expence  of  the 
prodoctite  ones^  that  those  latter  nerer  receive  the 
tithe  of  those  fruits  whidi  nature  bestows  on  them* 
It  is  a  sad  feature  of  society,  that  he  who  produces 
erery  thing  receives  almost  nothing,  while  those 
persons  who  produce  nothing  rf  vd  in  superfluity. 
Industry  is  the  slave  of  idleness,  and,  from  being 
constantly  associated  with  poverty  and  contempt,  it 
has  become  more  shunned  and  abhorred  than 
crime.  There  can  be  no  rational  hope  tor  the  per- 
manent  improvement  of  society,  no  dependence 
en  gaols  and  gibbets,  to  prevent  all  the  crimes 
which  now  arise  from  a  violation  of  artificial  pro* 
party,  till  individual  industry  shall  form  the  basis 
of  property,^^till  labour  shall  be  opulent  and  idle- 
ness hare  nothing  }«*^till  this  princi|ie  be  lO  Adly 
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dtablidied  in  society  as  it  is  in  nature,  we  shall 
expect  in  vain  that  men  should  prefer  kbour  to 
idleness,  to  cheating,  or  to  thieving. 

This  was  St  John's  day,  and  as  the  people  here 
are  Catholics,  they  all  went  to  church*  The  w<v 
men  were  all  clothed  in  a  coarse  red  woollen  cloth» 
with  large  gipsey  straw  hats.  It  rained,  and  the 
whole  of  them  had  made  a  aort  of  umbrdla  of  their 
outer  petticoat,  by  throwing  it  over  their  shoulders 
and  heads.  When  they  were  abroad,  and  the  air 
Uew  on  them,  they  looked  tolerably  dean  and 
fineahy  but  within  doors,  when  they  had  resumed 
their  working  dresses,  they  were  dirty  and  disgust* 
ing.  I  here  seldom  seen  European  women  who 
appeared  more  n^ligent  than  they  iqppeared  to  be* 
I  had  occasion,  from  its'  raining,  to  enter  one  or 
two  cottages  for  shelter,  and  the  women,  whether 
young  or  elderly,  were  half  undressed.  They 
wore  no  stays;  their  linen  was  dirty ;  their  gowns 
only  half  tied ;  their  bosoms  were  naked,  and  two 
or  three  ragged  aprons  covered  one  another }  they 
wore  no  shoes;  their  skins  were  unwashed,  and 
their  hair  dishevelled.  One  amused  herself  with  that 
qpecies  of  hunting  which  is  so  common  in  Italyv 
and  with  which  Laura,  according  to  Petrarch,  iqp- 
pears  sometime  to  have  amused  herself.  *    Ano^ 

*  The  foUowiog  is  the  passage  which  describes  thfi  occu* 
petioo  alluded  to : 

**  DoBduoi  al  soon  dcgU  amorari  baUi 
Pettinaiido  al  suo  vcoddo  i  luaiiclii  pefli.** 
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liher  took  snu£^  and  wiped  henelf  ^th  her  wool- 
len aproou  Their  houses  resemble  their  persons. 
They  have  holes  instead  of  windows ;  in  the  bright* 
est  day  dai^ness  is  in  them.  The  furniture  con- 
sists  in  a  table,  a  loom,  two  or  three  wooden  stools^ 
a  few  pewter  plates  and  basins,  with  one  or  two 
kettles.  Dirty  as  they  are,  the  females  wear  on 
gala  days  gold  ear-rings  and  silver  clasps,  that  go 
over  the  bead  and  keep  the  hair  together.  Vanity 
provides  ornaments  for  a  dirty  person  before  neces* 
aaries  for  the  house.  Cleanliness  makes  both 
mind  and  body  healthy,  and  perhaps  there  is  no* 
thmg  which  can  give  a  greater  degree  of  permanent 
pleasure  to  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  than  the 
cleanliness  of  each.  To  introduce  so  much  luxury 
among  these  people  as  would  make  them  attend  to 
their  persons  and  dress,  would  be  rendering  them 
the  most  essential  service.  They  are  not  idle. 
They  are  merely  negligent,  slovenly,  and  dirty. 
When  I  recollected  the  clean  inhabitants  of  £mb« 
den,  the  contrast  appeared  great,  and  I  had 
qgain  reason  to  praise  wealth  and  freedom.  Yet 
in  this  country,  where  every  body  is  poor,  there 
Bjfe  no  beggars,  no  alms  houses,  no  paupers, 
and  few  persons  who  are  fed  by  the  bounties  of 
others. 

At  Meppen  I  heard  rather  a  curious  instance  of 
the  care  of  the  magistracy  for  the  morality  of  the 
people.    It  had  been  customary,  on  feast  days  and  - 
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Sundays,  for  the  poorer  sort  of  people  to  meet  and 
dance  and  amuse  themselves,  in  what  manner,  and 
so  long  as  they  pleased ;  but  the  magistrates 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  their  health  and  mo- 
rality, if  they  were  to  separate  at  an  early  hour, 
and  they  consequently  forbade  these  assemblies  to 
be  continued  beyond  ten  o'clock.  The  people, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  remain  longer  toge- 
ther, in  some  measure  resisted,  and  the  whole  town 
had  been  thrown  into  disturbance  by  the  officious- 
ness  of  the  magistrates.  This  is  a  minor  example 
of  governing  folly.  To  prevent  one  man  from  get- 
ting tipaey,  or  one  woman  from  enjoying  a  stolen 
embrace,  which,  after  all  this  interference,  may 
happen,  and  which  might  not  happen  without  it, 
dissension  and  discord  are  introduced  through  a 
whole  town,  and  the  community  suffers  more  from 
the  irritation  of  opposition  and  the  punishments 
inflicted,  than  it  could  by  any  possibility  have  si(f- 
fered  if  things  had  been  left  to  themselves.  Ma- 
gistrates and  laws  very  often  make  those  crimes, 
to  repress  and  punish  which  they  afterwards  derive 
most  of  their  importance  and  utility. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  a  walk  for  two  days  through 
such  a  desolate  country  as  I  liad  recently  passed, 
till  I  reached  Osnabriick.  Lingen  is  the  only 
town  worth  mentioning  that  lies  between  the  towns 
of  Osnabriick  and  Meppen.  It  is  built  on  the 
Ems,  and  formerly  boasted  a  university,  which  is  at 
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present  gone  to  decay.  It  if  a  clean  town.  The 
houses  were  rather  built  after  the  Dutch  manner 
than  the  German.  The  farm-houses  and  wind^ 
mills,  which  resemble  a  huge  box^  placed  on  its  end, 
made  me  thoroughly  sensible  how  much  the  Fries- 
landers  have  surpassed  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
Westphalia.  Notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the 
Germans,  the  satirical  description  of  Voltaire  is  still 
tolerably  correct.  He  says,  ^'  Dans  des  grandes 
huttes  qu'on  appelle  maisons,  on  roit  des  animaox 
qu'on  appelle  hommes,  qui  vivent  le  plus  cordiale- 
ment  du  monde,  pile  mile  avec  d'autres  aoi- 
maux  domestiques.  Une  certune  pierre  dure^ 
noire  et  gluant,  composite  k  ce  qu'on  dit  d'une 
esp^  de  seigle,  est  la  nourriture  des  maitret 
de  la  maison.*'  This  ^*  pierre  dure  et  noire'' 
IS  the  celebrated  pumpernickel,  a  black  bread 
made  of  rye,  with  nothing  separated  from  it  but  the 
hnsks  of  the  grain.  Each  loaf  is  made  of  a  bushel 
of  meal ;  it  requires  twenty-four  hours  to  bake, 
and  it  keeps  good  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The 
houses  are  somewhat  as  Voltaire  describes  then^ 
and  of  the  people  I  have  already  spdcen.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Osnabrttck  the  soil 
is  a  good  clay,  the  land  rises  into  hills,  and  it 
diversified  with  wood  and  water,  but  a  great  part  of 
Westphalia  is  sand  or  moor.  The  houses  are  thinly 
scattered  over  it,  and  the  inhabitants,  yet  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  are  some  of  the  least  col- 
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tivated  of  the  Germans.  Their  general  fi>od 
after  black  bread  is  pancakes  made  of  the  grits 
of  buck-wheat,  and  meats,  particularly  pork  and 
sausages  of  all  kinds,  dried  amidst  the  smoke 
that  hovers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
The  pancakes  are  generally  eaten  for  supper. 
The  customs  of  Holland  are,  however,  advancing. 
Tea  or  weak  coffee  is  very  often  used  twice  a  day. 
One  or  other  is  the  usual  breakfast. 

Many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Westphalia 
make  a  summer  excursion  into  Holland,  where 
diey  find  employment  as  labourers.    They  return 
to  their  homes  in  winter,  and  then  chiefly  employ 
themselves    in    knitting   or   weaving.      Though 
they  are  absolutely  poor,  yet  they  are  probably 
content.    There  are  no  lordly  castles,  or  splen- 
did houses  to  excite  desire,  or  to  provoke  envy.  All 
are  equal  in  poverty.     Inequality  of  condition,  and 
not  a  want  of  mere  luxuries,  renders  men  harsh,  un^ 
dvtl,  and  sometimes  brutal.    In  this  sandy  de^ 
solate  country  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  apply  to 
the  peasants  for  direction  to  find  my  way,  and  their 
assistance  sometimes  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
eoinmon  civility.    They  more  than  once  accom- 
panied  me  a  considerable  distance  to  put  me  in 
th«  right  ro«d,  and  always  in  a  cheerful  kind  man- 
ner. 

The  town  of  Osndbriksk  and  its  neighbourhood 
was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  most  ancient 
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inhabitants  of  this  country.    Here  lived  Herman^ 
the  conqueror  of  Vanit »  and  here  he  lacrificed  the 
captive  Homant  on  the  altars  of  the  Saxon  Gods. 
And  here  Wittelkind»  six  centuries  later,  fought 
the  last  of  the  battles  of  independence.     He  was 
conquered,  and  Westphalia  added  to  the  empire  of 
the  FrankSi  and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
church.    It  is  to  this  part  of  the  country  that,  all 
the  recollections  of  early  national  independence  at« 
tachi  and  Herman  and  Wittelkind  are  the  great 
heroes  of  early  Saxon  history.    The  country  about 
Osnabrdck  seems  to  have  been  well  calculated  for 
the  residence  of  an  independent  people ;  and  even 
now  there  is  something  in  its  wood' covered  and 
broken  hills,  and  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  forests, 
that  recalls  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants.   The  country  hilly,  rugged,  and  yet  fertile^ 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  sands  or  moi  asses^ 
oflfbred  a  secure  retreat  and  a  sufficiency  of  nourish- 
ment to  a  savage  people.    It  was  one  of  the  last  civi- 
lized parts  of  Germany,  and  still  retains  many  of 
those  peculiar  privileges  and  usages  which  were 
common  to  tlie  ancient  Saxons. 

There  are  several  piles  of  stones,  or  rude  muae$ 
of  granite,  yet  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are 
thought  to  be  monuments  of  the  ancient  Druids, 
lliose  which  I  saw  appeared  to  have  been  washed 
to  their  place  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of 
nature.    They  were  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  the 
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TleAergt  close  to  tbe  town  of  Osnabrack,  and  there 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  care  in  the  hill.  Two 
masses  of  granite  lie  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
on  the  top  of  them  lies  another  mass,  that  may  be 
nine  feet  square,  and  three  feet  thick.     Neither  of 
them  bear  the  least  mark  of  the  labour  of  man,  yet 
it  is  possible  man  might  have  placed  them  there ; 
at  least  the  present  generation  loves  to  lend  to  the 
rude  monuments,  whether  of  art  or  of  nature,  the 
fables  of  superstition,  and  stones  and  blocks  become 
hallowed  to  the  mind  from  being  associated  in  its 
imaginations  with  the  practices,  and  deeds,  and  suf- 
ferings of  past  generations.   It  spreads  its  own  poe- 
tical  feelings  over  inanimate  objects,  converts  a 
rude  stone  to  an  altar,  a  knoll  of  trees  to  a  sacred 
gi  ove,  and  peoples  the  wild  with  beings  of  its  own 
creation.     No  place  could  be  better  fitted  for  such 
imaginations  than  the  country  around  these  stones. 
They  were  on  the  top  of  a  wood-covered  hill, 
other  hills  equally  covered  with  wood  surrounded 
and  rose  above  it.     When  I  visited  it,  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  glowed  among  the  trembling 
twigs  of  the  white  birch-trees  that  covered  the 
hills.     The  perfect  seclusion,  and  the  mossy  bed  at 
the  foot  of  the  stones,  tempted  to  repose,  and  to 
indulge  in  indolent  imaginations.     The  nmse  of  a 
distant  forge  was  heard,  and  sometimes  of  waggons 
passing  on  a  road  not  far  beneath.     Some  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  society  sinee  this 
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was  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Saxons^  passed  through 
my  mind.  I  contrasted  the  present  with  what  I 
knew  of  the  past  situation  of  man.  I  could  not 
doubt  that  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  wd  with  that 
his  comforts  and  conveniences,  were  wonderfully 
improved,  but  they  were  combined  with  a  loss  of 
individual  independence,  with  a  sort  of  political 
degradation  in  the  mass  of  the  society,  that  almost 
miide  me  give  the  praise  of  superiority  to  the  bar- 
barous equality  and  rude  freedom  of  the  ancient 
Saxons* 

Osnabriick  contains  9000  people,  situated  on  a 
small  river  called  the  Hase  ;  the  palace,  the  town- 
bouse,  the  court  of  justice,  the  cathedral,  are  all 
good  buildings,  and  there  are  a  great  many  good- 
looking  private  houses  belonging  to  merchants, 
l^hough  not  the  largest,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
situated,  and  the  handsomest  town  of  his  Majesty's 
German  dominions.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  from  being  in  the  centre  of  a  country  where 
a  great  quantity  of  linen  is  made,  and  which  is 
brought  here  for  inspection  and  sale.  The  coarse 
linen  called  Osnabriick  was  formerly  very  much  in 
use,  but  its  place  is  now  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  cheaper  articles  made  from  cotton.  The  hall  in 
which  the  linen  is  measured,  stamped,  and  sold,  is 
called  a  linen  legge.  1  here  are  persons  appointed 
•by  the  government  to  inspect  the  linen  brought 
for  sale,  to  stamp  it,  and  to  declare  to  what  class  it 
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belongs  as  to  fineness  and  sise.  Their  marks  are 
so  much  relied  on,  that  it  is  said  the  linen  is  after^ 
wards  bought  and  sold  without  being  further  in<» 
spected.  The  merchants  at  Bremen  and  Ham* 
burg»  and  the  West  Indies,  who  deal  in  it,  buy  it  ac« 
cording  to  these  marks,  and  not  according  to  any 
opinion  they  form  of  its  value.  Some  instances 
have,  however,  lately  been  discovered,  in  which 
they  have  been  forged,  and  which  may  bring  the 
whole  into  disrepute. 

A  great  number  of  peasants,  all  cleanly  dressed, 
had  brought  their  webs  on  Saturday  for  inspection 
and  sale.  Some  waited  the  selling  rather  anxious* 
ly,  but  most  of  them  were  free  and  full  of  speech. 
They  were  happy  to  see  one  another,  and  they  over* 
flowed  with  words.  Two  men  measured  every  web, 
it  was  then  rolled  up,  its  quantity  marked  on  it, 
and  the  inspector  decided  to  what  class  it  belong* 
ed.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  bolts  had  been 
collected,  the  inspector  turned  auctioneer,  and  sold 
them  to  three  merchants  who  were  assembled  to 
buy,  he  sometimes  bidding  himself.  There  was 
little  competition ;  the  merchants  appeared  to  buy 
at  their  own  prices.  They  gave  from  sixty  pfen^ 
fdge  the  ell  for  the  coarse  linen  to  eighty-two 
pfennige^  for  the  finest  which  was  sold,  that  is, 
from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  ell ;  formerly  the  price  was 
Sd.  or  4d.  more  per  ell.  This  diminution  of  sale 
price^  while  the  cost  of  production  remains  the 


Hm9f  dl  of  which  i«  fuiF0r«dby  th«  p^MAiitrf^  who 
•ro  generftily  the  g[rower«  of  the  Abx^  tb«  fpinMfif 
ftnd  tha  weftV(»r«,  combined  with  n  gMBfid  rm  in 
the  price  of  mo«t  commoditiei,  mtkes  itftppeur  true 
whftt  the  penfftRti  «Aid|  ^'  That  linen  doei  not  now 
pfty  them  for  their  liibour/'  llie  pefmntryf  who 
•re  obliged  to  have  their  linen  dtdmped,  And  no 
other  niAiket  for  it  but  in  the  «ftme  bull  i  thejr  un 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  inipector  und  the  eApi« 
talidti,  md  I  wm  not  i^urpri^ed  to  learn  that  moat  of 
the  good  lioudei  of  Oiinabrttclc  had  been  built  bjr 
linen  merchanti.  The  peaiantd  have  the  power  of 
taking  the  linen  away  if  they  do  not  like  the  price^ 
but  they  aaid  they  ahould  then  find  nobody  to  pur« 
chase  it^  and  ita  laie  i»  neceiKary  to  their  subaiat* 
ence*  The  capitalist  haa  an  advantage  againat 
which  they  cannot  contend,  and  he  growa  rich  by 
merely  buying  and  selling,  while  the  manufacture 
0r§  remain  poor.  The  establishment  of  such  linen* 
balls  in  most  of  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  much  linen  is  made,  is  thought  a  meuun 
of  great  wisdom,  and  is  proportionally  praii^ed  by 
most  German  authors.  Westphalia,  which  is  itself 
ao  barren,  formerly  owed  much  of  its  prosperity 
to  the  manufactory  of  linen,  but  the  present  price 
barely  pays  the  labour,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
unless  a  cheaper  method  is  found  out  of  making  it, 
that  cotton  will  ultimately  banish  it  entirely  /'rem 
the  market.    The  machinery  of  EngUnd  baa  in- 
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jored  the  Continent  by  enabling  us  to  undersell 
its  inhabitants,  but  their  indolence  is  to  blame,  and 
not  our  energy.  The  inhabitants  of  Westphalia 
deserve  our  pity,  for  it  will  be  long  before  they 
can  find  any  other  sj^ecies  of  industry  by  which 
they  so  profitably  occupy  their  time  in  winter  as 
making  linen. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  notion  of  the 
quietness,  amiableness,  and  general  content  of  the 
German  character,  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
repeating  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  numerous 
little  gardens,  with  arbours,  and  hills,  and  walks, 
and  fiowers,  that  surround  all  German  towns, 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  seen  every  afternoon  smoking  their  pipes, 
and  cultivating  their  flowers  and  fruits,  or  reposing 
in  their  summer-houses,  sewing  or  reading,  or  more 
lovingly  with  their  arms  encircling  each  other, 
walking  to  and  fro,  and  communing,  though  undis- 
turbed, not  unseen,  or  taking  their  evening  meal 
under  the  trees,  or  singing  as  if  all  were  happy. 
All  round  the  walls  of  Osnabruck,  such  images  as 
these  of  peace  and  amiableness  were  to  be  seen. 
At  one  place,  however,  they  were  rather  dis- 
turbed by  a  new  gate  having  been  erected  in 
the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch  to  the  honour  of 
the  Landwehr  of  Osnabruck,  who  were  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.     A  Herr  von  Gurlich  had 
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erected  this,  and  had  inscribed  his  name  an  it,  thati 
by  honouring  others,  he  himself  may  be  known  to 
posterity.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  remembrance  of  war 
and  deeds  of  carnage  should  have  been  allowed 
to  be  reared  amidst  such  scenes  of  domestic  bliss. 
But  the  respect  and  reverence  which  the  Germans 
entertain  for  the  military  is  one  of  the  worst  fea* 
tures  of  their  character.  If  a  man  have  served 
as  an  officer,  no  matter  whom,  he  is  honoured^ 
while  an  honest  tradesman  is  the  object  of  contempt. 
Their  love  of  gardens,  and  of  flowers,  and  of  do* 
mestic  bliss,  is  their  natural  character ;  their  re- 
spect  for  soldiers  is  the  result  of  the  medals  and 
fictitious  honours  by  which  men  are  still  bribed 
to  be  the  instruments  of  death  in  the  hands  of  am- 
bition. I  looked  at  the  enjoyments  of  others,  and 
then  sojourned  with  my  host  into  his  garden.  The 
evening  was  calm,  and  the  whole  scene  one  of  con- 
tent and  peace. 

I  have  rarely  beheld  the  gardens  which  surround 
the  towns  of  Germany  without  wishing  the  en- 
virons of  our  own  masses  of  bricks,  and  clouds  of 
smoke  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  might  also  be 
divided  into  gardens,  where  those  who  pleased 
might  find  a  healthy  amusement  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  cabbages.  It  is  at  least  a  pity  that 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  spare  some  hours 
from  the  alehouse,  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of 
devoting  them  to  so  pleasing  an4  softening  an  oc- 
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cupation  as  rearing  a  few  flowers  and  fruits.  Such 
a  division  of  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  might  not  add  to  the  quantity  of  pro« 
ductionsy  but  it  would  to  the  health  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  people.  There  is  one  great  hindrance 
to  tlie  completion  of  such  a  wish.  In  our  country, 
unhappily,  every  little  spot  must  be  protected  from 
depredation  by  walls  or  hedges,  or  man-traps  and 
spring-guns  j  in  Germany,  they  are  often  unen- 
closed, and  yet  they  who  plant  the  cabbages,  w 
sow  the  potatoes,  have  the  pleasure  of  consuming 
them. 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious  reader,  I 
must  mention,  that  in  the  cathedral  at  Osnabritck 
an  ivory  comb  and  staff,  and  a  crown,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Charlemagne,  are  preserved  as  religious 
relics. 

Osnabriick  is  an  instance  of  what  I  have  before 
met  with  in  Germany,  that  is,  a  small  town  which, 
without  either  having  a  university,  or  being  a  royal 
residence,  is  yet  in  some  sort  celebrated  for  its 
literature.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  Bishop,  but  no  court  has  been  kept  to  bring 
with  it  polish  and  refinement  since  the  days  of  Er- 
nest Augustus,  the  father  of  George  the  First. 
The  nobility  of  the  province  have  in  general  resid- 
ed here,  and  it  has  alwfiys  been  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  tribunal  for  the  province.  The  last 
has  had  an  influence  on  the  reputation  of  Osna- 
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brttck,  for  Justus  M0scr»  who  is  celebrated  for  his 
apothegms,  as  the  Franklin  of  Germany,  and  who 
was  one  of  its  clasnicat  historians,  was  president  of 
thitf  tribunal.  He  is  known  among  his  country* 
men  as  the  noble  Herrllche  Justus  Mditer,  and  we 
must  allow  them  to  be  the  best  judges  of  hie  merit. 
His  political  writings  are  praised,  but  it  u  the  ad- 
vice which,  as  a  man  of  rank,  and  many  occupa- 
tions, he  gave  in  small  sentences  to  the  peasant  and 
the  citizen  in  the  **  Weekly  Intelligence ''  of  Os« 
nabriick  relative  to  education,  to  clothing,  to  diet^ 
to  managing  their  houses,  that  have  gained  him 
the  most  credit,  and  that  did  him  the  most  ho- 
nour. Literary  men  so  seldom  bend  their  minds 
to  any  useful  thing  oi  this  kind,  and  the  literary 
men  of  Germany  so  seldom  trouble  themselves  with 
any  of  the  affairs  of  life,  that  this  example  to  the 
contrary  merits  to  be  recorded*  This  gentleman  was 
one  of  that  numerous  clasv  of  enlightened  men  who 
improved  the  language  and  literature  of  Germany 
between  the  years  176O  and  1790.  Most  of  his 
works  were  written  between  these  two  epochs. 
Till  lately,  a  periodical  work  on  agriculture  was 
published  at  Oitnabrttck,  which  is  now  suspended^ 
but  which,  it  was  hoped,  quiet  would  allow  to  be 
again  resumed.  Three  or  four  tolerable  booksel- 
lers' shops,  two  Latin  schools,  and  the  conversation 
of  its  people,  shewed  that  Osnabriick  has  not  yet 
lost  all  its  cUim  to  literary  reputation.    This  love 
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of  literature  in  small  towns  where  there  are  neither 
universities  nor  courts,  is  an  evidence  of  its  general 
diffusion. 

The  half  of  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  town 
and  province  of  Osnabriick,  are  Catholics,  but  they 
live  in  such  harmony,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
inquiries  to  learn  that  they  follow  different  reli« 
gions.  The  people  are  themselves  ignorant  if  one 
sect  has  more  privileges  than  another.  The  judges 
are  half  Catholics  and  half  Protestants.  The  ca- 
thedral is  Catholic,  and  there  is  a  Catholic  bishop, 
who  has  united  himself  with  a  Bible  society,  com* 
posed  chiefly  of  Pi*otestants.  The  bishop  mu^t 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Os- 
nabriick.  The  revenues  of  the  country  belong  to 
the  latter,  or  rather  at  present  to  the  government 
of  Hannover,  but  the  real  consecrated  bishop  is . 
chosen  by  his  own  prebends,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governmpnt,  and  enjoys  a  fixed  and  not  a 
very  large  income. 

There  is  a  Zucht-house,  or  penitentiary,  also  at 
Osnabriick,  but  because  Monday  was  a  feast  day,  I 
was  not  permitted  to  see  it.  It  is  an  airy  spacious 
building,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  in 
rooms,  each  containing  sixteen  or  twenty  persons. 
The  only  work  they  do  is  spinning ;  they  are 
nourished  independently  of  what  they  earn,  and 
their  labour  has  little  value.  To  compel  them  to 
work,  while  their  nourishment  does  not  depend  on 
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what  they  gdn,  is  one  means  of  reducing  the  prioe 
which  is  paid  for  the  labour  of  people  who  have  to 
nourish  themselves.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  forced  and  cheap  labour  of  prisoners  helps 
to  reduce  the  rewards  of  the  free  labourer,  and  to 
enrich  the  merchant  at  his  expence.  Condemning 
criminals  to  labour,  therefore,  produces  poverty 
among  honest  labourers,  multiplies  pauperism,  in* 
creases  inequalities  of  condition,  and  remotely  aug- 
ments crime*  The  earnings  of  the  people  thus  shut 
up  were  as  nothing.  They  do  not  pay  the  apo« 
thecary,  said  the  keeper. 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Osna* 
Imkk  is  moor,  or  a  sandy  soil,  that  naturally 
produces  little  more  than  heath.  The  southern 
part  is  hUly,  and  has  a  good  clay  soil  on  limestone. 
Coals  are  found  and  worked  in  one  or  two  places 
in  the  province,  but  more  are  worked  in  the  ter-> 
ritories  of  Prussia,  a  little  distance  from  Osnabriick. 
Lime  is  burnt  in  several  places.  The  greater  part 
of  the  hills  seem  to  be  an  aggregate  of  loose  stones, 
and  similar  ones  appear  at  one  time  to  have  cover* 
ed  the  whole  country.  As  they  are  removed,  a 
good  stiff  clay  soil,  approaching,  in  its  colour,  to 
red,  remains.  It  is  easy  of  culture,  and  fruitful, 
andi  though  much  of  Osnabriick  is  barren,  it  is  far 
from  bmg  the  worst  part  of  the  dominions  of  Han^ 
Apver. 

From  Osnabriick  I  turned  my  face  again  to* 
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wards  the  town  of  Hannover,  and,  pamin^  through 
part  of  the  county  of  Diepholz,  and  the  little  town 
c»f  the  same  name,  I  reached  Suhlingen  on  the 
erening  of  Monday,  June  29- 

The  name  of  the  county  of  Diepholz  is  known 
as  the  title  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  general- 
ly uses  in  travelling.     The  long  straggling  village, 
or  town  of  the  same  name,  is  rather  famous  for  a 
manufactory  of  coarse  cloth.     About  eighty  per- 
aoBs,  eadi  for  himself,  are  employed  in  this  manu- 
fiictory.    They  complained  much  also  of  the  decay 
of  trade,  hot  men  complain   from   disappointed 
hope,  and,  while  hope  outruns  reality,  there  will 
^ways  be  a  subject  of  complaint.    Suhlingen  is  ce- 
lebrated for  the  convention  concluded  there  in 
180S,  between  die  Hannoverian  army  under  Count 
Wallmoden  and  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Mortier,  and  which  conferred  no  honour  en  the 
ftrmer*     The  king  refused  to  ratify  it.     It  is  albO 
£imous  in  the  statistical  accounts  of  Hannover,  as 
•  town  where  much  iron  is  manufactured.     I  had 
heard  of  prodigious  roanuiactories  of  sickles,  scythes, 
and  knives,  and  deemed  it  a  sort  of  Carron.  There 
are  four  master  smiths,  who,  besides  woiking  them- 
selves, employ  each  of  them  four  or  five  joumey- 
men^     They  do  the  common  work  of  the  place, 
aoch  as  shoeing  horses,  mending  ploughshares,  &c. 
and  may,  moreover,  make  shout  €000  scythes  in  a 
year.     This  is  one  of  the  great  iron  n»iuftctories 
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of  Hannover.  The  journeymen  live  with  the  fa- 
mily of  the  master,  and  earn  also  eight  pistoles, 
about  L*  6,  Ids.  4d.  per  year.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  I  had  been  deluded  by  statistical  writers, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes  that  we  know  what  is  meant  by  their  exagge- 
rated language.  A  few  weavers  who  make  a  little 
coarse  linen  form  an  extensive  manufactory.  Four 
common  forges  make  a  town  into  a  Carron  or  a 
Birmingham,  and  catching  a  few  trout  and  send- 
ing them  to  Hamburg,  which  we  should  regard  as 
a  precarious  means  of  procuring  a  miserable  subsist- 
ence, is  called  a  flourishing  commerce. 

Nienburg  is  a  decent  town,  situated  on  the  We- 
ser,  and  on  the  road  between  Bremen  and  Hanno- 
ver ;  buti  though  its  situation  is  thus  advantageous, 
it  has  very  little  trade,  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  about  it  being  thinly  inhabited  and  badly 
cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  jso  poor 
that  they  have  nothing  to  give  for  superfluities, 
and,  consequently,  can  buy  nothing.  I  met  a 
gentleman  at  the  inn  who  was  going  to  the  sea  for 
the  benefit  of  bathing,  but  who  was  obliged  to  watt 
several  hours  for  post-horses.  The  posts  are  not 
better  regulated,  therefore,  when  monopolized  by 
the  crown,  and  when  under  its  control,  than  when 
they  are  conducted  by  individuals,  who  establish 
them  for  the  sake  of  profit. 

I  viftited  another  prison,  in  which  men  are  con* 
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4)g  the  man  who  suffers  in  consequence  of  his 
'>vii  crimes,  but  I  doubt  if  the  criminal  is  rightly 
aiiished  by  being  condemned  to  a  gaol ;  and  when 
iiuve  sometimes  seen  the  misery  it  incloses,  from 
V  world,  and  have  for  a  moment  extended  my 
nights  to  all  the  sufferings  of  our  race,  I  have 
nbted  if  more  be  not  inflicted  on  us  by  the  pride 
vanity  of  what  is  called  Reason  than  by  our 
^  n  most  violent  and  degrading  lusts. 
Nienburg  is  in  the  county  of  Hoya,  which,  with 
'c  county  of  Diepholz,  through  which  I  had  just 
issed,  are  usually  spoken  of  and  described  to^ 
iher  in  statistical  accounts  of  Hannover,  and  I 
Lull,  therefore,  here  add  a  short  description  of 
.cm.     They  are  generally  flat,  without  being  ah* 
ilutely  level.     The  soil  is  chiefly  sand,  sometimes 
oarse,  approaching  to  gravel ;  heather  covers  the 
^reater  part,  morasses  and  bogs  are  numerous,  and 
auch  peat  is  dug  for  fuel.     On  the  Weser  and  on 
ae  Aller  there  is  good  marsh  land  and  meadows. 
.u  Diepholz  there  is  a  lake  called  Dummer  See, 
JuU  Lake,  which  name  it  deserves.    It  is  surround- 
ed with  swamps,  and  looks  something  like  the  poet's 
description  of  Lethe.     A  great  part  of  these  pro- 
vinces are  waste  and  uncultivated.     From  brick 
earth  being  found  in  several  places  beneath  the 
:>urface,  from  trees  growing  luxuriantly,  there  is 
reason  to  think  a  moderate  portion  of  labour  might 
so  improve  the  soil,  as  to  render  it  productive^ 
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Habitatkms  ore  thinly  scattered,  and  the  people 
have  the  character  of  being  the  most  boorish,  igno« 
rant,  and  guzzling  of  all  the  inbabitaQts  of  Han-> 
nover.  My  own  experience  allows  me  to  say  no- 
thing on  this  point.  The  houses  which  I  saw  were 
invariably  badly  built,  the  people  badly  clothed, 
and  shewing  several  signs  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. 

From  Nienburg  I  walked,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Weser,  to  a  village  called  Leese.  Much  tobacco 
was  cultivated  in  this  neighbourhood,  though,  ow« 
ing  to  very  dry  weather,  neither  it  nor  any  other 
plant  (NT  herb  was  looking  well.  The  soil  was  san- 
dy. A  due  proportion  of  water  is  a  desideratum 
in  all  agricultural  undertakings,  and  it  may  be 
'hoped  this  will,  ^t  some  future  time,  be  absolutely 
at  the  command  of  the  agriculturist.  In  this 
neighbourhood  was  one  of  those  very  large  royal 
farms  which  will  afterwards  be  described,  the  tenant 
of  which  was  riding  about  in  a  sort  of  wicker  car«» 
riage  to  inspect  his  workmen.  The  landlord  at 
Leese  hired  the  tithes  of  the  village.  He  also  was. 
an  agriculturist. 

There  was  fompierly  a  monastery  at  Loccum,  to 
where  I  walked  from  Leese.  It  is  now  seculariz- 
ed. The  buildings,  however,  remain.  Some  pre- 
bends still  enjoy  emoluments  from  its  revenues^ 
and  the  abbot  of  Locciim  is  the  highest  and  only 
dignitary  of  the  Hannoverian  church.     The  abbey 
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is  situated  in  a  fruitful  and  pleasant  country. 
While  the  good  fathers  who  once  possessed  it  were 
careful  to  promise  the  joys  of  heaven  to  the  people* 
they  took  those  vulgar  ones  which  the  earth  could 
bestow  to  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  my  walk,  though  there  was  here 
no  high-road,  I  had  two  or  three  peasants  for  my 
companions.  With  one  I  walked,  and  with  another 
I  rode  in  his  waggon.  One  I  found  glad  that  the 
services  he  used  to  pay  hia  lord  had  been  commute 
ed  into  money.  He  knew,  and  described  very 
well,  in  what  manner  both  tenant  and  lord  were  in^ 
jured  by  the  former  being  obliged  to  do  the  work 
of  the  latter.  It  was  badly  done,  and  the  teams, 
and  servants,  and  people  who  did  it,  got  into  slo* 
venly  habits,  that  they  afterwards  carried  into  their 
own  occupations,  and  thus  idleness  and  negligence 
were  the  consequences  of  compelling  some  men  to 
labour  for  others.  Another  peasant  was  the  ene- 
my of  improvement ;  he  liked  things  as  they  were, 
and  thought  no  good  would  come  from  dividing 
and  inclosing  commons  ;  he  was  a  loyal  good  sul>- 
ject,  who  loved  the  taxes  and  the  conscription  for 
the  landwehr,  and  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and 
all  which  they  commanded. 

Rehburg,  through  which  I  passed,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  fashionable  watering-places  oi 
Hannover.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  a  greats 
er  taste  to  visit  such  places  in  the  summer  thui 
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we  httvi^.  There  In  hnvdly  a  pci'mmi  of  rcwpeetiibi- 
lity  who  (1oe«  tiot  go  to  Nome  itiineml-wdl  evcM^y 
yenr,  rttid  thowe  who  cntitiot  go  hnve  the  wnti^r 
brought  to  them  in  bottle«,  thivt  they  ttmy  nt  lenwfc 
drink  the  precious  hevcriige.  The  witteiN  of  Heh- 
burg  ore  of  sovereign  effleiiey  ngnitint  the  gotit. 
The  nitutttion  o(  the  pluee  i«  probttbly  more  efflc** 
eious.  It  eottttniindi  an  extensive  view  over  a  l»rgo 
Itike,  Hteinhuder  Meeri  and  an  interesting  eoinitryt 
The  wooded  hill  at  the  foot  of  whieh  it  stands  is 
laid  out  in  agreeable  walksi  all  planned  by  the  ar- 
ebitect  of  the  erowni  and  the  btiildlngSi  wbieh  are 
also  under  his  eare  and  superintendeneei  are  neat 
and  eonvenient.  The  government  monopoli/ieM 
the  mineral  waters,  and  only  allows  them  to  be  us< 
ed  under  the  direction  of  the  physieians  it  appoints* 
Its  subjects  are  deeply  indebted  to  It  for  tbe  eare  It 
takes  of  tbeir  health. 

The  little  principality  of  Schotienburg'Lijjpo  in- 
tervenes here  between  one  part  o(  tlio  dominions  of 
Hannover  and  another,  and  it  was  necessary,  on 
leaving  llehburg,  to  traverse  a  part  of  this  to  ar- 
rive at  Wunstorf,  which  is  also  Hannoverian*  This 
independent  principality  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
territories  of  Ilannover,  Prussia,  and  Hesse  Cassel. 
But  its  sovereigns  have  long  had  a  reputation  of 
being  equally  fvt^o  from  ambition  and  servility. 
Their  dominions  have  not  been  enlarged,  neither 
have  they  been  ineorporated  by  any  larger  state* 
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They  amount  only  to  120  square  miles,  and  con- 
tain 30,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue  may  amount 
to  L.  20,000  Sterling.  It  is  a  fruitful  and  well 
cultivated  little  district.  States,  or  a  parliament, 
have  always  been  in  use  here.  They  are  composed 
of  deputies  from  the  nobility — Bitter shqfty — and 
deputies  from  the  towns  \  and  their  servants,  not 
the  servants  of  the  sovereign,  receive  and  dispose 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxes.  United  with  Lippe, 
Detmold,  and  the  principalities  of  HohenzoUem, 
Liechtenstein,  and  Waldeck,  it  has  a  seat  in  the 
diet  of  Germany. 

Near  Wunstorf  stands  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Danish  General  Obentraut, 
who  was  killed  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  year 
1625,  in  the  thirty  years  which  ravaged  the  whole 
of  Germany.  After  having  hastily  traversed  most 
of  the  provinces  which  compose  the  north-western 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover  in  five  weeks, 
I  again  reached  the  town  of  Hannover  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  1.  I  had  had  friendly  salutations  at 
parting,  and  I  was  kindly  welcomed  back. 
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Fr«y  schieaaen, — A  national  amusement,-^  When  introduced,'-^  . 
Opinions  of  electioneering  squabbles. — Mr  Malchus^-^ 
Alfeld- — Eimbeck  beer.-^  Italian  and  German  manners — 
Gbttingen,  —  Sudden  prosperity.  —  Situation. — Walks. — 
Club.  — Schtoarzberg' Sondershausen. — The  Harz —  Oste^ 
rode. — ClausthaL — Mint.^  Washing  and  smelting  houses. 
— i4  mi^ie. — Inhabitants  of  the  Harz, — Goslar.'^Iltefh' 
berg. — A  monument. — The  Brochen. — Extensive  t;j€W— - 
Lauterberg. — Manufactory  of  iron  ornaments.*^Herzberg. 
-^Munden. — Tomb  in  garden. 

Few  persons  except  those  who  are  whirled  along 
at  the  will  of  postillions  and  their  horses,  and  who, 
with  the  aid  of  fur  caps»  comfortable  cloaks,  and  an 
easy  carriage,  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
performing  their  journey  asleep,  can  have  travelled 
in  the  north  of  Germany  without  having  sometimes 
seen  targets  nailed  up  over  the  dooi's  of  farm-houses. 
They  indeed  do  not  so  much  need  occupation  as 
the  solitary  pedestrian,  who  is  constantly  casting 
about  for  a  moment's  amusement,  or  an  extraordi- 
nary  sight,  and  he  has,  consequently,  no  right  to 
suppose  that  what  the  slowness  of  his  weary  steps 
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ddlowed  him  to  see  at  every  villagiet  ever  glanced 
on  the  eye,  or  cMght  the  notice  of  travellers  in 
carriages.     I  can  <mly  affirm,  therefore,  strictly^ 
that  I  frequently  sav^  them,  and  on  asking  what 
they  were,  I  was  told  they  were  like  the  fox's  brush 
or  outstretched  buzzard,  which  sometimes  oma« 
ments  the  barn-doors  in  England,  memorials  of 
the  skill,  the  victory,  and  pride  of  the  owners* 
The  Germans  have  a  national  amusement  called 
Scheiben  schiessen,  shooting  at  a  mark,   or  Frey 
schiessen,  free  shooting,  which    most    generally 
takes  place  about  the  month  of  June  or  July,  and 
is  attended  with  so  much  carousing  as  to  deserve 
mentioning  here.     The  people  collect  in  bodies, 
and  march  in  a  military  and  triumphant  manner 
to  some  particular  spot,  at  a  distance  from  the 
town  or  village,  and  every  man  who  chooses  to  buy 
the  privilege  with  a  florin,  lays  his  rifle  on  a  rest 
fixed  for  that  purpose,  and  shoots  at  a  mark.     The 
mark  is  sometimes  a  fixed  target,  but  it  is  some* 
times  made  to  move  quickly  past  a  small  opening. 
The  markmnan  is  placed  at  a  convenient  distance, 
his  rifle  is  loaded  for  him,  at  a  signal  given,  the 
ScheibCy  as  it  is  called,  is  put  in  motion,  and  be  hit^ 
it  if  he  can*     Sometimes  the  mark  is  a  stag  chased 
by  dogs  ;  indeed,  an  instance  was  mentioned  to  me 
of  the  valour  of  the  Germans  being  called  on  to 
shoot  at  a  wooden  representation  of  Buonaparte, 
followed  by  a  Cossack.     He  who  misses  the  stag 
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or  Buonaparte  has  a  proportionate  fine  to  pay,  and 
woe  to  him  if  he  hit  the  faithful  dc^,  or  the  va- 
liant Cossack.  He  who  bits  the  mark  has  a  due 
ihare  of  honour,  and  he  who  is  so  skilful  as  to  drive 
his  ball  through  the  centre,  receives  the  woodeo 
image  itself  as  the  reward  of  his  skill.  This  ts 
then  nailed  up  over  his  door,  or  placed  at  some 
conspicuous  part  of  his  mansion,  and  is  very  ofWn 
its  brightest  and  only  ornament.  It  remains  year 
after  year,  more  similar  trophies  are  sometimes 
added,  and  the  front  of  the  house  then  becomes 
covered  with  the  memorials  of  village  war. 

Frey  schiessen  was  introduced  in  the  year  1450, 
soon  after  gunpowder  came  into  general  use»  in  or- 
der to  learn  how  to  shoot  steadily  at  men.     It  was 
first  practised  in  the  North  of  Germany  by  the 
citizens  of  Brunswick,  who,  in  all  matters  of  discip- 
line, and  in  the  formation  of  troops,  are  said  to  have 
set  the  princes  of  that  period  a  good  example.    Be- 
fore then,  similar  practices  with  other  arms  appear 
to  have  been  common,  but  then,  for  the  Brat  time, 
shooting  with  muskets  was  introduced  amongst  the 
people.     It  has  now,  however,  degenerated  into  a 
Inerc  amusement,  which,  though  very  national,  is 
'tted  only  once  a-year.    The  Germans  dis- 
1  it,  as  ID  other  things,  their  great  character- 
f  shunning  bodily  exertion.    When  we  com- 
t  with  cricket,  or  golf,  or  boxing,  or  any  of 
anly  pastimes  of  our  country  youth,  we  laugh 
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at  that  reTelry  i^vbich  accompanies  it,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  congratulate  the  victor,  or 
soothe  liim  after  his  toils.  It  is  now  a  sort  of  satur- 
nalia, when  those  who  have  been  sober  and  paring 
all  the  year  indulge  in  licentiousness.  It  is  to  the 
Germans  what  Greenwich  fair  is  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  or  the  f^te  of  St  Cloud  to  the  Parisians. 
Every  body  must  partake  of  its  festivities.  Those 
who  never  go  abroad  through  the  rest  of  the  year 
go  to  this  feast.  The  pennies  which  poverty  can 
save  are  hoarded  for  a  debauch,  and  those  whose 
profligacy  has  spared  nothing  pawn  their  fumi. 
ture,  their  clothes,  or  their  ornaments,  that  they 
may  say,  like  their  neighbours,  **  I  too  was  at  the 
feast ;  I  swilled  in  the  same  room  with  the  herr 
von, — and  I  destroyed  a  certain  portion  of  viands 
better  than  ordinary,  and  I  was  filled  both  with 
joy  and  with  meat." 

Every  village  has  its  own  schiessen.  I  had  seen 
several,  and  heard  of  more  in  my  route,  but  it 
would  have  occasioned  repetition  to  have  mention- 
ed them,  and  I  deferred  it  till  my  return  to  Han- 
nover, where  I  knew  I  should  see  one  in  its  great- 
est perfection.  It  was  the  19th  of  July,  in  the 
morning,  that  the  citizens  of  the  new  town  of  Han- 
nover, in  an  appropriate  costume,  with  music  and 
flags,  marched  in  gay  procession  from  the  town 
to  Herrenhausen,  a  palace  of  the  sovereign 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  booths  were 
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«r«cted»  and  a  proper  place  made  for  the  Bhootingt 
The  orangery  was  cleared  out,  one  end  of  it  waa 
fitted  up  88  a  ball-room,  and  the  other  as  a  tavenif 
the  fountains  oi  the  royal  gardens  were  made  to 
play,  and  great  importance  was  given  to  the  whole 
by  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  who  ii  the  chief  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  royal  domains,  taking  the 
direction  on  himself.  For  this  attention,  however, 
the  citizens  with  their  music  go  at  the  end  of  the 
three  days  which  the  shooting  lasts,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, to  return  him  their  t^tanks,  and  "  bring 
him  a  Tivat."  Even  this  amusement  ii  under  tlw 
direction  of  the  government. 

I  virated  Herrenbausen  on  each  day  the  shoot- 
ing lasted,  and  partook  of  the  feasting  and  revel- 
ry. The  gay  ball-room  in  the  orange  house 
was  for  the  dancers  of  a  beUer  condition,  and  sun- 
dry other  places  were  fitted  up  for  the  poorer  citi- 
zens and  peasants  to  hop  and  whirl  in  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  Refreshments  of  all  kinds  were  abundant^ 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  guzzling.  People  of 
all  distinctions  go,  and  carry  their  fiunilies  with 
them.  I  saw  a  judge  smoking  his  aefgUt  uid  swal- 
lowing the  wing  of  a  fowl, — the  master  of  the  hone 
drinking  punch,— ihe  secretary  to  the  consistorium 
enjoying  a  pasty  with  his  wife, — noUes,  gentlonen, 
adesmen,  musieians,  were  all  mixed  together,  aod 
lere  were  no  distinctions  recognised  or  preserved. 
I  vritneaaed  neither  riot  ntn-  difbubMieer  neitlMB- 


^^nirelliiig  nw  abuaive  language.  There  was  much 
lioentioiisneasy  but  there  were  neither  disputes  nor 
%fatHaig.    No  fair  in  Eo^^d,  in  which  the  feogle 
had  a  full  swing  for  their  gluttony,  could  have  last* 
ed  three  days  without  many  hard  knocks  and  brok- 
en heads.    I  am  far.  however,  from  attributing  this 
m  the  <me  case,  as  is  usually  done,  to  the  care  of 
1^  police,  and  in  the  other  to  the  want  <rf*  ap(dice« 
It  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  character 
of  the  two  people,  which  b  visible  in  children  so 
weUasinmen;-— to  the  gentleness  and  general  quiet- 
neas  of  the  Grermans,  and  to  the  boisterous,  per- 
haps turbulent,  eneigies  of  our  countrymen.     In 
fret,  we  have  a  police  whose  character  has  been 
written  in  the  blood  of  innocent  men,  for  it  sold 
than  to  death  and  the  infamy  of  the  gallows.     Nor 
do  I  believe  any  extension  of  its  powers  would  pre* 
vent  one  crime,  or  hinder  one  disturbance.     It  is 
certain  that  every  policeman  must  be  paid  from  the 
produce  of  the  labourer,  and  because  his  occupa* 
tion  is  disgraceful,  he  must  be  well  paid,  and  in 
proportion  as  a  police  is  numerous,  so  is  the  labour- 
er reduced  to  poverty ;  the  inequality  of  his  condi- 
tion is  farther  augmented,  and  this  causes  mora 
crimes  than  the  best  oiganized  police  can  suppress* 
About  this  period  the  general  election  was  going 
on  in  England,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the 
opnions  I  heard  expressed  on  the  subject.     The 
Hannoverians  were  quite  shocked  at  reading  of  our 
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riots ;  they  spoke  of  them  as  disgraceful  to  a  Chris- 
tian country.     "  What,  did  the  government  do  no- 
thing to  stop  such  barbarities  ?  Wliere  was  our  po- 
lice?" "  Such  scenes  were  a  shame  to  civilized  man." 
Nothing  excited  severer  remarks  than  the  practice 
of  spitting  on  candidates.     It  was  so  odious  in  their 
estimation,  that  they  were  "  surprised  every  vaga- 
bond who  did  it  was  not  apprehended,  and  most 
severely  punished."     It  is  good  to  hear  and  to  re- 
cord  the  opinions  of  foreigners  on  such  things,  and 
we  perhaps  regard  them  with  too  little  attention 
when  they  thus  sink  us,  in  the  estimation  of  other 
people,  to  a  level  with  batiiarians.     Some  of  the 
practices  of  that  time  were  the  insults  of  the  mean- 
est and  most  dastardly  souls,  of  a  poor  spirit  that 
was  fretted  and  vexed,  that  was  more  like  a  pas* 
sionate  spoiled  child  than  like  a  man.     They  were 
odious,  and  excited  abhorrence  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  quiet,  orderly,  well  disposed  Germans.     They 
d  other  people  attribute,  wrongly  perhaps,  all 
:h  outrages  to  our  political  liberty  ;  it  would  still 
worth  having,  though  it  did  cause  them ;  but,  calm 
d  contented  as  they  are,  they  do  not  think  so,  and 
;y  would  rather  continue  to  support  a  system  of 
liticsl  d^radation,  than  incur  the  possibility  of 
ing  exposed  to  similar  outrages.    It  would  not  be 
easy  task  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  such  out- 
jes  are  caused  by  liberty,  and  what  portion  by 
{quality  of  condition ;  by  our  practices  being  in 
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c^iosition  to  our  principles ;  hy  our  preaching  liber- 
ty, and  by  our  condemning  a  part  of  the  society 
to  political  d^radation,  but  it  would  be  an  im- 
portant one  from  its  results.  It  would  probably 
rescue  liberty  from  the  odium  that  is  now  thrown 
cm  her,  and  endear  her  more  to  all  men,  by  prov- 
ing that  the  vices  which  are  called  her  offipring  are 
in  truth  the  children  of  oppression  and  of  slavery. 
I  finally  quitted  Hannover  on  Monday,  July 
27f  aiid,  again  passing  the  town  of  Hildesheim, 
before  mentioned,  I  reached  Gottingen  in  two 
days.  In  the  province  of  Hildesheim  there  is  a 
nobleman's  seat,  which  is  considered  as  a  pheno- 
menon in  this  country  for  its  elegance.  In  fact, 
country  seats,  except  the  palaces  of  the  monarchs, 
are  very  I'are.  The  nobles  are  too  poor  to  support 
them.  A  Count  Brabeck  had,  however,  fitted  up 
one  at  Soeder,  which  is  said  to  unite  all  sorts  of 
elegancies.  It  was  rather  out  of  my  road,  and  I 
merely  mention  what  I  learnt  from  others.  It  is 
at  present  in  a  dilapidated  state.  It  was  in  Hilde- 
sheim that  Mr  Malcfaus,  who  is  celebrated  in  Grer- 
many  as  a  financier,  and  who  now  is,  or  was  recent- 
ly, the  chief  minister  at  the  court  of  Wirtembei^, 
first  distinguished  himself.  Hildesheim  was  th^x 
in  possession  of  Prussia.  Some  disputes  arose  be- 
tween that  power  and  the  nobility,  and  Mr  Mal- 
chus,  who  then  filled  a  subordinate  office  in  the 
province,  wrote  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  got 
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him  great  credit^  and  Uid  the  foundation  of  hie  fu* 
ture  fortune. 

At  Alfeld  a  party  of  women  were  beating  flax 
to  separate  the  husk  from  the  fibres.  The  instru* 
ment  employed  was  a  sort  of  block,  with  a  deep 
groove,  or  a  box.  A  wooden  chopper  was  fixed, 
by  one  end,  to  this  block,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  other  end  could  be  lifted  up,  and  it  fell  into 
the  groove.  The  flax  was  held  in  the  left  band, 
and  thrown  across  the  block  and  the  groove ;  the 
chopper  was  worked  by  the  right  hand,  and, 
constantly  falling  into  the  groove,  bruised  the 
flax  against  its  edges.  The  women  sat.  A  si* 
milar  method  was  long  followed  in  Britain :  A 
man  threw  the  flax  over  the  edge  of  a  stool,  and, 
as  he  turned  it  with  one  hand)  beat  it  with  the 
other,  with  a  sort  of  wooden  sword.  The  man^ 
however,  stood.  The  instrument  was  simple  and 
rude,  but  I  believe  there  was  no  other  till  the  in* 
vention  of  Mr  Lee.  It  will  be  long)  very  long, 
before  his  invention  is  adopted  in  Oormany.  There 
are  so  many  prcrjudices  there  against  machineryt 
that,  in  some  places,  it  has  been  forbidden  to  mow 
com,  because  reaping  it  requires  more  labour  and 
employs  more  people. 

Kimbeck,  a  little  dirty  black  town  on  the  road, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  having  been  once  cele- 
brated for  its  beer.  It  was  the  Burton  of  6enna« 
ny,  and  its  beer,  like  London  porter,  was  sent  all 
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over  the  empire.  A  barrel  was,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  what  a  few  bottles  of  real  Tokat  are 
now,— -a  present  for  a  prince.  The  a£5urs  of 
Germany  were  then  settled  at  Speirs  or  Worms,' 
by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  over  foamii^ 
draughts  of  true  Eimbeck.  It  was  the  beloved 
drink  of  the  sovereigns.  The  citizens  shewed  thdr 
admiration  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther  by  sending 
bim  some  of  their  best,  and,  as  he  could  not  him« 
self  go  to  Eimbeck,  to  give  the  words  oi  salvation 
for  the  liquor  of  earthly  life,  he  is  said  to  have  de* 
puted  two  of  his  most  faithful  and  thirsty  disciples. 
One  of  the  very  lai^st  houses  in  Hamburg,  and 
still  called  the  Etmbecktschen^HauSf  was  built  on 
purpose  to  sell  this  beer.  If  what  I  drank  might 
be  taken  as  a  specimen,  the  princes  must  have  had 
execrable  tastes,  and  very  strong  stomachs.  It  re- 
sembled  the  other  wash  in  use  in  Germany  deno- 
minated beer,  and  which  is  only  adapted  to  the 
powerless  smoke-dried  palates,  throats,  and  tastes, 
of  the  Grermans.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eim- 
beck much  tobacco  is  cultivated. 

The  whole  of  the  dominions  of  Hannover  which 
lie  to  the  southward  of  the  capital  are  hilly,  and 
even  mountainous.  Some  parts  of  the  road  to 
Gottingen  are  amidst  craggy  and  well  wooded  hills. 
The  Tallies  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  country 
and  the  travelling  were  much  more  agreeable  than 
in  the  flat  sands  of  Luneburg,  or  the  moors  of  Bre* 

VOL.  !•  Y 
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mm.  The  province  of  Kalenberg,  in  which  the  town 
of  Haonorer  is  situated,  lies  between  the  Adt  sande 
and  the  hillsi  and  partakes  of  the  ebaraoteristics  of 
both.  Where  it  borders  on  Lilneburg  it  is  sandyf 
mi  contains  several  bogs,  but  its  south  and  west* 
em  parts  are  billy  and  fertile,  llie  soil  is  a  light* 
ooloured  loam  or  clay,  very  easy  of  culture.  Fine 
forests  of  beech  or  oak  cover  the  hills,  and  tbey 
abound  in  limestone  and  coah  Both  are  worked  in 
seveval  places.  On  the  Leine  are  excellent  meadows* 
The  peasants  have  long  er^oyed  some  advantagee 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  peasants  of  Brunei 
wick,  and  they  are  reputed  to  be  more  polished,  bet* 
tet  fed  and  housed  than  those  of  Hoya  or  Bremen* 
The  soil  of  Hildesheim  res^nblesthatof  Kalenbei^ga 
but  is  in  general  sttffer,  il  approaches  a  red  colour, 
and  is  more  productive.  It  is  an  irregular  and  beau* 
iiful  country.  One  of  the  principal  fivers  from 
the  Harz,  the  Innerste,  which  is  there  employed 
to  cleanse  the  metaUic  ores  from  the  earth,  by  tb« 
welKknown  process  of  washing,  passes  through  the 
province  of  Hildesheim,  and  is  said  to  desolate  the 
land  in  its  vicinity  by  depositing,  in  its  progress,  the 
separated  earth  and  sand.  These  dry,  and  are  after* 
wards  blown  over  the  surrounding  comifery.  The 
provinces  of  Gottingen  and  Grubenhagen,  include 
iDg  all  that  part  of  the  mountain  of  the  Marz  and 
the  £ichsfeld  which  belong  to  Hannover,  form  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.    They  are 


jridi  in  miMndft  and  foieits*  Tbt  maI  in  the  «Uiei 
»  a  stiff  day,  and  tke j  are  watered  by  an  abiind* 
ainoe  cf  Iktk  atreams*  These  ai e  some  of  the  most 
picturesffoe  and  productiTe  provinces  of  the  mo** 
narch J.  With  the  excq)tion  of  Hildeaheim  and  the 
£icksfeld,  they  have  hug  formed  part  of  the  Ger* 
aian  dominions  of  our  sovereign,  which  are  not  so 
entirely  a  flat  and  desolate  sand,  as  they  have  usual*- 
ly  been  described  to  be* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  occupations  of  the  people^ 
I  may  mention  meeting  on  my  way  an  old  man,  who 
told  me  he  owned  about  eight  acres  of  land,  which 
he  cultivated  in  the  summer ;  in  winter  be  wove ; 
and  he  was,  moreover,  the  butcher  of  the  village. 

The  poetical  imaginations  of  the  Italians,  for 
which  they  are  so  much  praised,  never  allow  them 
to  spetk  of  things  as  they  are,  and  the  poor  be- 
ings, whose  greatest  pride  is  that  their  forefathers 
performed  great  deeds,  deluded  by  the  admiration 
of  nnr^ecting  strangers,  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  a  diiqK)sition  that  makes  them  despicable  m 
mod.  The  vivacity  of  their  imaginations,  which 
is,  however,  seldom  shewn  at  the  present  time  by 
any  proud  specimens  either  of  eloquence  or  of  art, 
justifies  to  the  whole  of  them  their  disregard  of 
truth.  An  individual  of  this  nation,  whom  I  met 
on  my  way,  was  a  good  qpeeimen  of  his  country- 
men. He  betrayed  his  origin  by  his  falsities  so 
weU  as  by  his  pronunciation.     He  had  not  spokm 
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five  minutes  before  he  said  what  I  knew  to  be  un- 
true, and  I  left  him  to  grope  forward  as  he  oould^ 
with  his  weary  and  sore  feet.  I'he  Munchausen 
family  are  distinguished  nobles  of  Hannover,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  the  baron  were  originally  written 
and  published  in  Germany ;  yet  the  Germans 
do  not  resemble  the  Italians.  They  rather  deserve 
the  names  they  generally  give  themselves,  of 
"  Aechte,  Biedere  Deutscher,"— Honest  true 
Germans. 

Gottingen  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  well  paved.  Two  thirds  of  the  houses 
are  modem ;  the  remainder  have  been  altered  and 
improved  to  resemble  the  others.  Without  having 
any  very  good  buildings,  it  is  altogether  a  neat 
clean-looking  town.  The  Lying-in  hospital^  though 
handsome,  cannot  be  called  more  than  a  very  se^ 
cond^rate  sort  of  building ;  but  the  Observatory, 
which  is  out  of  the  town,  and  which  was  designed 
by  an  architect  of  the  name  of  Miiller,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  model  of  good  taste.  It  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  its  purposes;  it  is  remarkably 
simple  and  chaste,  and  is  not  disfigured  by  a  multi- 
tude of  ornaments,  which,  in  architecture,  when* 
ever  they  are  useless,  are  absolutely  ugly. 

Unfortunately  I  have  too  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  decaying  towns,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
now  have  to  mention  one,  which  has  rapidly  in« 
creased,  and  whidh  owes  the  greater,  part  of  its 
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to  its  pro^rity.  It  would  be  more 
plesssnt  could  I  trace  the  iucresse  of  Gotdngen 
to  nstonl  causes,  which  having  a  pennanent  exist- 
cnocy  m^fat  ensure  a  continuance  of  pro^erity. 
Bat  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  patronage  of  the 
aofaeign»-— by  a  o^ricious  feeling  in  an  individual, 
^diich  his  predecessw  may  not  inherit,  or  which 
circumstances  may  not  allow  him  to  follow.  Got- 
tii^^  had  been  lying  in  a  state  of  ruin  ever  ance 
die  thirty  years'  war,  when  GeiNrge  II.  and  his  mi- 
nister, Munchausen,  sdected  it,  in  17^>  ss  ^  pro- 
per place  to  establish  a  university.  It  was  its  fallen 
and  ruined  state,  and  its  favourable  situation,  which 
made  them  think  it  deserved  the  fattening  stream  of 
Foyal  Ixmnty.  Of  so  little  consequence  was  Gottin- 
gea  before  that  period,  that  many  of  the  professors 
who  were  invited  to  it  are  said  hardly  to  have  known 
in  what  quarter  of  Germany  it  was  situated*  The 
first  instruction  was  given  in  store-houses,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  r^arded  the  first  ana* 
lomical  professor  with  great  horror.  They  nick- 
named him  a  man-flayer,  and  could  not  be  bribed 
to  light  his  fire,  or  to  bring  him  wood  and  water. 
Snoe  then  the  town  has  constantly  improved,  and 
the  university  has  constantly,  till  1818,  increased 
in  the  number  of  its  students,  and  in  the  reputa- 
tioii  of  its  professors. 

Sovereigns,  in  Germany,  change  their  residence, 
or  the  direction  of  their  bounties,  and  cities  follow 
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or  grow  up  at  their  command*  It  i«  beautafiil  to 
see  new  and  comfortable  houses  rising  at  the  royal 
will }  and  that  song  of  praisOt  which  promises  im- 
mortality for  the  magnificencoi  is  most  sweet ;  but 
it  is  deplorable  to  see  neglected  fieldsi  houses  sink- 
ing in  ruiot  and  subjects  living  in  poverty  and  filth, 
all  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  their  guardians*  AVhile 
Gottingen  has  grown  in  $izep  its  manufactories  of 
eloth,  of  leather,  and  of  beer,  have  all  gone  to  de- 
cay. As  an  independent  town,  it  appears  to  have 
enjoyed,  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  a  degree  of 
comparative  importance,  greater  than  it  at  present 
enjoys. 

It  is  situated  at  one  end  of  a  very  long  valley. 
The  little  river  Leine  flows  through  it.  The 
neighbourhood  is  fruitful ;  the  hills  offer  some  de- 
lightful walks,  and  many  picturesque  views.  The 
ruins  called  Hardenberg,  the  Ple&se^  the  Gleichen, 
Hanstein,  and  Berlepschf  are  all  the  remains  of 
old  castles,  and  all  objects  of  the  visits  and  curiosity 
of  the  students.  They  each  afford  a  delightful 
summer  excursion,  which  serves  to  give  both  health 
and  knowledge  by  exciting  the  mind  to  learn  the 
state  of  society  when  these  castles  flourished,  and 
to  trace  the  events  which  are  connected  with  them* 
There  are  many  other  pleasant  walks  about  Gottin« 
gen,  and  the  town  is  altogether  a  retired  quiet 
place,  well  adapted  for  study.  It  is  its  unsiversity, 
however,  the  Georgia  Augusta,  as  it  is  called,  far 
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whkh  it  is  famowk  At  this  moment  it  Mtf  ibretlA 
cued  with  ruin.  The  students  had  withdrawn 
themseWes  from  the  town ;  they  had  declared  no 
foreign  student  should  go  there  to  study  without 
being  infamous.  A  royal  commissioner,  supported 
by  troops,  was  examining  the  conduct  of  the  stu^ 
doits^  and,  for  the  fir^t  few  days  after  tny  vnifdi 
all  study  was  suspended. 

There  is  at  Gottingen  one  of  those  dubs  whil;h 
I  have  frequently  mentioned  as  a  common  f)?aturi 
of  German  society,  and,  a  day  or  two  after  my  nn 
riral,  I  received  a  very  polite  invitation  to  frequent 
it  during  my  stay.     It  was  a  pleasant  society,  com^' 
posed  of  professors,  clergymen,  lawyers,  soldier  oU 
ficers,  and  merchants,  all  mixing  indiscriminately 
with  each  other.    There  were  the  usual  amuse^^ 
taents,  and  the  usual  reading  resources,  and  I  daily 
profited  by  the  politeness  of  the  members.    Oni 
of  them  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     He  was  tX 
the  medical  profession,  but  lived  much  more  OA 
a  small  fortune  he  possessed  than  by  his  prac- 
tiee.     He  was  regularly  at  the  club  after  din* 
ner,  though  he  seldom  joined  in  any  of  the  gauges 
either  of  billiards,  chess,   or   cards.     His  dear 
delight  was  to  smoke  his  p^,  look  over  the  play, 
and  say  a  few  soft  and  placid  things  to  every 
body  near  him.     Another  of  his  delights  was  to 
befriend  every  stranger, — to  point  out  the  journ^s 
they  wanted ;  to  get  aily  books  for  them  which  hi^ 
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longed  to  the  Mciety ;  to  inform  them  bow  they 
might  amuHo  themselvei ;  to  introduce  them  to 
persoiu  to  make  up  a  party ;  to  suggest  taking  re- 
freshment.    In  gliort,  he  delighted  to  do  acta  of 
kindneiH,  in  a  gentle,  quiet,  utuuwuming  way.    He 
wai  a  neiglituur  of  mine,  and  every  morning,  aa 
eoon  ai  it  wa«  day-light,  he  wa«  leaning  out  of  hia 
window  and  smoking.     He  remained  there  regu- 
larly several  hours.   Tliese  morning  hours,  he  said, 
were  "  the  solace  of  his  life.     He  was  then  more 
pleased  than  he  could  express.     The  tobacco  was 
so  balmy  in  the  fresh  air.     He  would  not  give  up 
his  peaceful  contemplative  monung  pipe  for  any 
other  pleasure  that  could  he  oflered  him.*'    L«t 
not  the  boisterousand  the  turbulent  despise  such 
placid  and  such  homely  joys.     Those  persons  are 
happy  who  can  find  pleasure  in  such  trides,  and 
who  can  look  with  philosophic  ease  on  all  the  carest 
and  turmoils,  and  affections  of  life.     Many  of  the 
sorrowH  of  more  bustling  men  scarcely  deserve  com- 
miaeration,  for  they  are  occasioned  by  the  restless- 
tiAu  Af  *,i)eif  ofvn  passions,  and  not  by  some  natural 
hich  they  themselves  have  no  powerto  avert. 
.  Gottingen  I  made  an  excursion  with  some 
into  the  territories  >Schwarzburg>Sondert- 
another  of  those  little  independent  princi- 
which  were  once  so  much  more  numerous 
present  in  Germany.     This  is  a  fruitful 
□try.    A  great  part  of  it  comprises  what  u 
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cdledia  Campagne  d*Or;  but  the  people  are  pro- 
Uily  as  rade  and  as  ignorant  as  in  any  part  of 
Germany.  The  princes  are  said  once  to  hare  been 
eelArated  for  learning.  At  present  they  are  known 
only  as  good  huntsmen.  The  court  is  not  polish- 
ed,  and  the  country,  removed  from  any  of  the 
great  roads,  seems  left  to  itself.  It  has  always 
been  gOTcmed  by  the  will  of  the  prince.  The  po- 
lice, particularly  the  police  of  the  forests,  is  ex- 
tremely rigid,  but  the  roads,  the  villages,  the 
booses,  are  rather  in  a  shameful  state.  Where  men 
are  governed  by  an  individual,  he  sets  bounds  to 
their  improvements,  and  stamps  a  character  on  the 
wbole.  The  adjoining  state  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
wbich  is  only  twice  as  large  as  Schwarzbuig-Son- 
dershausen,  is  one  of  the  most  polished  of  Germa- 
ny, while  this  latter  is  one  of  the  most  unpolished. 
It  contains  S68  square  geographical  miles,  and 
4i5,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
L.  87»000  per  year.  The  prince  is  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign,  and  a  member  of  the  Diet  of  Ger- 
many. 

I  made  also  an  excursion  from  Gottingen  to  the 
Harxberg,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  north  of 
Germany*  It  appears  to  form  no  part  of  any  of 
the  great  chains  of  Alps,  but  it  can  only  be  regard- 
ed as  the  northern  point  of  those  which  extend 
through  Europe,  and  it  appears  isolated,  from  its 
lushest  point  being  much  higher  than  any  of  the 
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BQrroun^ag  bilk.    iSilTeanu  flow  frcn  it  in  every 

direction,  but  the  vhcAe  of  ite  waters  unke  witk 

Uie  Elbe  or  the  Weser.  The  Brodwa  islhe  lugb- 

est  point.     Thia  is  g^-anite.    The  bills  «foub<I  its 

udes  and  base  are  of  a  later  fomation,  and  they 

abound  in  iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  wme  gold. 

A  Urge  part  of  this  mountain,  containing  its  rtcb- 

est  minerals,  is  withia  the  territories  of  HMinoTer. 

Tbe  remainder  belongs  to  ^iinswick,  Wemige- 

rode,  Stolberg,  and  Aqhalt  Beroburg.     It  is  a 

great  gratificaticm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat  sad 

sandy  country  to  climb  this  mountain,  aad  enjoy 

the  extensive  view ;  'and  there  is  no  one  point  of 

the  north  of  Germany  which  is  ukh^  visited  in 

summer  than  the  !&t>cken.    It  is  the  holiday  ex. 

carsion  for  many  a  professor  and  student,  and  thft 

summer  jaunt  for  many  a  family.     Thne  are  varU 

oua  roads  to  the  top,  each  of  which  may  be  equally 

good,  according  as  either  can  be  prated  by.  Ilier* 

are  various  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  ia  vi^ting 

tiie  Hara.    To  see  its  mines  and  manu&cturcs  is 

ther ;  and  to 

1.    lley  may 

»tigate  then 

evious  know* 

ike  {Nifieipai 

ig  to  Hanno^ 

(ittulgisn,  and 
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visited  Ostemdeb  Clausthal,  Godari  the  BrockeB* 
Andreasbergy  aod  Her2bei;g» 

At  Obterode  ip  a  large  granary  to  supply  the 
u^iabit^nts  of  the  Harz  with  corn  when  it  is  scarce 
and  dear.  In  some  coufitrieg  labour  is  so  ill  paidf 
diat  parish  assistance  must  bo  given  to  the  labour- 
eTt  and  here  a  royal  |panitry»  perhaps  a  not  less 
costly  expedient  than  workhouses  and  overseersy 
supplies  the  deficiency  of  wages.  On  m  average, 
this  granary  gives  com  to  the  vidue  of  S500Thalerai, 
L.  400  a  year)  to  the  miners  and  other  labourers 
on  the  Hara.  Most  of  th^n  woik  for  the  lui^, 
and  it  would  be  better  that  his  majesty  should 
give  them  the  S500  Thalers  as  greater  wi^s, 
rath^  than  a&  A  bounty,  and  he  might  add  the  ex- 
peace  he  now  incurs  for  the  large  building,  and 
for  half  a  doaen  persons  employed  at  the  granary* 
But  this  sort  is  a  pact  of  that  individual  wisdom,  to 
me  inscrutaUe,  which  6o  benevolently  undertakes  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  race. 

It  rained  on  the  following  day,  and  I  was  glad 
to  join  a  mercantile  traveller  from  Bremen,  who 
was  seeking  orders,  and  collecting  debts,  in  a  car* 
riage  to  Clausthal.  This  is  the  principal  towa 
of  the  Harz.  There  is  a  department  of  the 
Hannoverian  ministry  for  the  affiurs  of  the  Hara* 
ABerg-liauptman,'chief  of  the  mines,  who  is  a  noble- 
man,  visits  them  occasionally,  but  transacts  the 
buainesB  conceming  them  with  the  ministry,  and 
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he,  therefore,  generally  resides  in  the  town  of 
Hannover*  Tliere  is  a  vice  Berg-hauptman,  al« 
so  a  nobleman,  who  is  the  chief  managing  per- 
son resident  on  the  Harz.  He  has  to  admi- 
nister justice  to  the  miners,  and  to  preside  over  the 
whole  of  the  different  departments*  He  resides  at 
Clausthal,  and  his  permission  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore the  mint,  the  washing  and  smelting  houses  can 
be  visited  ;  it  is  always  readily  and  politely  given. 
The  silver  which  is  dug  from  the  mines  of  the 
Harz  is  made  into  money  at  Clausthal,  and  it  comes 
immediately  into  circulation  by  being  employed  to 
pay  the  workmen,  and  other  necessary  expences. 
At  the  mint  the  silver,  which  is  still  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  lead,  is  first  refined,  it  is  then  cast 
into  bars,  which,  aflter  passing  through  four  series 
of  rollers,  become  of  the  thickness  requisite  for  the 
coin.  They  are  then  cut  into  round  pieces  by  a 
hand  machine,  then  weighed,  the  light  pieces,  if 
there  be  any,  are  rejected,  and  the  heavy  ones  filed 
to  a  proper  weight.  The  stamping  is  done  by  a 
machine  that  is  worked  by  four  men.  Some  dex- 
terity was  required  to  give  the  edge  of  the  coin  its 
ornament.  Perhaps  four  series  of  rollers  was  more 
than  were  requisite,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  ma- 
chinery was  simple,  and  very  good. 
'  From  the  mint  I  visited  the  wa$hing-house» 
which  is  well  adapted,  but  the  process  of  washing 
the  earth  is  90  well  ki^own,  and  has  been  so  often  de* 
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scribed»  that  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it,  more  than 
to  confirm  what  has  been  frequently  said  of  the 
washing  house  at  Clausthal,  that  it  is  a  very  com* 
plete  one.  The  earth,  as  it  is  obtained  from  the 
mine,  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  mixed  with  silver,  and 
commonly  contains  in  one  hundred  parts  sixty  of 
lead,  and  from  six  to  eight  of  silver.  After  the 
earth  has  been  separated  by  washing,  the  ore  is 
carried  to  the  smelting-house,  mixed  with  a  quan«> 
tity  of  ironstone,  and  thrown  into  a  furnace  with 
charcoal.  The  iron  combines  with  the  sulphur  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  the  lead  unites  with  the  silver, 
and  being  heavier  than  the  others,  they  sink  to-  the 
bottom,  and  flow  out  of  the  furnace.  The  lead  is 
afterwards  separated  from  the  silver  by  being  ex* 
poeed  to  a  strong  flame,  when  it  becomes  oxidat- 
ed, and  is  removed  as  the  oxidation  goes  on. 
Again  thrown  into  a  furnace,  with  charcoal,  the 
lead  is  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  and  is  cast  into 
those  pigs  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  commerce.  I 
saw  this  process ;  the  furnaces,  and  the  machine 
driven  by  water,  which  worked  the  bellows,  ap« 
peared  to  me  also  to  be  good. 

After  dinner  I  visited  one  of  the  mines.  All 
the  mines  of  the  Harz  are  worked  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  owing  to  the  rock  in  which  the  ores  are 
found  being  of  a  soft  and  friable  nature,  that  re- 
quires to  be  supported  as  the  ore  is  extracted.  All 
the  galleries  aod  shMits  are  accordingly  built  up 
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with  wood,  wbieh  needs  freqaent  ropMr,  and  caa 
only  be  repaired  at  a  Tery  great  expenoe.  The 
galleries  were  tbe  most  gpacioas  I  ever  saw  in  inines» 
and  one  chamber  had  been  fitted  np  as  a  breakfast 
place  for  the  Dake  of  Cambridge  when  he  had 
visited  them.  We  descended  by  ladders.  The  ore 
is  drawn  up  by  buckets.  The  machine  which 
performs  this  office  is  driven  by  water.  Two  wa- 
ter wheels,  each  having  a  different  movement,  afe 
connected  together,  and  fixed  on  the  same  axis } 
and  as  the  buckets  are  required  to  be  let  down  or 
brought  up,  a  man  directs  the  water  on  one  of  the 
wheels,  which  sends  one  bucket  down,  and  brings 
the  other  up  ;  when  this  is  perfmmed,  the  water  is 
directed  on  the  other  wheel,  which  turning  the 
contrary  way,  brings  the  bucket  which  was  sent 
down  back,  and  sends  the  other  down.  To  per* 
form  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  a  man  should 
watch  when  to  apply  the  water,  and  the  whcde  ma* 
chine  appeared  to  me  clumsy  compared  to  machines 
employed  for  similar  purposes  in  Britain. 

Many  of  the  offices  connected  with  the  mines 
supped  at  the  inn,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
conversation  with  Mr  Vice  Berg«hauptman  von 
Reding,  who  usually,  with  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
nines,  spent  their  evenings  in  asocial  manner. 
I  found  him,  as  I  have  found  every  person  filling 
respectable  offices  in  Hannover,  a  gentlemanly 
^ll-*infoniied  num^  and  when  I  least  expected  te 
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any  ndetj  wliateTer,  I  passed  aTeiypkaiaiil; 
wenii^g.  At  Clauathal  there  is  a  school,  where 
mining  as  a  science,  and  atl  that  is  connected  with 
ik^  BM  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  are  taught  to  those 
yoang  men  who  are  afterwards  to  fill  offices  in  the 
mines* 

The  people  of  the  Harz  are  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hannover;  their  sole  em« 
pkyyments  are  mining,  or  working  metals,  or  mak- 
ing the  quantity  of  charcoal  which  is  necessary  for 
the  thousand  fires  that  are  for  ever  burning.  The 
Harz  itself  supplies  wood,  and  the  people  look 
•nly  to  their  mines  for  support.  When,  from  any 
cause,  their  produce  is  deficient  in  quantity,  or  a 
sale  cannot  be  Umnd  for  it,  they  are  reduced  to  ex- 
treme distress.  All  the  people  are  exclusively 
niners,  which  renders  them  utterly  dependant. 
Some  little  attention  is  paid  to  meadow  land, 
and  potatoes  are  partially  cultivated,  but  in  ge-^ 
neral  agriculture  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as  it 
ought  to  be.  **  Laws,'*  whose  wisdom  I  cannot 
discover,  though  they  are  said  to  be  wise,  **  limit 
the  culture  of  oats  to  Clausthal.*'  *  The  monarch 
who  directs  the  labour  of  the  miners  and  enjoys  its 
produce,  however,  takes  care  of  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  various  mines  of  the  Hara  have  not  for 


*  Sonne  ErdbescLreibung  des  Konigeischs,  Hannover,  p. 
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many  yean  defrayed  the  expencei  incnrred  in  woric- 
ing  them.  Placed  at  they  generally  are  uoder  the 
inspection  of  a  host  of  Berg-hauptmea,  and  Forest- 
masters,  and  servants  of  the  "  quill/'  and  servants  of 
the  "  leather,"  so  the  two  classes  who  keep  the 
accounts,  and  who  inspect  the  out-door  works,  are 
distingnished,  it  is  probably  true  that  they  do 
not  pay  for  working  them.  This  cannot,  however, 
be  known  with  certainty,  because  they  are  a  part  of 
the  royal  estates.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  the 
miners  have  been  organized  for  the  lerviee  of 
the  crown,  and  they  look  to  it  for  their  pay,  though 
their  labour  may  produce  nothing.  Within  a  few 
years  loud  complaints  have  been  made  o(  the  heavy 
expencea  of  this  district ;  the  inhabitants  hare 
wanted  employment  so  much,  that  many  projects 
have  been  su^ested  to  find  them  some  other  woric 
than  mining.  At  present  the  sale  of  the  metali 
is  better.  There  were  more  b^gars  about  Claua- 
thal  than  I  had  seen  in  all  the  rest  of  Hannover, 
and  their  importunity  was  only  equalled  by  the  fa- 
miliarity of  their  address.  .  Every  body  is  called 
cousin.  You  are  reminded  of  your  relationship  to 
those  who  solicit  your  chanty. 

From  CUosthal  I  went  by  the  Oker  Thai  to 

Goslar.  Thevalley  is  fiill  of  fine  views.  At  (^cer  1 

saw  a  machine  which  bad  recently  been  erected  to 

lead  and  copper  into  sheets.     The  whole  ma- 

vy  had  been  cast  at  the  Koings-butte  at 
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Lauterberj^y  on  the  Han,  but  the  men  understood 
its  numagement  so  ill,  or  it  was  made  so  imperfect^ 
that  th^  could  not  set  the  rollers  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  every  sheet  of  copper  or  lead  came 
through  crooked,  from  being  more  pressed  on  <n^ 
side  than  on  the  other* 

Goslar,  like  the  other  towns  on  the  Harz,  has 
seTend  forges,  smelting-houses,  and  other  works 
connected  with  the  mines.    But  it  is  celebrated  in 
history  as  having  been  frequently  the  residence  of 
those  emperors  who  were  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the 
seat  of  more  than  one  solemn  assembly  of  the 
princes  of  Germany.    It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rammelflberg,  and  overlooks  an  extensive  plain.  Its 
glittering  towers  and  steeples  still  give  it  the  air  of 
an  imperial  town,  but  all  delusion  vanishes  when 
you  enter  it,  and  find  the  streets  narrow,  crooked, 
and  ill  paved,  and  the  churches  and  buildings  in 
ruins.     After  being  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
Goelar  became  a  powerful  free  city,  and  domineer- 
ed over  the  Harz.     It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Hannover,  is  a  small  town  of  5670  inhabitants,  and 
has  no  other  claim  to  be  noticed  than  its  former 
historical  importance.     It  possesses  many  antiqui- 
.  ties,  memorials  of  the  imperial  residence,  some  of 
which  were  thought  worthy  of  being  carried  to 
F^ris,  but  are  now  restored.    The  antiquaries  dif- 
fer in  opinion  relative  to  the  origin  and  use  of  some 
of  these,  particularly  a  small  metallic  altar ;  and  it 
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ii  not  for  me,  who  took  a  very  cunory  view  of  it, 
to  decide  whether  it  be  on  altar  of  the  Saxon  god 
Krodo,  or  apiece  of  the  hoiuehold  furniture  of  the 
Christian  emperors.  It  may  be  of  some  conse- 
quence to  the  bvers  of  black  letter  and  old  print 
to  be  informed,  their  taste  may  be  gratitied  in  the 
little  and  old  town  of  Goslar.  In  the  Markt- 
Kirche  there  ii  a  great  collection  of  old  books, 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  first  editions  of  most  of 
the  works,  even  the  smallest,  of  Luther. 

I  ascended  the  Brochon  from  Ilitenburg,  in  com- 
pany with  two  Silesian  gentlemen,  whom  I  had 
previously  met  atClaustbal.  Ilsenburg  is  a  cheerful 
Urge  village  in  the  county  of  Wcmigerode.  From 
it  to  the  Brochcn  the  road  leads  through  the  llsen- 
thal,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  vallies  of 
the  llarz.  A  small  stream  tumbles  down  among 
rude  masses  of  granite  that  have  been  shook  from 
the  high  surrounding  rocks.  From  one  of  these, 
the  lUenstein,  there  is  a  most  delightful  view  of  the 
village,  and  of  the  ironworks  in  the  valley  beneath, 
of  many  adjacent  rude  masses  of  rocks,  and  of  a 
wide  plain,  through  which  the  Ilse  winds  its  way. 
^"   its  summit  the    Count  of  Stolbcrg-Wemi- 

ode  has  erected  a  cross  made  of  cast-iron  to 
memory  of  some  of  his  fellow  soldiers  who 
in  1813,  Hghting  for  the  freedom  and  right* 

Germany.    This  is  like  the  warriors  of  old, 

>  planted  their  memorials   to  valour  on  the 
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highest  peaks  of  the  wilderness.  The  cross  is 
unfortunatelj  not  seen  till  it  is  reached,  and  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  taken  for  the  sign  of  a  hermitage, 
or  of  a  place  where  a  murder  had  been  committed, 
than  for  a  memorial  to  departed  friends. 

We  reached  the  Brocken,  from  where  nothing 
higher  but  the  heayens  can  be  seen,  about  noon. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  clear,  and  the  view 
extensiye  and  grand.     There  is  nothing  pretty,  no 
beautiful  little  scene  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Brocken,  it  is  far  too  high  above  all 
the  surrounding  country,  but  there  is  nothing  on 
any  side  to  impede  a  most  extensive  view.     The 
sight  rather  fails  to  distinguish  objects,  than  is  stop* 
ped.     The  horizon  is  every  where  lost  in  a  light 
blue  obscurity.     The  Brocken  is  said  to  be  3480  or 
3500  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    From 
its  top  a  circle  of  the  earth  is  seen,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  140  geographical  miles.  .  This  circle 
contains  the  200th  part  of  Europe,  and  is  inhabit- 
ed by  5,000,000  people.     More  than  300  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  territories  of  eleven  different 
princes,  lie  within  it.     It  may  be  doubted  if  there 
be  such  another  view  in  Europe,  or  indeed  in  the 
world.     When  higher  mountains  are  accessible, 
some  still  higher  ones  in  their  neighbourhood  ge- 
nerally limit  the  view.     Such  prospects  are,  how* 
ever,  more  astonishing  than  beautiful ;  they  make 
a  much  more  powerful  impression  when  the  enu- 
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meratjons  of  the  geograpliical  aritbmeticiaa  are 
lead,  than  when  they  are  beheld.  A  white  oottago 
^t  the  foot  of  a  steep  crag,  with  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  and  a  rivulet  ruaning  paat  it,  is  mudi 
more  beautiful  than  the  eyerstrainiog  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  earth.  We  toil,  howfiver,  to 
the  top  from  the  ambition  of  being  equal  or  sup&> 
rior  to  our  neighbours,  and  if  shame  would  allow 
us,  we  should  confess  when  we  had  descended  that 
there  wss  more  enjoyment  in  remaining  below. 
It  is  the  ambition  of  seeing  what  has  been  pro* 
Bounced  beautiful  by  others,  that  often  excites  a 
degree  of  toU  of  which  the  object  itself  is  utterly 
unworthy. 

Here  is  a  ungle  pttbHcTbouse  on  the  top  of  the 
Brochen,  the  inhabitants  of  whjdi  are  cut  off  from 
all  eommnnication  from  the.  rest  of  the  world  dur- 
ing winter.  Here  acoommodatioins  of  all  kinds, 
and  tolerably  good  ones,  may  be  procured.  We 
dined  there,  and  thai  taking  leave  of  my  compa> 
Hums,  who  were  going  back  to  Osenburg,  I  de^ 
acended  to  Andreasburg. 

My  companions  had  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  Eun^,  one  was  an  a^icuUurist,  the 
otho-  a  merdiant.  and  both  were  the  advocates  of 
ervitode  of  the  peasantry  which  has  made 
m  stupid  and  inddent,  that  they  can  be  no 
,  according  to  common  opinioDi  safely  en- 
L  with  tbar  own  tuteretf.    There  never  will 
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hi  an  end  to  the  ei^cuMs  which  wfe  made  for  ene 
iMm  usurping  j^wcr  over  mother.  They  hiid  sem 
the  peaaantty  of  Silteia  bowed  down  under  th* 
yoke  of  their  task^inastera^  and  had  known  tfhetil 
in  that  state  indolent  and  stupid }  and  they  a£Brm« 
ed,  if  they  were  released  from  their  yoke,  they 
would  still  retain  these  characteristics,  find  that  it 
wlis  better  that  the  ground  should  be  half  tilled  by 
compulsion  than  utterly  n^lected,  as  they  affirm- 
ed it  would  be  if  the  peasantry  were  their  own  mas* 
ters.  Such  opmions,  however  false,  are  an  en* 
dence  of  what  is  yet  thought  on  this  subject  in 
Gtermany.  They  would  not  be  worth  mentioning 
if  they  were  merely  the  opinions  of  two  people, 
but  they  are  espoused  by  some  very  derer  and  ce« 
lebrated  professors*  Truth  coines  not  i^  floods, 
tfid  many  extensive  spots  in  Germany  have  never 
yet  been  reached  by  its  waters* 

Andreasburg  ia  the  second  most  important  town 
of  that  part  of  the  Hans  which  belongs  to  Han« 
never,  and  its  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for 
several  mines,  in  which  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
arsenic,  are  dug.  Six  miles  above  Andreasburg 
I  passed  a  large  reservoir,  called  the  Oder-Teich, 
which  is  there  formed,  that  the  various  works 
below  may  always  have  a  supply  of  water.  A 
large  mound  built  of  blocks  of  granite  is  thrown 
across  a  valley,  and  stops  the  little  river  Oder  in 
its  course.  It  is  54  feet  high,  the  length  is  800.  It 
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u  7^  feet  thick  below,  and  54  abore.  It  was  eight 
years  building,  being  finished  in  I7SS.  It  cost 
13,000  Thalers.  It  is  a  solid  wall  of  large  granite 
blocks,  fastened  together  with  iron  clamps,  and  the 
intersticea  filled  with  sand  and  moss.  The  whole 
work  is  massive  and  good.  I  had  a  delightful  walk 
through  the  Oder  Thai  to  Lauterberg,  though  the 
beauty  of  nature  was  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
smoke  from  making  charcoal,  and  from  various 
forges  and  smelting-houses.  Throughout  this 
country  man  was  at  work,  but  nature  seemed  still. 
The  village  of  Lauterberg  is  full  of  industry. 
Not  only  the  common  work  of  the  Harz  is  per- 
formed, but  the  agriculture  is  of  some  importance. 
Some  linen  is  made,  which,  in  general,  the  women 
on  the  Harz  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  make. 
Near  Lauterbeig  is  a  copper  mine,  which  is  said  to 
be  worked  at  a  constant  loss*  and  only  to  be  work- 
ed on  account  of  the  very  superior  quality  of  the 
metal,  which  is  useful  in  making  brass.  I  visited 
the  smelting-houses,  and  saw  both  the  smelting 
and  roasting }  as  there  was  notlung  peculiar  in 
either,  they  are  not  worth  describing.  Near  Lau- 
terberg stands  Konigs-hiitte,  the  largest  of  all 
the  works  on  the  Harz  belonging  to  Hannover, 
,  casting,  and  ibiging  iron.  The  ore 
1  to  metal.  Four  forges  are  employ- 
bar  iron,  and  there  is  a  complete  es- 
for  making  wire.    The  melting-fur- 
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naoe  is  well  constructed,  md  has  been  constantly 
employed  for  nine  years,  without  being  ever  once 
soflfered  to  cool.  Iron  pots,  and  such  stoves  as  the 
Germans  use  to  heat  their  rooms,  are  constant- 
ly cast,  though  other  things  are  cast  when  they 
are  in  demand,  or  are  applied  for.  The  work  was 
wdl  and  skilfully  performed.  Medallions  of  cele- 
brated men,  such  as  Goethe,  Winkelmann,  and 
Widand,  are  cast  in  iron  with  a  degree  of  art  and 
accuracy  that  I  almost  thought  above  human  skill. 
Very  fine  chuns,  to  be  worn  about  the  neck  as  or- 
naments, aro  made  from  iron  wire.  The  cross  erect- 
ed by  Count  Stolberg,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
and  a  much  larger  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  py- 
ramid, which  has  been  erected  at  Magdesprung  by 
the  Duke  of  Anhalt  Bemburg  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  are  both  of  iron,  and  both  were  cast  on 
the  Harz.  The  shaft  of  the  pyramid  is  forty  feet 
high.  A  great  progress  in  casting  iron,  particular^ 
ly  in  casting  ornaments,  and  things  of  taste,  has, 
therefore,  been  made  in  Northern  Germany.  The 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  works  of  more  uti- 
lity has  been  less ;  there  is  no  iron  bridge  in  the 
country,  there  are  no  steam-engines  made  here. 
There  are  some  few  iron  railways  at  Claustbal,  but 
they  are  not  used.  There  is  no  good  machinery  cast ; 
the  rolling  machine  at  Oker,  and  a  boring  machine 
at  Konigs-hiitte  itself,  are  the  only  machines  of  inbs 
portance.     With  facilities  equal  to  what  are  to  be^ 
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found  in  Briteiny  and  with  their  casting  works  proi* 
bably  longer  establiabedi  they  equal  us  in  making 
ornaments,  but  are  far  behind  us  in  making  useful 
articles.  The  source  of  this  difference  may  be 
easily  traced.  The  whole  of  the  mines,  and  of  the 
casting-houses  and  forges  on  the  Harsi  belong  to 
some  one  of  the  princes  under  whose  dominions 
the  Utaz  is  divided ;  while  in  Britain,  all  such 
works  belong  to  indiyiduals*  On  the  Harz,  the 
progress  of  the  manufacturer  is  directed  by  lalaried 
servants  of  the  crown,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  gratify 
the  whim  of  their  royal  master.  In  Britain,  indi- 
vidual interest,  sharpened  by  competition,  animates 
and  directs  the  whole.  It  begins  in  making  what 
is  useful  to  the  multitude,  but  the  demands  of  that 
multitude  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  gratifying  them,  and  those  improvements 
which  were  first  made  in  scissors  and  knives,  lead  ul- 
timately to  throw  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
which  is  a  monument  of  skill  superior  to  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  boast.  In  none  of  the  coun- 
tries where  these  manufactories  have  been  long 
nursed  by  royal  patronage,  is  there  either  skill  or 
power  to  erect  such  a  noble  and  useful  pub- 
lic work.  The  sovereign  of  Prussia,  to  whom 
a  part  of  this  mineral  country  belongs,  and  who 
possesses  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia  many  mines  of 
iron,  forges,  and  furnaces,  brought  a  steam-en- 
gine from  Britain.     When  a  nation  suffers  its 
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akin  and  ingetioity  to  be  directed  bj  one  indi- 
Yidualy  it  never  attains  any  thing  beyond  an  excd- 
loice  in  trifling,  but  when  each  individual  of  a  na- 
tion follows  his  own  interest,  it  b^ns  with  culti* 
vating  trifling,  and  what  are  to  many  persons  mean 
improvements,  but  it  at  length  fabricates  every 
thbg  that  is  useful  and  grand. 

The  bar,  or  hammered  iron,  which  is  made  here, 
is  not  equal  to  Swedish  iron,  which  may  be  owing 
to  the  ore,  or  to  the  manner  of  hammering  it. 
Charcoal  is  used  for  smiting  both,  but  that  of  the 
Harz  is  neither  equally  nor  sufficiently  hammered. 
There  are  five  forges  for  making  it,  and  it  is  sup* 
posed  the  whole  five  make  13,000  hundred  weight 
per  year.  The  men  who  cast  are  paid  weekly, 
vrithout  any  reference  to  the  quantity  of  work  they 
perform.  Their  wages  are  about  six  diiUings  per 
week,  or  about  one  shilling  per  day.  The  men 
who  make  bar  iron  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  4  gros- 
dien  and  6  pfennige  per  hundred  weight,  and  on 
average,  the  five  men  who  wori^  at  each  forge  may 
prepare  50  hundred  weight  per  week,  which  makes 
their  wages  about  5s.  9^*  per  week. 

A  boring  and  turning  machine,  the  model  of 
which  was  brought  from  England,  has  been  recent- 
ly erected  here.  It  was  not  at  work  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  establishment,  including 
casting,  bar  making,  boring,  and  wire  making,  em- 
^oys  altogether  ISO  people.    FiRj  are  employed 
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about  the  forges  and  furnscea,  the  lemainder  cut 
wood,  and  nu^e  charcoal,  and  bring  it  to  the  forget. 
The  whole  is  placed  under  the  inspection  of  an 
ober  Factor,  who  renders  an  account  to  the  chief 
of  the  smeliing-kouses,  who  commuoicates  directly 
with  the  vice-berg  Hauptman.  However  the  sys- 
tem which  is  here  pursued  may,  on  account  of 
unprofitableness,  be  open  to  objections,  I  have 
abundant  reason  to  praise  the  politeness  of  the 
individuals  connected  with  it.  A  most  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  young  man  accompani- 
ed me  throughout,  and  gave  me  every  infonna- 
tion  I  asked.  The  systematic  and  extensive  edu- 
cation which  all  the  persons  receive  who  are  to  be 
employed  in  such  places,  ensures  to  them  a  degree 
of  communicative  knowledge  which  is  very  valuable 
to  those  who  visit  the  places  under  their  charge. 

I  have  not  here  mentioned  the  tithe  of  all  the 

manufactures  in  metals  and  min^  which  belong  to 

Hannover,  and  which  are  situated  on  the  Harz. 

Twenty-three  thousand  people  live  Ofi  that  part  of 

longs  to  pur  sovereign,  and 

lese  are  employed  either  in 

charcoali  or  in  melting  and 

:  Herzberg,  which  was  the 

re  returning  to  Gdttingen, 

of  arms,  such  as  muskets, 

was  royal,  but  it  was  sold 

of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
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is  now  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  purchaser. 
My  excursion  to  the  Uarz  was  short,  but  it  gave 
me  great  pleasure*  A  longer  and  more  minute 
examination  of  the  whole  would  have  amply  re- 
warded me,  had  circumstances  at  the  moment  not 
compelled  me  to  return  to  Gottingen.  I  know 
scarcely  any  pursuit  of  common  travellers,  except  the 
fine  arts,  which  may  not  be  promoted  by  a  visit  to 
this  part  of  Grermany.  The  hills  abound  with  geolo* 
gical  phenomena,  and  with  beautiful  minerals.  The 
chemist  may  see  a  large  part  of  his  science  in  daily 
practice,  and  the  man  of  general  knowledge  may 
here  find  some  parts  of  every  thing  which  he  loves 
and  cultivates.  The  lover  of  nature  may  delight  in 
the  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  poet  may  be  amused 
by  some  of  those  thousand  legends,  fairy  tales,  and 
tales  of  goblins,  which  are  still  recounted  and  be- 
lieved by  the  superstitious  inhabitants.  In  this 
point  they  form  an  exception  to  the  generality 
of  the  Germans.  Their  imaginations  are  said  to 
be  vivid.  They  have  probably  been  improved  by 
employments  that  bring  them  tc^ther,  and  sub* 
ject  them  to  danger.  They  are  not,  like  the  pea- 
sants, the  slaves  of  a  feudal  lord ;  they  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  a  species  of  distinction  and  freedom 
as  JBergmanneTf  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
their  countrymen  by  greater  liveliness  and  inge- 
nuity of  fancy. 

I  finally  left  Gottingen  and  the  territories  of 
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Hannover  iit  the  beginning  of  September.  Mlln* 
den,  8  town  of  ^000  inhabitant!,  beautifully  situat- 
ed at  the  confluence  of  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra» 
whichi  united,  receive  the  name  of  the  Weier,  was 
the  last  town  belonging  to  Hannover.  I  reached 
it  on  the  evening  of  the  day  I  had  left  Odttingen. 
I  had  exchanged  memorials  with  my  friendii  and 
we  had  written  compliments  and  good  wishes  for 
each  other,  as  is  customary  among  the  Oermana. 
1  had  been  compelled  by  my  host  to  do  justice  to 
his  home«made  sausages  and  brandy,  and  injustice 
to  my  stomach,  and  thus,  after  having  gratified 
friends  and  acquaintance,  their  hospitality  allowed 
me  to  depart.  The  impression  on  my  mind  at  the 
moment  was,— -and  time  has  not  altered  it,— that 
these  are  a  kind  people.  Some  I  had  become  ac* 
quainted  with  by  chance,  to  others  I  had  been  in* 
troduced,  and  I  found  every  one  kindly  attentive^ 
ready  to  promote  my  wishes  and  my  happiness. 

In  the  evening  I  strolled  into  a  public  garden 
there  is  at  MUnden,  and  which  is  situated  on  the 
point  where  the  two  rivers  meet.  The  neighbour* 
ing  hills  are  precipitous  and  well  woodedr  Th« 
garden  was  well  laid  out,  and  neatly  kept.  The 
town  was  behind.  The  two  streams  were  rush* 
ing  rapidly  together,  and,  when  united,  they 
flowed  more  quietly  on  before  me*  On  the  right 
the  high-road  from  Hannover  wound  down  a 
steep  and  well-wooded  hill.     The  evening  waa 
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all,  but  man  was  filling  the  air  with  the  noise 
of  his  labours.  Carriages  and  carts  were  rat- 
tling on  the  road,  and  thundering  over  a  bridge 
at  the  entvanoe  of  the  garden.  Boats  were  load- 
ing or  unloading  at  the  little  quay,  and  close  to  me 
were  several  parties  smoking,  talking,  and  play- 
ing bowls.  The  garden  fwmerly  belonged  to  a 
merchant  of  Miinden,  who  built  a  very  elegant 
house  here,  and  laid  out  the  ground  in  a  handsome 
style.  He  had  partaken  of  the  commercial  spirit 
of  Frankfort  and  Hambui^,  and  had  used  his 
wealth  in  enjoyment.  He  had  b^en,  however^ 
either  too  extravagant  or  too  speculative,  had  fail- 
ed, and  his  house  and  garden  had  been  sold,  and 
converted  into  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 

It  is  rather  a  common  German  custom  to  place 
some  memorial  to  departed  friends  in  the  gardens 
where  the  living  take  their  daily  exercise.  I  have 
heard  of  many  instances  of  this  custom,  but  I  have 
seen  only  the  one  mentioned  at  Celle  and  one  which 
was  in  this  garden.  The  former  owner  had  erected  a 
monument  in  it  to  his  wife,  which  was  still  stand- 
ing. It  deserved  no  praise  for  its  beauty,  but  it 
was  sculptured,  and  recorded  the  names  and  vir- 
tues of  her  to  whom  it  was  erected.  The  custom 
is  an  amiable  one.  It  is  better  to  place  a  me- 
morial of  this  sort  amidst  our  daily  walks  than 
among  a  promiscuous  heap  of  corrupting  mortality. 
We  may  not  choose  that  the  bodies  of  our  friends 
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should  be  buried  beneath  our  tread,  but  the  me« 
morials  which  are  erected  to  them  by  affection, 
ought  assuredly  to  be  placed  amidst  our  daily 
walks,  and  exposed  only  to  the  eye  of  our  friends. 
It  is  only  vanity  that  displays  them  in  the  public 
square. 

During  my  residence  in  Hannover,  and  in  my 
various  excursions  through  the  country,  I  endea* 
voured  to  acquire  some  information  on  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  agriculture,  and  education  of  Hanno- 
ver, and  the  remainder  of  the  work  will  be  prin« 
cipally  employed  in  laying  before  the  reader  the 
little  I  obtained. 


CHAPTER  XL 

HANNOVER — STATISTICAL  AND  mSTORICAL  VIEW. 

Different  praoheet  qf  Hannaver^^^Names  and  sixe. — Papula 
iion* — Boundanes^-^Huiorical  view. — Thirty  ytart  tear. 
—  l/jiioii  rf teniloriesj^^Their  extent  token  the  Elector  was 
called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain* — Act  of  seitlement 
gave  a  rnnth-  Sector  to  Germany* — Acquisition  of  Bremen 
and  Ferden.'^Of  territory  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna* 

1  HERE  18  no  land  properly  called  Hannover,  and 
this  is  the  only  monarchy  in  Europe  whose  title  is 
borrowed  from  the  chief  city  of  its  territories.  This 
title  was  first  used  when  Ernest  Augustus,  theTather 
of  George  I.  obtained  the  dignity  of  an  elector  of 
the  empire,  and  it  is  now  applied  both  to  the  new- 
ly acquired  and  to  the  long-possessed  German  do- 
minions of  his  majesty.  The  history  of  this  part 
of  Germany  prior  to  the  above  period,  mentions 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  or  Liine- 
burg,  or  the  Prince  of  Kalenberg,  or  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  but  the  name  Hannover  was 
then  used  only  to  designate  an  almost  indepen- 
dent city,  which  often  refused  obedience  to  its 
nominal  sovereigns,  and  never  obeyed  them  but  on 
stipulated  ccmditions. 
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The  kingdom  of  Hannover  is  now  composed  of 
several  provinces,  each  of  which  enjoyedi  at  no  very 
distant  period,  a  separate  independent  exbtence. 
Several  of  them  have  been  already  mentioned  and 
describedi  and  the  following  is  a  correct  list  of 
their  names,  size»  and  population.  The  most  nor- 
thern part  of  the  kingdom  is  placed  first.  The 
information  is  taken  from  £rd  Beschreibung  des 
KSnigreichs  Hannover.  Von  K.  D.  A.  Sonne. 
Sondershausen,  18 17* 


Name»  qf  Profvincei, 


U%,  ArchbishoDricof  Bre- 

men,  dukeaomof  Ver- 

den^  aa  A  Land  Hadeki 
$d,  DuKedom  of  Ltine- 

burg 
5A»  CouDtiss  of  Hoy*  snd 

Diepliolz 
4th,  Prmcipality  of  Ka- 

lenlierg,  and  count}' 

of  Spiegelberff 
5t)i,  Bishopric  of  Hllde- 

sheim 
6th,  Principalitiesof  Got 

tingen   and  Gruben 

lia^en 
7th,  BitthoprickpfOsna 

briick 
Sd|,  Counlf  of  Lingen 
pthy  Circle  of  Meppen 

and  Emsbuhren 
lOtb,  County  of  Bentheiof 
nth,  Principality  of  Eaft 

Friezland 


In  the  whole 
prorince. 


3O0&56 

3204. 

1070.40 

786.72 
51^11.04 

880.80 

695.56 
90«86 

576.00 
£70w40 

840.00 


Numher  of  InfuMtania, 


^•^-^••T" 


101460 
245,976 
10^,120 

158,806 
l£8,a59 

« 

178,939 

126,057 
20,145 

29>54t 
84,8fi4 

125,010 


To  e«ch  M|uare 

geogmphical 

mile. 


■  '  J  ■ 


77 

176 
250 

196 

119 
201 

51 

155 
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The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  Hannover 
wa8»  in  181&— 1817,  1,314,124,  and,  on  an  ave^ 
lage  of  the  whole,  120  persons  are  found  living  on 
each  square  mile  of  territory.  The  inhabitants  are^ 
however,  very  unequally  divided.  In  the  fertile 
biahoprick  of  Hildesheim,  there  are  250  persons ; 
in  the  sandy  Liineburg,  77  ;  md  in  the. small,  and 
still  more  desolate  Meppen,  only  51  persons  to 
each  square  mile.  Seventy-three  cities  and  5dll 
market  towns  and  villages  are  enumerated  as  be^ 
longing  to  Hannover.  In  the  whole  kingdom 
there  were,  from  1816  to  1817.  43,317  births, 
33,^254  deaths,  and  13,786  marriages.  On  an 
average,  there  were  more  than  three  children  to 
each  marriage*  llie  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
is  accounted  for  more  by  emigration  than  by  an  in- 
crease of  population.  The  number  of  births  and 
deaths  for  1817 — 1818  will  be  found  in  an  appen* 
dix,  which  is  also  valuable  as  shewing  the  number 
of  children  bom  out  of  marriage  in  each  part  of 
Hannover. 

Hannover  contains,  in  all,  11»045  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  but  its  circumference  can  by  no 
means  be  expressed,  because,  after  all  the  effi>rts 
which  have  been  made  to  "  round  states,*'  it  is  still 
intersected  by  the  whole  dukedom  of  Oldenbuif^. 
The  free  city  of  Bremen,  the  principality  of  Lippe- 
Schauenbu]^,  and  the  Amt  Ritzebiittel,  belong- 
ing to  Hamburg,  lie  within  its  circumference,  and 
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«  partMl  of  terfitory  buloi^ag  to  BniMvrick 
cmaptetdy  nqMrattg  tne  of  ktf  pr^iiaef  £pmi 
all  «h«  olAww :  witk  tlicie  €0ac^tk»6,  itB  ftdctki^ 
em  homdmjy  including  the  noiitliff  of  liie  tftgrw 
grtit  riviTSy  the  Ems,  tke  Wesav  and  the  Elbe,  is 
the  BBtu  The  eastern  boumkry  is  tbe  13b^  friA 
the  etasftkfti  «f  a  snaU  portkn  of  territory  whiefc 
lies  tM  die  eastern  Bide  of  ifatt  ri?er  ;^  Wost  Frie«- 
knd,  bdonging  to  th^  l;iBg  of  the  Netherlands 
teunds  it  OS  the  west ;  tibat  pertiim  of  Wes^stia 
mbkck  belongs  to  Flruesna,  and  the  prineipstity  ^ 
Lippe-Detmdd,  lie  on  the  south-west  ^  Hesse  Cm- 
sel  0a  the  scmt^ ;  Brunswick  aiAfd  Magdeburg,  be^ 
longing  to  Bmssia^  cm  tbe  Mutb-^ast  side. 

Oenmny  difiBbrs  from  tbe  other  Mintries  of 
Europe^  inasimieh  as  a(i  the  inlNabte^ts^  widi  tbe 
^eixcqvtion  of  the  Selavonic  raee,  qieak  the  same, 
4nr  disdttsts  of  the  same  language.  Tke  Genmutes 
aae  truly  a  nation  or  peoploy  but  have  uet&t  been 
united  under  one  governmelttr  so>  as  to»  kum  a 
power.  Most  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ace  eota* 
posed  of  different  nations^  but  have  long  bad  a 
bond  of  union  in  a  conmon  gofvnmieiit.  As  it  is 
tbis  ktter  circumstanee'  wfaicb  makes  up  thai  iitea 
wfaieh  is  expressed  by  the  words^-*'H>Ur  eouniryy*'^ 
much  floore  than  mere  geogrsfbieal  limxtr^  tbe 
Oermaas  bate  aeeessaiily  wanted  that  ardidnt:  at- 
tachment to  Grermany  which  fVeaK^hmen  have  to 
France^  and  Britons  to  their  native  island.    **  II 
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n^j  panit»^  SHjn  Mad.  Dt  Stael,  ^  m  gnmd  aBHiiir 
psrit  laipolne  daoB  im  empire  Arise  depuB  j^nieiits 
aidea^  dk  les  Allemands  eofntettoiMC  contre  ks 
AHwIandi^  preoqiie  toojours  cxeit^  par  Hue  inu 
prfaiop  ^tiiiDgire/*    Feuds  and  faroSs,  father  thm 
Mtioprf  wars,  luive  ever  made  up  the  militsry  bis* 
torj  of  Qenataxj.    Many  of  die  iests  whieh  mili- 
tary history  holds  up  to  us  aa  worthy  of  our  admi- 
lutioB^  oiq;fat  to  be  r^arded  with  abbcNrrence,  yet 
the  pride  of  belonging  to  a  race  kmg  superior  in 
honourable  ftats  of  arms  may  be  an  ennobUng  fe^l* 
^g.     The  sona  of  duae  men  who  horre  been  dis^ 
tingjiigilied'  in  the  field  of  blood,  wiB  shine  in  the 
better  porauits  of  srienee,  when  the  growing  know* 
le^ge  of  nmnkiod  shall  nudoe  the  arts  of  peaee  more 
hosioufable  than  those  of  war :  and  nothing  but 
Ihe  prKtice  of  giving  superiority  to  the  children  of 
superior  men,  prevents  the  fbnner  from  surpassing 
the  latter.    Thus  the  very  meana  which  are  taken 
by  those  giant  men  who  occasionally  win  the  tm^ 
pore  of  the  worid  to  tnmsmit  it  to  their  posterity, 

it  to  pass  away  from  their  asfeebled  descen- 
Hannover  is  in  a  great  measure  in  mim« 

what  Germany  is  in  the  full  sized  portrait. 
At  dm  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the 

of  Gamanyr  the  present  dcxninions  of  Han* 

were  the  dwellings  of  those  nationavAo,  mu 

der  die  command  of  Harman^  or  the  gen^id,  or 

defeated  Ae  Romans  unda*  Varus,  and 
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appear  to  have  completely  excluded  the  Roman  ar« 
mies  and  Roman  civilization.  The  name  of  Che- 
rushers  has  not,  however,  descended  to  their  pos- 
terity, and  the  present  generation  having  justly 
learned  to  despise  the  ferociousness  of  their  ances- 
tors, seem  also  to  have  no  claim  to  their  glory  of 
loving  and  courageously  struggling  for  independ- 
ence. This  is  the  first  great  event  in  their  histo- 
ry, and  from  this  period  till  Charlemagne  sent  his 
army  to  conquer  and  baptize  them,  in  the  e^hth 
century,  they  appear  to  have  made  few  approaches 
to  civilization.  The  change  from  paganism  to 
Christianity  was  encircled  with  that  glory  which 
belongs  to  a  just,  though  unsuccessful  national  re- 
sistance. They  became  Christians,  and  both  the 
sagacity  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  conqueror  ap- 
pear conspicuous  in  his  allowing  his  unsuccessful 
opponent,  Wittekind,  to  take  with  his  new  religion 
the  new  title  of  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  thus  to  pre- 
serve the  government  of  his  dominions. 

The  new  dukedom  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  what  we  at  present  call  Saxony.  The 
former  appears  to  have  extended  from  the  Elbe  ta 
the  Ems,  and  to  have  inclosed,  with  the  mountains 
of  the  Harz,  all  the  land  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  sea.  It  became,  from  the  valour  of  the 
Saxons,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  mighty 
powers  of  Germany,  and,  in  the  year  918,  one  of 
its  dukes  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.    It 
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lemimed  a  powerful  dukedom  till  the  twelfth  oen- 
tury,  when  Henry  the  Lion  (the  duke)  was  put 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  all  his  extensive  ter* 
ritories  were  divided  into  parcels»  never  again  to 
be  united,  and  never  more  to  be  conspicuous  till 
one  of  his  descendants  was  called  to  the  British 
throne.  It  was  the  armies  of  Charlemagne,  who» 
eanying  with  them  the  arts  and  religion  of  the 
south,  first  introduced  improvements  amongst  the 
Saxons.  A  more  extensive  government  was  estab* 
lished,  and  it  put  a  stop  to  most  of  those  petty 
wars  which  had  formerly  desolated  the  coun- 
try. It  was,  however,  one  of  the  last  civilized 
parts  of  Europe.  Towns  appear  to  have  been  first 
built  in  the  tenth  century,  but  then  their  pro* 
gress  was  rapid,  and,  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
some  of  them,  as  Brunswick  and  Goslar,  formed 
part  of  the  Hanseatic  league. 

The  thirty  years'  war,  the  most  conspicuous 
event  which  intervened  between  the  time  of  put* 
ting  Henry  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  one  of  his  descendants  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  reli- 
gious broi],  and  as  a  stru^le  of  many  petty  chiefi 
far  power,  than  as  a  national  contest.  He  who  could 
do  most  mischief, — ^who  could  work  the  greatest 
cnielty,— appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  man. 
The  changes  of  party  in  the  chiefs,  the  numerous 
mercenaries,  the  pillaging^  destraction,  and  wanton 
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taurikr«t  give  thk  emi^  tlid  ditraetor  of  i  ivaf 
of  biitiditti*  Hannover  iltttred  in  iti  criniis  md 
puniubmt ttt»i  lite  policy  of  ki  ohioftf  truft  o\m^$i%^ 
ibloi  ifid  tbf  eountrjr  wm  moro  tbtn  onoo  doiolife* 

It  wfli  only  in  16S0  tkiit  tho  right  of  prioiogf- 
nituro  wti  fully  o»tiibli«hocl  In  onr  royal  famtly^  t 
iod  it  fv«i  OMTfif^  L  whoi  in  eoniaquoneo  of  tUt 
right,  iint  nnitod  t  fiomidorihlo  portion  of  tho  iO« 
oiont  torritonoi  of  Henry  tho  L/ion  under  one  no* 
vereign*  Before  thtt  period,  government  wmi  iin  it« 
tribute  of  property,  sml  never  diiitlngui«hed  (tGrn  ttf 
the  hmd  ¥fUM  divided  m  An  inheritanee,  rad  tho 
people  often  fou^it  to  dedde  to  whom  they  were  to 
belong*  Hinee  th«t  period,  whenever  the  people  of 
Hannover  have  appeared  in  hhitory,  it  hua  been  rs* 
ther  ae  the  allien  of  Britein  than  ai  an  independent 
nation*  Their  country  then  eame  to  be  eoniidere4 
ai  an  appanage  of  theh*  novereign^n  erown,  and  the 
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f  (Ipliiler  (iw^khie  Aen  VHfimahunm,  If aftnev#f|Vel«  IIi 
fitMh  Tbo  imUm  ef  dM^ng  «eiref«lgtidei,  u  it  Ibey 
were  pr oper iy^  wm  y§ry  |{«m«f »}  in  Oifrntafly^  piHlleiiiadjr 
ntfimtgMi  Ibe  pr bi^itg  whotf^  torrii^rion  were  n<^  liir|<r<  The 
viiric^uii  bfUflchnif  of  ibtr  Niiftmt  Aimily,  im»  Mtt««'Cobttrgy 
8flxikW#itttiir,  Mii««<'OoibA|  Ktiji««MdttfM|cm;  ard  nil  d^rtred 
from  rnie  nieeU,  ti  wa#  only  in  th9  b«(|fnnifi(;  of  Ibo  efnh^ 
teetith  eenuiry  ilmi  the  riifbi  of  pf Imogtmilure  wii  Ailly  N* 
tahUiiied  atneitgH  ibe»e  priooeii 


dignity  cf  labeelfieter  and  of  Us  people  wiw  lo»t  in  ik» 
gnnter  d]gBit74»f  aMthor  ankioii*  to  ww  «f  wjboM 
nmntfi^Qes  tluy  ooidd  Isymgr  cUun*  F^n^peopl^ 
thertfive^  huxi  fmer  eftmMiDg  fabtorma  xfwoU^ 
tiaai  iJbao  thf  iahalbitiMite  i)f  the  dUSm&aH  pioviwei 
of  Hw0O9car.  This  &d^  which  dflierves  to  be  r^-» 
BMnhared,  finm  die  idinMee  ijt  mtj  l^ye  h»d  on 
<bfir  oatioasal  ahMraeter»  accouoks^  j|^b«bly«  £»r 
their  wantiAg  tihut  lofty  port  for  which  they  9ge 

Sophia,  the  mother  of  George  I.  of  Cnglmdj 
iippeaiB  to  have  been  a  tvoima^  of  talent*  Sb^  xvas 
hoQpufed  by  tke  aawtaoee  aad  frieudfihip  of  ]>ibr 
wita^  and  doToted  bwself  to  the  aggnaiicUseiveiiiit  of 
Ler.finAly.  Tluroiigh  her  ei^ertioasj  apdtheev 
^ttiom  of  the  edabrated  foim9t&:,  Grote }  threngh 
the  timely  asaiataiice  ^ieh  they  ggre  to  the 
Ewpegcff,  and  thmugh  mi^h  aoUcitatiw^  they 
wnQg  from  him  in  ti^  year  liSQ^i  the  %vi<7  of  ao 
elector  of  the  en^pii'^  for  &iieat  Augijutusi  thj^ 
hitabaiid  of  Sophia.  librae  of  the  ejectprsp  h^w- 
weff  wd  ovost  of  the  princea  of  the  empire 
Kdio  wene  aiot  electora»  ofipoaed  ^his-gnugtt,  and 
be  never  poaaesaed  more  than  the  mere  mqi- 
mipal  dignity.  WiUiam  lU.  of  ^i^ugl^ud  «¥/* 
erted  all  his  influeiice  to  soAien  the  prinoes  of 
the  empire.  In  the  year  I7OO  *  Sophia  was  de- 
clared heiress  to  the  British  throne,  with  succes- 
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sion  to  her  heirsi  and  an  immediate  alteration  waa 
observed  in  the  opinions  of  the  German  princes. 
When  this  was  confirmed,  in  1705|  the  most  star- 
dy  opponent  of  the  new  dignity^  Anton  Ulrich, 
Duke  of  Wolfenbuttle,  ceased  his  opposition,  and, 
in  I7O8,  George  I.  was  for  the  first  time  fully  in- 
vested with  the  dignities  of  archtreasurer  and  elec« 
tor  of  the  empire.  *  The  ennobling  of  our  royal 
family  was  therefore  effected  by  British  influence^ 
and  our  Act  of  Settlement  gave  a  ninth  elector  to 
Germany. 

When  George  I.  succeeded  his  father,  in  the  year 
1698,  his  whole  dominions  probably  did  not  contain 
more  than  2120  square  geographical  miles,  and 
d54<,000inhabitants.  He  united  the  dutchy  of  Liine- 
burg  to  these  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  1706,  and 
these,  making  together  6200  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  containing,  at  most,  600,000  inhabitants, 
were  all  the  dominions  of  our  royal  family  when  it 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

In  171^9  George  I.  purchased  of  Denmark  the 
dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  They  were  the 
last  remains  of  the  conquests  which  Gnstavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  had  made  in  Germany.  They 
were  conquered  by  Denmark  from  Sweden  in  1713f 
and  in  171^  sold  by  the  former  power  to  the  Elec- 

•  Putter's  HistoriBcbe  Eotwickdung,  Vol.  II.  p.  SSft. 
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tor  of  Hannover,  for  the  siun  of  900,000  florins, 
about  L.  90,000  Sterling.  This,  however,  dis- 
pleased Sweden,  and  she  was  only  induced  formal* 
ly  to  resign  her  daim  to  them  by  the  terror  inspir- 
ed by  an  English  fleet,  and  by  Creorge  giving  to 
her  the  sum  of  1,500,000  florins,  L.  150,000  Ster- 
ling. 

In  1753,  Bentheim  was  taken  in  pawn,  by  the 
fUector  of  Hannover,  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  the 
dominions  of  Hannover  consisted  only  of  these 
provinces,  till  they  were  occupied  by  the  French. 
The  alterations  which  then  took  place,  the  manner 
in  which  the  territory  was  divided  and  despoiled, 
tiU  it  again  returned  under  the  dominion  of  its  for. 
mer  sovereign,  are  events  which,  from  their  recen* 
cy,  must  be  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  them. 

According  to  the  geographer,  Busching,  and  the 
historian,  Spittler,  the  territories  of  Hannover  con« 
tained,  in  1797»  and  from  that  time  till  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  French,  no  alteration 
took  place,  8560  square  miles,  and  800,000  inha* 
faitants.  At  the  same  time  the  alternate  sove- 
rrignty  of  Osnabriick  belonged  to  the  electorof  Han* 
nover ;  its  full  sovereignty  was  only  given  to  him  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  and  it  was  not  included 
by  these  authors  in  their  estimate  of  the  dominions 
of  Hannover.^    It  may  therefore  be  included  in 


*  Patje,  who  published  an  account  of  the  manufactories 
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the  temtory  acquired  by  the  deciiiaM  tf  that 
CoDgreu.  It  has  before  been  stated  what  ii  tbe 
jweaent  extent  of  theie  territoriei,  vii.  IL,OMr 
square  milea«  oontunhig  l,dl.i,liJ4  inhabitaate. 
Thejr  are  now,  theicfove,  greater  tlun  they  wew 
before  the  occapatioa  of  tbe  a>taitnf  bf  the 
French,  by  3484  square  miles ;  and  now  contam 
464,134  people  more  than  they  did  then  j  or  our 
sovereign  acquired,  by  the  dacisieass  and  teeatses 
made  at  the  Congreu  of  Vienna,  (tboi^h,  for  a 
putpoae  it  is  easy  to  iniagiiK,  thejr  were  octt  imaie< 
diately  carried  into  execution,)  an  mcreaae  of  ter- 
ritory amounting  to  more  than  OMe^ivtii  of  what 
be  before  powessed  ia  Gerasany,  and  an  increase 
of  people  BDionntiog  tn  more  than  one-hidf  «f  die 
former  number  of  his  German  sntrjeets.  The  mi- 
nister of  Great  Britun  at  that  celebrated  Co^reas 
did  not  forget  that  hii  maaterwas  alao  aonte^  of 
Hannover. 

According  to  the  progreu  c^  population  in  Itmg 
peopled  cooDtries,  a  imrt  of  the  inoreaic  of  pei^ 
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ofqipgowieat  ia  ^  oounlay  fipom  die  deoqr  of 
aomo  tovmty  as  Lnnebuifr,  and  maoy  DunufiMstomSy 
tint  if  any  of  this  inciwse  be  owuig  to  this  causey 
it  muit  be  a  tery  small  propoitioii. 

Fmsiia  gav^  East  Fmalaiid»  with  the  nmch  de- 

sradi  port  of  Eonbdeot  Hildeabeim*  and  some  odier 

amall  distriets,  to  Hannover,  and  the  pnyiers  of  tbo 

Sraens  were  not  beard  by  our  ministry#    When  the 

soferoign  of  Great  Britain  added  to  his  foreign  do^ 

ivnions*  the  Britidi  nadon  was  degraded  to  assist  in 

aeveruD^  the  SaK<»ifl  from  the  paternal  rule  of  amo> 

Barcb  whom  they  highly  loved.    They  are  not  fiir 

surpassed  by  any  other  nation  in  Europe  for  an  aU 

tachment  to  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  they 

are  equal  to  any  one  in  the  lighter  graces  of  the 

mind,  and  in  the  charities  of  the  heart.    We  owe 

most  of  our  improvements  in  religion  to  the  Sax- 

<ms»  yet  we  allowed  a  lai^  part  of  them,  for  the 

gratification  of  ambition,  clothed  with  the  delusive 

names  of  political  expediency,  to  be  torn  from  under 

the  gentle  sway  of  a  monarch  to  whom  they  were 

fondly  attached,  and  we  united  them  to  the  most 

military  despotism  of  Europe.     No  person  who  has 

not  seen  the  Saxons,  and  mixed  with  the  middling 

classes  of  that  people,  can  duly  appreciate  the  suf* 

ferings  which  were  inflicted  on  thousands  of  men 

to  gratify  the  ambition  of  one. 

Hannover  has,  therefore,  grown  to  its  present 
size  from  the  same  causes  which  have  enabled  most 
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of  the  Other  monarchies  of  Europe  to  embrace  in 
their  dominions  people  who  formerly  lived  under 
different  governments,  who  possessed  different 
laws,  and  who  still  speak  different  languages* 
Some  parts  of  these  dominions  have  fallen  to  the 
chiefs  as  an  inheritance,  others  have  been  conquer- 
ed,  and  others  have  been  the  gifts  of  Congresses^ 
which  have  usurped  with  more  subtlety  of  arrogance 
than  conquerors,  a  right  to  make  a  property  of  the 
human  race.  We  censure  and  reproach  justly  the 
barbarians  who  still  traffic  with  individual  men,  and 
we  cannot  discover  the  greater  iniquity  of  buying 
and  selling  whole  nations. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HANMOVEE— GOVERNMENT. 

Pastixfe  obedience  characteristic  of  the  CrermoHS^ — For» 
mer  chief  minister  of  Hann&oer.^^Preseni  mimstry^'^ 
Tkt  ehamher,>'^Provincialgooermmeni9^^^Preoemt  tkeprac* 
iiceofmnmel  magmetiim^'^Magistraey  of  towns. — Power 
efikt  smoerrigm  aoer  tkem^^^Character  ofdty  magisiratee. 
^^Amts  mkai^ — Poiiee^^-^Govemmeni  of  the  church^ — Pas^ 
tors. — SmperiiUendents^'^^Consistoriums. — An  anecdote^^^ 
Appointment  of  clergymen. — Revenues  qf  the  church,^^^ 
Secnlarized  convents^-^Appointment  of  an  abbot.^-'^Charttc* 
ter  ff  the  government. 

xTLL  a  very  recent  period,  it  seems  as  if  each  ge- 
neratioD  had  thought  its  own  institutions  the  best 
which  the  wit  of  man  could  plan,  and  that  they 
OD^it  to  be  and  would  be  the  institutions  of  their 
posterity  for  ever.  At  present,  however,  men  be* 
gin  to  doubt  even  thdr  own  wisdom  on  this  point, 
and  because  every  thing  has  changed,  they  argue 
that  every  thing  must  continue  changing,  that  the 
institutions  of  to-day  will  want  the  wisdom  which 
will  only  be  acquired  to-morrow,  and  that  none  can 
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remain  unchanged  till  the  full  completion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  perfection  of  reason. 

Governments  depend  on  opinion,  and  thus,  not- 
withstanding the  many  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  preserve  them  in  one  and  the  same  form^ 
they  have  always  varied  in  their  spirit,  at  least  so 
much  as  any  of  the  sciences  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  investigation  by  a  large  body  of  inquirers. 
From  these  general  facts,  it  is  probable  now  that 
the  sovereigns  of  Germany  have  very  generally 
succeeded  in  abolishing  most  or  all  of  the  separate 
privileges  of  towns,  and  of  the  nobles^  in  beating 
down  all  other  organized  power  but  their  own,  in 
reducing  all  men  to  one  uniform  measure  of  sub- 
mission, that  they  will  be  obliged  to  recede  by  the 
invisible  but  overwhelming  power  of  opinion. 
Though  passive  obedience  has  long  been  one  cha- 
racteristic of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  there  is 
a  few  persons  amoogst  tbem  whto  are:  beginaing  an 
inqnity  into  tbs  priwriirie  of  obedience,  Bmd  who 
are  laying  iM^  a  change  of  opinimi  a  feundatitmr  tot  • 
ehang^*  et  gevemmeirt*  It  is  a  remrnxk  of  one  of 
their  own  aathoii,  that  *^  they  fear  every  antkoriky 
even  wh«n  it  dtoes  wrong,  m«icb  more  khan»  they 
fear  Che  repvoaches  of  their  own  eoBsoiences  for  ire» 
gttrdhig  public  oppression  wiihindiAvenee.-'  This 
is,  in  truth,  their  present  character,  but  wUie  one 
person  is  found  with  spirie  to  remavk  it,  thiue  ift  e 
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hope  it  will  improre*     It  is  proper  to  warn  the 
reader  of  the  probability  of  the  improremeiit* 

The  chief  minister  of  most  of  the  sot ereign  of 
G^ermany,  and  of  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Bninswick,  at  a  period  somewhat  before  they  be- 
nmie  kings  of  Great  Britahi^  was  a  person  called  a 
Cbaocellory  who  was  generally  not  a  nobleman,  and 
was  always  a  man  cunning  in  the  law,  attached  to 
urn  pmrticnhur  country  of  Grermany,  ^edged  to  no 
system  of  polities,  except  as  he  was  a  Protestant  or 
A  CstiioUc,  and  bent  on  nothii^  but  to  increase  ins 
own  and  his  employers'  power.  Such  persons,  by 
dieir  knowledge  of  that  foreign  law  which  had  then 
leceDtly  qnread  itsdf  from  the  imhrersities  over 
Germany,  were  the  great  instruments  of  quietly 
talung  from  the  nobles,  and  other  superior  dassea, 
tfeir  exclusive  privileges,  of  substituting  their  own 
bdoved  studies  for  the  ancient  laws  of  Germany, 
and  of  giving  to  their  masters  a  species  of  power 
resenUing  that  possessed  by  the  great  object  of 
tfacir  admiration^  the  Emperor  Justinian;  Some 
few  years  before  the  accession  of  Oeoige  the  First 
to  the  throne  of  Great  firitaiii,  the  ministry  was 
formed  rather  more  after  the  model  of  the  French. 
The  mccisrch  appointed  a  cabinet-council,  and 
minialers  to  different  departments  of  the  public 
service.  The  nobles  had  now  learned  how  to  con- 
duct business,  they  alone  were  appointed  to  all  these 
they  have  filled  them  ever  since,  and  the 
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chancellor  sunk  to  be  merely  the  chief  of  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  elector  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  Hannover  has  always  been  govern- 
ed by  a  council,  now  called  the  States  and  Cabinet 
Ministry.  In  important  matters,  it  only  exwutes 
the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  in  matters  of  less  mo- 
ment, it  has  the  power  of  acting  from  itself.  With 
an  absent  sovereign,  whom  the  subjects  cannot  ap- 
proach even  with  a  petition,  but  through  the  mi- 
nistry, it  is  the  actual  sovereign.  Munchausen^ 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  cabinet  under  George  the 
Second,  is  the  only  minister  who  seems  to  have 
at  all  merited  the  notice  of  the  writers  of  history. 
Much  of  his  fame  arises  from  his  having  been  the 
actual  founder,  under  his  master,  of  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  Learned  men  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  wealth  like  other  men,  and  they  praise 
and  honour  whatever  they  think  promotes  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  sect.  The  monarch  who  now 
wishes  for  most  glory,  should  probably  establish 
many  Universities. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  at  present  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Cabinet  Ministry;  and,  with  the 
title  of  Governor-General,  he  is  the  chief  of  the 
government.  The  members  of  this  cabinet  mi- 
nistry have  all  the  titles  of  excellence.  Claus. 
von  der  Decken,  Count  Munster,  who  re- 
sides in  London^  as  the  minister  of  Hannover, 

10 
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Fnm  Dieterich  Rremer,  Count  Hardenbei^; 
Charles  Fred.  Alex,  von  Arnswaldt,  are  the 
chief  ministers ;  and  there  are  some  subordinate 
ones.  The  ministry  is  divided  into  several  de- 
partments, eadi  of  which  has  a  secretary,  who 
18  not,  however,  always  for  each  one  a  differ- 
ent person ;  and  these  secretaries  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  efficient  men  of  business.  At 
present  finances  are  the  most  difficult  and  most 
important  part  of  government;  and  the  secre- 
tary of  that  department,  Dr  Rehberg,  is  usually 
^ken  of  as  the  most  capable  man  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  receives  most  of  the  praise  and  most 
of  the  censure  which  different  people  bestow  on 
its  acts.  He  has  long  been  a  conspicuous  man, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  an  author ;  and  so  far 
as  regards  political  matters,  he  is  more  spoken  of 
than  the  governor-general  himself. 

There  is  a  branch  of  government  to  which  we 
have  nothing  precisely  similar  in  England,  called 
the  Karnmer^  Chamber ;  and  which,  to  give  a  pro- 
per idea  of  its  complexity,  must  be  noticed.  Its 
duty  is  to  manage  and  administer  the  whole  of  that 
property  belonging  to  the  crown  which  is  called 
domains.  Under  this  is  included  regalia,  certain 
rights  to  forests,  to  salt,  to  metals,  to  levy  tolls, 
and  some  other  privileges,  together  with  rather 
more  than  one-sixth    of  the  whole  land  of  the 
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ancieiit  dominions,  without  including  that  which 
did  belong  to  religious  corporations,  and  which 
is  DOW  under  the  control  of  the  monarch. 

The  Duke  of  Gtmbridge  presides  over  the 
Chamber   also ;   it  is  further  under  the  ccmtrol  * 
of  one  of  the  ministers,  and  has,  as  the  active  men 
of  business,  a  vice-president  and  six  councillors^ 
with  a  great  many  assistants  called  cameralen, 
secretaries,   writers,  and   other  people.    It  pos- 
sesses subordinate   officers,   composing   sorts    of 
colleges  for  the  local  government  of  the  royal  pro- 
perty in  most  of  the  provinces.     The  greater  part 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  country  are  appointed  by  it.    A  large 
body  of  officers 'for  the  mines  and  for  the  forest^ 
regularly  organised  into  account^keeping  and  su- 
perintending, into  riding  and  walking,  with  all  the 
persons  who  superintend  the  buildings  on  the  royal 
property,  or  who  look  afler  bridges  and  roads,  are 
appointed  by  the  Chamber.     It  is  also  a  court  for 
the  decision  of  such  causes  as  involve  complaints 
against  the  tenants  of  royal  property,  relative  to 
perty.    It  decides  on  any  complaints  made 
its  subordinate  servants  for  the  improper 
heir  power.     It  is  an  extensive  branch  of 
lent  separate  and  distinct  from  the  minis- 
lugh  in  some  measure  under  its  superior 
It  employs  a  great  number  of  persons. 
;at  utility  which  is  generally  ascribed,  not 
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only  to  it»  but  to  the  crown,  possessing  so  much 
property,  is,  that  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  provide 
for  a  large  number  of  meritorious  men. 

There  are  five  provincial  governments.  The 
first  has  its  seat  at  the  town  of  Hannover ;  and  its 
jurisdiction  extends  over  Kalenberg,  Gottingen, 
Grubenhagen,  Liinebuig,  Hildesheim,  Lauen* 
burg,  and  some  other  districts.  It  is  composed 
of  a  president  and  eight  councillors,  including  a 
medical  gentleman ;  and  it  has  several  secretaries 
and  messengers. 

The  second  has  its  seat  at  Stade  ;  and  its  power 
extends  over  Bremen,  Verden,  and  Land  Hadeliu 
It  is  composed  of  a  president  and  two  councillors, 
with  secretaries,  and  other  officers. 

The  third  is  at  Osnabriick,  and  governs  Osna- 
briick,  Meppen,  and  Lingen.  It  consists  of  a 
president,  four  councillors,  and  other  subordinates. 

The  fourth  has  its  seat  at  Aurich,  and  governs 
East  Friezland.  It  is  composed  of  a  president  and 
four  councillors,  with  other  persons. 

The  fifth  is  for  Bentheim,  and  consists  of  one 
oonncillor  and  a  secretary. 

These  provincial  governments  were  first  estab- 
lished when  the  country  was  recovered  by  the  pre- 
sent government.  It  appears  to  have  then  formed 
the  resolution  to  give  to  Hannover  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  several  provincial  states  which  it 
fiHineriy  possessed,  and  some  of  whose  functions 
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the  provincial  governments  appear  to  have  as- 
sumed. They  are  what  may  be  called  scientific 
governments,  in  which  a  unity  of  design  and  of 
purpose  pervades  the  whole.  Frederick  the  Great 
was  the  Hrst,  1  believe,  to  introduce  them  into 
Europe.  Revolutionary  France  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  her  Jacobinical  steps  have  been  followed 
by  aU  the  legitimate  sovereigns,  whenever  they  led 
to  an  augmentation  or  conSrmation  of  their  own 
power. 

The  powers  of  these  provincial  govemroenta  ex- 
tend to  every  thing  that  can  well  be  subjected  to 
regulation ;  and  they  issue,  in  consequence,  an 
abundance  of  orders.  I  have  seen  directions  from 
them  for  the  people  to  kill  sparrows,  bow  many 
pigeons  a  man  may  keep,  not  to  steal  trees,  to  pre- 
serve deer,  forbidding  straw  to  be  exported  out  of 
the  province ;  they  order  midwives  to  be  placed* 
and  sworn  in  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duties } 
they  fix  the  sum  to  be  given  them  for  their  ser- 
vice ;  they  tell  the  farmers  they  ought  to  extirpate 
weeds ;  they  direct  agricultural  operations ;  they 
ascertain  the  yearly  produce  of  the  land,   that 

ns  may  be  taken,  by  limiting  appetite,  in 

prevent  famine.  In  short,  there  is  hard- 
ction  of  human  beings  capable  of  being 
ed,  in  which  no  regulation  hoa  been  issued 
Qr  other  of  the  provincial  governments  of 
er.    There  are  some  medical  mpn  con- 
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nected  with  all  and  each  of  these  provincial  go* 
▼ernments,  who  fonn  a  medical  police  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  A  similar  medical  police  is  established 
in  most  parts  of  Germany,  There  are  general 
and  sub-inspectors  of  apothecaries,  physicians  for 
the  country  and  for  the  towns,  all  of  whom  are 
either  members  of  this  medical  police,  or  under 
its  control.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  authority,  and  the  authority 
of  these  provincial  governments,  are  exerted :— * 

The  chief  of  the  medical  police  of  the  town  of 
Hannover,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, is  a  Dr  Stieglitz,  who  is  rather  a  celebrated 
man,  and  an  avowed  and  determined  opponent  of 
the  doctrines  of  animal  magnetism.  This  circum- 
stance might  possibly  have  had  an  influence  on  his 
determination,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  provin- 
cial government.  In  1818  a  Dr  Ziermann,  after 
having  served  in  our  armies,  wanted  to  establish 
himself  in  practice  in  the  town  of  Hannover.  He 
obtained  the  necessary  permission.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  follow  the  Mesmerian  method  of  cure» 
and  he  is  said  to  have  noticed  it  to  Dr  Sti^litz, 
who  had  no  objections.  Some  time  afterwards,  he 
wished  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  Advertis* 
ing  Paper,  which  is,  like  every  thing  else,  under 
the  administration  and  control  of  government,  but 
it  was  forbidden.  He  shortly  afterwards  received 
a  notice  from  the  provincial  government,  that  he 
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muit  itate  to  it  explicitly  the  manner  in  which  he 
intended  to  magnetiife  and  cure  the  iick;  and 
that,  before  he  carried  hin  plan  into  cxecutioni  par- 
ticularly, in  asKemblinfi;  several  sick  to  be  niagne« 
tiled  at  one  time,  he  must  wait  for  a  particular 
permission*  He  explained,  in  a  rational,  clear 
manner,  what  his  intentions  were;  particularly, 
**  that  he  had  the  greatest  faith  in  the  use  of  the 
baquetf  a  large  wooden  vessel,  somewhat  less  than 
a  brewer's  vat,  filled  with  water  mixed  with  iron, 
glass,  and  other  materials  which  is  known  from  ex- 
perience to  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  magnetis* 
ing ;  that  he  intended  to  collect  his  patients,  to 
the  number  of  IS  or  10,  sitting  on  little  stools 
round  this  tub,  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time, 
to  remain  by  them  himself,  to  mark  its  efFects  on 
them,  to  wake  them  at  the  proper  period  of  their 
somnambulism,  and  to  be  ready  to  help  them  on 
any  particular  occasion*'^  He  was  allowed  by  the 
government  to  employ  what  other  methods  he 
thought  proper  for  healing  the  sick,  but  he  was 
forbid  to  use  the  baquet,  or  to  dispense  health  to 
numbers  of  people  collected  together* 

Dr  Ziermann  is  a  regular  bred  practitioner,  a 
man  of  good  character,  and  of  science ;  and  in 
proposing  to  use  magnetism  as  a  means  of  curing 
many  disorders,  he  followed  the  opinions  of  many 
learned  and  clever  men  in  Germany,  who  affirm, 
with  great  truth,  that  it  is  equally  possible  for  a 
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baqnet  to  produce  powerful  eflfects  on  people,  as 
that  plates  of  copper  and  sine  fixed  in  a  wooden 
tnNigh  filled  with  an  add  liquor,  should  have  the 
effect  of  melting  the  hardest  substances,  and  of 
destroying  life.    Though  many  persons,  notwith** 
atanding  the  premiums  ofifered  by  learned  bodies 
finr  the  best  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
magnetism  of  Ufe^  as  it  is  now  called,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  professors  to  teach  it,  doubt  if  there 
be  any  phenomena  whatever,  and  amongst  them, 
Dr  Stieglits,  and  the  pnmncial  government  of 
Hannover,  this  is  surely  not  a  sufficient  reason  to 
prohibit  its  being  practised.     The  believers  are 
loud  in  asserting  its  wonderful  and  efficacious  ef- 
fects, which  can  neither  be  verified  nor  disproved, 
by  forbidding  respectable  men  to  practise  it.     If 
it  be  a  means  of  cure,  why  not  let  its  benefits 
be  given  to  the  world  ?    If  it  be  a  delusion,  why 
prevent  its  exposure  by  prohibiting  it  ?  What  evil 
can  ensue  from  collecting  a  few  fanciful  women,  or 
nervous  men,  round  a  large  tub,  which  each  ima- 
gines is  to  impart  health  and  vigour  ?  They  who 
have  only  imaged  themselves  sick,  may  have 
their  attention  attracted  from  themselves  to  the 
aipparatus  of  magnetism,  and  may  become  sound, 
from  their  curiosity  being  excited.    I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  decide,  if  the  use  of  the  baquet  is  so  be- 
neficial as  the  physician  standing  amidst  his  pa- 
tients,  and  imparting  to  them,  by  moving  an  iron 
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rod  before  tbem,  with  a  perpendieulsr  motion,  the 
vital  and  living  principle  j  or  if  it  be  better  that 
he  should  give  ths»  principle  to  thenif  bjr  making 
circular  motiom  with  hi»  flat  handi  parallel  to  their 
bellies.  The  initiated  indeed  say,  that  the  baqoet 
answers  the  purposes  of  cure  better,  as  it  saves  the 
practitioner  from  that  exhaustion  which  is  ocea« 
sioned  when  the  other  methods  are  used,  by  the 
vital  magnetism  being  abstracted  from  him,  and 
thus  supplied  to  his  patients*  Dr  Ziermmn  was 
allowed  to  magnetise  with  his  hand,  and  with  iron 
rods,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  use  the  tub* 

It  was  allowed  to  cure  people  by  fanciful  mo« 
tions,  but  not  by  collecting  them  round  a  tub*  The 
government  was  afraid  the  latter  would  work  too 
powerfully  on  their  imagination,  and  might  disease 
instead  of  cure  them*  The  duty  of  governments  to 
take  care  of  their  subjects  is  extended  too  far  when 
it  wishes  to  shield  them  from  the  eooaeqnences  of 
their  own  follies*  Those  who  believed  in  the 
baquet,  and  in  DrZiermann,  might  either  have  been 
killed  or  cured  without  the  interference  of  govern* 
ment*  If  men  be,  as  learned  doctors  say,  *'  bom 
to  evil,*'  the  ambition  of  protecting  them  from  it 
far  surpasses  in  madness  the  mad  ambition  oi  eon« 
querors,  and  they  who  undertake  it  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  all  the  imbecility,  immorality, 
and  misery  which  are  found  in  the  world* 

Hannover  has  not  so  scientific  a  plan  for  the  go* 
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^emment  of  its  towns  as  Prussia.  The  number  of 
the  magistrates  for  every  town,  and  sometimes  their 
titles  of  office,  are  various.  Generally,  however, 
they  are  called  biirgermeisters,  syndicii,  secre* 
taries,  and  senators.  In  that  part  of  Hannover,  for 
example,  which  is  denominated  the  old  town, 
which  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  two  biirgermeisters,  one  syndicus,  four  secre* 
taries,  five  senators,  and  one  auditor,  making  in  all 
thirteen  persons,  with  a  competent  number  of 
clerks  and  messengers.  For  the  town  of  Liine- 
burg  there  are  four  biirgermeisters,  and  ten  sena- 
tors, one  medical  man,  one  protosyndicus,  one  syn- 
dicus, and  four  secretaries.  These  persons  select 
the  whole  of  the  members  and  servants ;  they  are 
called  a  college  of  magistrates,  and  the  term  ma- 
gistracy will  here  be  used  to  signify  them.  Their 
office  in  general  lasts  for  life. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  biirger- 
meisters of  all  the  large  towns,  the  syndicii,  secre- 
taries, and  auditors,  are  always  jurisconsults.  Thus 
there  are  not  less  than  eight  such  persons  in  the 
magistracy  of  the  town  of  Hannover,  and  not  less 
than  eleven  in  that  of  the  town  of  Liineburg. 
This  class  of  men  have  had  as  powerful  an  influ- 
ence in  Germany  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Almost  all  the  towns  have  landed  property,  and 
as  all  have  some  funds  or  other  to  administer,  the 
magistracy  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
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of  which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
property 9  the  other  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  two  biargermeisters  take  alternately  the 
presidency  of  these  two  departments. 

The  towns  of  Germany  were  originally  places  of 
security  and  defence  against  the  nobles.  They 
were  independent  little  states,  and  each  had  a  ma- 
gistracy of  its  own,  appointed  in  general  by'  the 
whole  mass  of  the  citizens  assembled  in  their  re- 
spective guilds.  At  present  the  appointment  of  the 
magistrates  has  either  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates  themselves,  or  into  those  of  some  few 
of  the  citizens,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
to those  of  the  government.  There  is  no  town  of 
any  consequence  whose  superior  magistrates  must 
not  be  approved  of  and  confirmed  in  their  office 
by  the  cabinet  ministry. 

The  sovereign  of  Hannover  has,  like  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  given  new  constitutions  or 
charters  to  many  of  the  towns,  and  in  doing  this, 
he  has  not  departed  from  the  rules  they  have  ge- 
nerally followed,  of  appropriating  to  themselves  as 
much  power  as  possible.  It  is  at  present  the 
fashion  for  monarchs  to  make  many  professions 
of  liberality ;  they  promise  to  their  subjects  **  con- 
stitutions suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.^'  They  are  probably  earnest  and  sin- 
cere in  these  professions,  but  what  they  under- 
stand  as  suitable   to  the  circumstances  of  the 
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tinieSy  can  only  be  known  from  their  actions.  To 
judge  from  some  instances  of  their  conduct  in  Ger- 
many,  they  appear  to  think  that  the  growing  de^ 
sire  for  freedom  amongst  men»  requires  to  be  met 
by  increased  power  and  influenoe  in  their  posses- 
mm.  It  cannot  certainly  be  desired  that  the  so* 
Tereigns  should  restore  the  towns  to  that  state  of 
political  independence  in  which  they  formerly  ex* 
istedy  but  while  they  contribute  their  share  to 
the  support  of  the  general  government,  their  local 
gfyvenunents  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  citizens, 
and  dependant  on  them.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  the  new  charters  which  the  sovereign  of 
Hannover  has  ^ven  to  some  of  the  towns  of  his 
dominions: 

For  the  town  of  Hildesheim  he  decreed  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  magistracy,  biirgermeisters, 
syndicii,  town-judge,  in  ail  eight  persons,  with  a 
nnmber  of  assistants  and  secretaries,  should  always 
be  appointed  by  him  or  his  ministry.  The  town 
is  divided  into  nine  districts,  and  the  citizens 
living  in  each  of  these  districts  elect  one  de- 
puty, who  holds  his  place  for  life.  These  nine 
deputies  have  each  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  .that 
division  of  the  magistracy  which  has  the  admi- 
nistration of  revenue.  They  are  called  on  to  ex* 
amine  the  accounts  for  each  quarter's  expendi- 
ture, and  this  is  all  the  power  over  their  own  con- 
cerns which  has  been  left  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Hildesheim.  Deputiei  for  life  are  like  nodepu- 
tiei  At  all.  Such  people  cut  leldom  have  any  other 
motive  but  to  turn  the  deputation  tM  much  to  their 
own  pro6t  as  poaiible. 

The  conititutiou  which  hai  been  given  to  the 
town  of  OsnabrUck  hu  been  mademore  complicated, 
but  perhaps  not  lois  favourable  to  the  power  of  the 
crown.  The  town  is  divided  into  four  diitriotif 
and  the  magiiitratei  wlect  from  each  diitrict  four 
citizens,  in  all  sixteen,  and  these  sixteen  citiaeni 
elect  four  persons,  who  are  called  representative! 
of  the  citizens.  Their  office  lasts  two  years,  whea 
the  election  is  repeated  after  the  same  manner. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  magittracy,  two  of 
these  representatives,  with  one  person  belonging 
to  the  magistracy,  selected  by  it,  in  all  three  per- 
sons, elect  twelve  of  the  oitiaeus,  who,  with  the 
eldest  of  the  four  representatives,  nominate  three 
persons  as  proper  to  till  the  vacant  place  ;  one  of 
these  three  is  presented  by  the  magistracy  to  th« 
government,  which  may  either  accept  or  ngect  him 
as  it  pleases.  The  four  representatives  have  alio 
a  seat,  and  a  vote  in  the  chamber  for  the  admi> 
nistration  of  the  revenue,  and  they  elect  six  other 

year  to  inspect  with  them  the  ac- 

iity. 
of  Embden,  in  the  once  free  pro- 

iland*  the  members  of  sixteen  dif- 
formerly  elected   from    amongat 
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tbemsdves  forty  deputies,  who  were  removable  at 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  These  forty 
deputies  formed  a  sort  of  permanent  council,  with* 
out  whose  advice  and  consent  the  magistrates  could 
not  levy  new  assessments  nor  taxes,  nor  take  one 
step  of  importance.  These  forty,  with  the  magi- 
strates, were  also  the  persons  who  were  appointed 
to  the  vacancies  in  the  magistracy*  As  the  limits 
of  a  town  do  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  done  in  it 
which  affects  the  right  of  the  people  without  its 
being  immediately  known  to  them  all,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Embden  had  the  power  to  remove 
their  deputies  at  pleasure,  the  greater  part  of  the 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  With 
such  a  constitution  Embden  had  risen  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  prosperity. 

By  the  new  constitution  which  the  government 
of  Hannover  has  given  it,  the  whole  of  the  magi- 
stracy, in  all  fourteen  persons,  was  for  that  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  and  at  its  head  was 
placed  a  royal  commissioner,  who  is  always  to  be 
appointed  by  the  government.  He  possesses  a 
complete  power  of  controlling  the  magistracy,  and 
is  placed  solely  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
crown.  Five  of  these  persons  must  be  jurisconsults, 
but  if  there  be  a  person  found  extremely  learned 
in  the  administration  of  the  town,  that  is,  in  the 
business  of  the  citizens,  he  may,  with  the  express 
permission  of  the  government,  fill  one  of  these  five 
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places ;  but  his  functions  are  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  administration  of  the  finances.  The 
forty  deputies  of  the  people  were  entirely  swept 
away.  In  their  place  twenty-four  persons  were  or- 
dered to  be  elected  for  life.  Every  citizen  who 
has  a  housci  or  8000  Thalers  property,  who  is  of 
age,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  Christian  confes- 
sions of  faithi  has  a  vote  in  this  election.  The  day 
and  the  hour  of  the  election  are  appointed  by 
the  royal  commissioner.  The  town  is  divided  into 
six  districtSi  each  district  electing  four  representa- 
tives, and'  the  commissioner  deputes  some  one 
of  the  magistracy  to  preside  at  the  election  over 
each  of  these  districts.  The  twenty-four  persons 
so  elected  represent  the  whole  citizens,  of  whom, 
however,  they  are  declared  to  be  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, and  whose  afiairs  they  may  regulate  with- 
out consulting  them. 

It  seems  a  most  curious  proceeding  to  call  some 
men  the  representatives  of  others,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  them  the  power  to  manage  the  affiiirs 
of  their  constituents  without  consulting  them.  The 
order  in  the  original  is,  "  Sie  sind  berechtigt  alle 
Angelegenheiten  wozu  sie  nach,  §  4  und  §  S3, 
herbei  gezogen  werden,  ohne  Rttcksprache  mit  der 
Bttrger-schaft  abzuthun.''  ^      Had  the  citizens 


♦  Gcictz  Sammlung,  Sd  Abtheilung,  No.  72,  §  30. 
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tbemselyes  giTen  their  representatives  the  power 
to  manage  their  aflBun  without  consnldng  them,  it 
would  have  been  rather  silly,  but,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  it  was  appointing  tutors  to  the  citi* 
sens,  not  allowing  them  to  have  representatives. 
These  mockeries  of  representatives  are  not  allowed 
to  meet  without  the  sanction  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioner, and  their  functions  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

To  fill  up  the  future  vacancies  in  the  magi- 
stracy, these  twenty-four  representatives  elect  three 
persons,  who  are  presented  to  the  provincial  go- 
vernment, which  notices  the  fact  to  the  cabinet 
ministry,  which  may  either  appoint  one  of  the 
three  or  not,  as  it  pleases.  If  it  decides  for 
the  latter,  a  new  election  must  take  place.  Such 
are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  new  consti- 
totion  which  the  government  of  Hannover  has  gi- 
ven to  its  newly  acquired  city  of  Embden.  * 

The  power  of  the  crown,  in  Hannover,  over  the 
magistracy  of  the  towns,  is  still  further  augmented 
by  the  members  of  the  latter  very  often  filling  other 


•  In  Dr  Bright's  Travel*  in  Lower  Hungary,  pp.  90 — 9$, 
the  spoliation  of  Nuremberg  by  the  Bavarians  is  described, 
which  shews,  much  more  vividly  than  I  have  attempted,  the 
manner  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  are  disposed  to 
treat  the  once  free,  polished,  and  powerful  cities  of  their 
country. 
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must  State  to  it  explicitly  the  manner  in  which  he 
intended  to  magnetise  and  cure  the  sick ;  and 
that,  before  he  carried  his  plan  into  execution,  par- 
ticularly, in  assembling  several  sick  to  be  magne- 
tised at  one  time,  he  must  wait  for  a  particular 
permission.  He  explained,  in  a  rational,  clear 
manner,  what  his  intentions  were;  particularly, 
**  that  he  had  the  greatest  faith  in  the  use  of  the 
baquetf  a  large  wooden  vessel,  somewhat  less  than 
a  brewer's  vat,  filled  with  water  mixed  with  iron, 
glass,  and  other  materials  which  is  known  from  ex- 
perience to  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  magnetis- 
ing ;  that  he  intended  to  collect  his  patients,  to 
the  number  of  1@  or  16,  sitting  on  little  stools 
round  this  tub,  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time, 
to  remain  by  them  himself,  to  mark  its  effects  on 
them,  to  wake  them  at  the  proper  period  of  their 
somnambulism,  and  to  be  ready  to  help  them  on 
any  particular  occasion/'  He  was  allowed  by  the 
government  to  employ  what  other  methods  he 
thought  proper  for  healing  the  sick,  but  he  was 
forbid  to  use  the  baquet,  or  to  di^ense  health  to 
numbers  of  people  collected  together. 

Dr  Ziermann  is  a  regular  bred  practitioner,  a 
man  of  good  character,  and  of  science ;  and  in 
proposing  to  use  magnetism  as  a  means  of  curing 
many  disorders,  he  followed  the  opinions  of  many 
learned  and  clever  men  in  Germany,  who  affirm, 
with  great  truth,  that  it  is  equally  possible  for  a 
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baquet  to  produce  powerful  effects  on  people,  as 
that  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  fixed  in  a  wooden 
trough  filled  with  an  acid  liquor,  should  have  the 
effect  of  melting  the  hardest  substances,  and  of 
destroying  life.    Though  many  persons,  notwith- 
standing  the  premiums  offered  by  learned  bodies 
for  the  best  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
fnagnetism  of  Ufe,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  professors  to  teach  it,  doubt  if  there 
be  any  phenomena  whatever,  and  amongst  them, 
Dr  Stieglitz,  and  the  provincial  government  of 
Hannover,  this  is  surely  not  a  sufficient  reason  to 
prohibit  its  being  practised.     The  believers  are 
loud  in  asserting  its  wonderful  and  efficacious  ef* 
fects,  which  can  neither  be  verified  nor  disproved, 
by  forbidding  respectable  men  to  practise  it.    If 
it  be  a  means  of  cure,  why  not  let  its  benefits 
be  given  to  the  world  ?    If  it  be  a  delusion,  why 
prevent  its  exposure  by  prohibiting  it  ?  What  evil 
can  ensue  from  collecting  a  few  fanciful  women,  or 
nervous  men,  round  a  large  tub,  which  each  ima- 
gines is  to  impart  health  and  vigour  ?  They  who 
have  only  imagined  themselves  sick,  may  have 
their  attention  attracted  from  themselves  to  the 
Itpparatus  of  magnetism,  and  may  become  sound, 
from  their  curiosity  being  excited.    I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  decide,  if  the  use  of  the  baquet  is  so  be- 
neficial as  the  physician  standing  amidst  his  pa- 
tients, and  imparting  to  them,  by  moving  an  iron 
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rod  before  them,  with  a  perpendicular  motioiii  the 
vital  and  living  principle ;  or  if  it  be  better  that 
he  should  give  this  principle  to  them^  by  making 
circular  motions  with  his  flat  hand,  parallel  to  their 
bellies.  The  initiated  indeed  say,  that  the  baquet 
answers  the  purposes  of  cure  better,  as  it  saves  the 
practitioner  from  that  exhaustion  which  is  occa- 
sioned when  the  other  methods  are  used,  by  the 
vital  magnetism  being  abstracted  from  him,  and 
thus  supplied  to  his  patients.  Dr  Ziermann  was 
allowed  to  magnetise  with  his  hand,  and  with  iron 
rods,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  use  the  tub. 

It  was  allowed  to  cure  people  by  fanciful  mo- 
tions, but  not  by  collecting  them  round  a  tub.  The 
government  was  afraid  the  latter  would  work  too 
powerfully  on  their  imagination,  and  might  disease 
instead  of  cure  them.  The  duty  of  governments  to 
take  care  of  their  subjects  Is  extended  too  far  when 
it  wishes  to  shield  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  follies.  Those  who  believed  in  the 
baquet,  and  in  Dr  Ziermann,  might  either  have  been 
killed  or  cured  without  the  interference  of  govern* 
ment.  If  men  be,  as  learned  doctors  say,  **  bom 
to  evil,"  the  ambition  of  protecting  them  from  it 
far  surpasses  in  madness  the  mad  ambition  of  con* 
querors,  and  they  who  undertake  it  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  all  the  imbecility,  immorality, 
and  misery  which  are  found  in  the  world. 

Hannover  has  not  so  scientific  a  plan  for  the  go- 
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femment  of  its  towns  as  Prussia.  The  number  of 
the  magistrates  for  erery  town,  and  sometimes  their 
titles  of  office,  are  various.  Generally,  however, 
they  are  called  biii^rmeisters,  syndicii,  secre* 
taries,  and  senators.  In  that  part  of  Hannover,  for 
example,  which  is  denominated  the  old  town, 
which  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  two  biii^rmeisters,  one  syndicus,  four  secre- 
taries,  five  senators,  and  one  auditor,  making  in  all 
thirteen  persons,  with  a  competent  number  of 
clerks  and  messengers.  For  the  town  of  Liine- 
burg  there  are  four  bmgermeisters,  and  ten  sena- 
tors, one  medical  man,  one  protosyndicus,  one  syn- 
dicus, and  four  secretaries.  These  persons  select 
the  whole  of  the  members  and  servants ;  they  are 
called  a  collie  of  magistrates,  and  the  term  ma- 
gistracy will  here  be  used  to  signify  them.  Their 
office  in  general  lasts  for  life. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  biirger- 
meisters  of  all  the  lai^  towns,  the  syndicii,  secre- 
taries, and  auditors,  are  always  jurisconsults.  Thus 
there  are  not  less  than  eight  such  persons  in  the 
magistracy  of  the  town  of  Hannover,  and  not  less 
than  eleven  in  that  of  the  town  of  Liineburg. 
This  class  of  men  have  had  as  powerful  an  influ- 
ence  in  Germany  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Almost  all  the  towns  have  landed  property,  and 
as  all  have  some  funds  or  other  to  administer,  the 
magistracy  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
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of  which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
propertyi  the  other  with  the  adminigtration  of  jui« 
tice.  The  two  biirgermeisteri  take  alternately  the 
presidency  of  these  two  departments* 

The  towns  of  Germany  were  originally  places  of 
security  and  defence  against  the  nobles.  They 
were  independent  little  states,  and  each  had  a  ma- 
gistracy of  its  own,  appointed  in  general  by  the 
whole  mass  of  the  citizens  assembled  in  their  re* 
•pective  guilds.  At  present  the  appointment  of  the 
magistrates  has  either  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates  themselves,  or  into  those  of  some  few 
of  the  citizens,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
to those  of  the  government.  There  is  no  town  of 
any  consequence  whose  superior  magistrates  must 
not  be  approved  of  and  confirmed  in  their  office 
by  the  cabinet  ministry. 

The  sovereign  of  Hannover  has,  like  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  given  new  constitutions  or 
charters  to  many  of  the  towns,  and  in  doing  this, 
he  has  not  departed  from  the  rules  they  have  ge- 
nerally followed,  of  appropriating  to  themselves  a« 
much  power  as  possible.  It  is  at  present  the 
fashion  for  monarchs  to  make  many  professions 
of  liberality ;  they  promise  to  their  subjects  **  con- 
stitutions suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.'^  They  are  probably  earnest  and  sin- 
cere in  these  professions,  but  what  they  under- 
stand  as  suitable   to  the  circumstances  of  the 
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times,  can  only  be  known  from  their  actions.  To 
judge  from  some  instances  of  their  conduct  in  Ger- 
many, they  appear  to  think  that  the  growing  de- 
sire for  freedom  amongst  men,  requires  to  be  met 
by  increased  power  and  influenca  in  their  posses- 
sion. It  cannot  certainly  be  desired  that  the  so- 
vereigns should  restoro  the  towns  to  that  state  of 
political  independence  in  which  they  formerly  ex- 
isted, but  while  they  contribute  their  sharo  to 
the  suj^rt  of  the  general  government,  their  local 
governments  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  citizens, 
and  dependant  on  them.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  the  new  charters  which  the  sovereign  of 
Hannover  has  given  to  some  of  the  towns  of  his 
dominions : 

For  the  town  of  Hildesheim  he  decreed  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  magistracy,  biirgermeisters, 
syndicii,  town-judge,  in  all  eight  persons,  with  a 
number  of  assistants  and  secretaries,  should  always 
be  appointed  by  him  or  his  ministry.  The  town 
is  divided  into  nine  districts,  and  the  citizens 
living  in  each  of  these  districts  elect  one  de- 
puty, who  holds  his  place  for  life.  These  nine 
deputies  have  each  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  .that 
division  of  the  magistracy  which  has  the  admi- 
nistration of  revenue.  They  are  called  on  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  for  each  quarter's  expendi- 
ture, and  this  is  all  the  power  over  their  own  con- 
cerns which  has  been  left  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Hi)d6«heim*  Deputies  for  life  are  like  no  depu* 
tien  At  All •  Such  people  CAti  leldmn  hAve  Any  other 
motive  but  to  turn  the  deputAtion  no  much  to  their 
own  profit  A«  poti«ible. 

li\e  conititution  which  hAS  been  given  to  the 
town  of  OunAbrttck  hAsbeen  made  more  complicAted, 
but  perhaps  not  less  favourAble  to  the  power  of  the 
crown*  The  town  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
And  the  mAgistrAtes  select  from  CAch  district  four 
citizens,  in  all  sixteeni  And  these  sixteen  citizeni 
elect  four  persons,  who  Are  CAlled  representativei 
of  the  citizens.  Their  office  lasts  two  yeArs,  when 
the  election  is  repcAted  After  the  same  manner. 
When  A  VACAncy  occurs  in  the  magistrAcy,  two  of 
these  reprcsentativesi  with  one  person  belonging 
to  the  magistrAcyi  selected  by  it|  in  all  three  per- 
Nonsi  elect  twelve  of  the  citiaens,  who,  with  the 
eldest  of  the  four  representativesi  nominate  three 
persons  as  proper  to  illl  the  vacant  place  (  one  of 
these  tliree  is  presented  by  the  magistracy  to  the 
governmenti  which  may  either  aoeeiit  or  rqject  him 
as  it  pleases.  The  four  representatives  have  also 
a  seat,  and  a  vote  in  the  olmmber  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  tlie  revenue,  and  they  elect  six  other 
citizens  every  year  to  inspect  with  them  the  ac- 
counts of  the  city. 

In  the  town  of  Kmbden,  in  the  once  free  pro- 
vince of  Friealand,  the  members  of  sixteen  d\(^ 
ferent   guilds   formerly  elected   from    amongst 
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themselyes  forty  deputies  who  were  removable  at 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  These  forty 
deputies  formed  a  sort  of  permanent  council,  with* 
out  whose  advice  and  consent  the  magistrates  could 
not  levy  new  assessments  nor  taxes,  nor  take  one 
step  of  importance.  These  forty,  with  the  magi- 
strates, were  also  the  persons  who  were  appointed 
to  the  vacancies  in  the  magistracy.  As  the  limits 
of  a  town  do  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  done  in  it 
which  affects  the  right  of  the  people  without  its 
being  immediately  known  to  them  all,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Embden  had  the  power  to  remove 
their  deputies  at  pleasure,  the  greater  part  of  the 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  With 
such  a  constitution  Embden  had  risen  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  prosperity. 

By  the  new  constitution  which  the  government 
of  Hannover  has  given  it,  the  whole  of  the  magi- 
stracy, in  all  fourteen  persons,  was  for  that  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  and  at  its  head  was 
placed  a  royal  commissioner,  who  is  always  to  be 
appointed  by  the  government.  He  possesses  a 
complete  power  of  controlling  the  magistracy,  and 
is  placed  solely  to  look  afler  the  interests  of  the 
crown.  Five  of  these  persons  must  be  jurisconsults, 
but  if  there  be  a  person  found  extremely  learned 
in  the  administration  of  the  town,  that  is,  in  the 
business  of  the  citizens,  he  may,  with  the  express 
permission  of  the  government,  fill  one  of  these  five 
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perty  of  the  crown,  of  particular  nobles,  or  are  le- 
vied  in  the  name  of  some  town  or  religious  corpo-' 
ration.  In  the  houses  of  the  ctei^ymen  which  1 
have  entered,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  coun- 
try, I  saw  no  marks  of  wealth,  nothing  of  opulence 
to  excite  envy,  and  make  the  doctrine  of  content 
under  poverty  which  they  preach,  less  efficaoians 
from  their  example.  In  truth,  though  the  trades-' 
men  and  farmers  of  this  country  are  poor,  they' 
seem  to  have  so  much  wealth  as  the  clergy.  The 
country  clergymen  are  said  to  possess  considerable 
influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  their  parishes,  bat- 
this  is  entirely  owing  to  their  superior  knowledge, 
and  not  to  superior  wealth. 

In  other  countries  it  is  thought  necessary  to 

support  the  dignity  of  the  church,  by  much  larger 

emoluments  than  are  possessed  by  the  members  of 

the  church  of  Hannover,  and  of  the  north  of  Ger- 

manw      Rnj  the  dutics  of  thp  pastors,  -  notwith- 

eir  poverty,  are  not  neglected.     Every 

ks  with  great  pr^se  of  their  conduct. 

escribed  as  a  very  learned  body  of  men^ 

Qot  shrink  from  a  competition  with  the 

y  church  of  Europe.    There  are  neither 

ics  nor  bishoprics  in  the'  Hanooveriaii 

ere  are  no  great  prizes  to  fight  foK^  and 

ery  few  sectaries;  tb»%  is  no  immense 

preserved  byintolerance,  and  the  priest- 

al,  tolerant,  and  enlightened.-  The  sim*. 
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fimty  of  the  form  of  this  church  goyenunenti  when 
tmited  with  its  efficacy,  and  with  its  poor  rewards^ 
as  to  wealth,  compared  with  the  hierarchies  of  the 
church  of  Rome  and  of  England,  may  teach  us 
the  accurate  value,  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and 
good  goyernment,  of  numerous  and  proud  hierar- 
chies. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  said  relates  to  the 
Fh>testant  church  of  Hannover.  An  eighth  part, 
probably,  of  the  people  are  Catholics,  who  live  prin- 
cipally in  Hildesheim  and  Osnabriick,  in  both  of 
which  provinces  they  have  a  bishop,  called  a  weih 
(consecrated)  Bishop^  who  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Prince  Bishop,  who  is,  whether  eccle*^ 
siastic  or  layman,  the  temporal  governor.  It  was 
only  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  these  two  provinces 
came  folly  under  the  government  of  Hannover, 
and,  as  a  concordat  is  at  present  negociating  at 
Rome,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  influence  the 
crown  will  have  over  the  appointment  of  these 
bishops.  It  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence  now 
than  formerly,  because  the  Catholic  church  no 
longer  possesses  much  wealth*  In  both  these  conn* 
tries  the  church  property  has  been  secularised,  and 
the  priests  are  allowed  to  have  only  such  a  part  as 
is  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  very  small  estab- 
lishment. 

The  secularised  convents,  or  religious  corpora- 
tiona  of  Hannover,  must  be  here  mentioned,  al- 
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tbMHfli  ih»Y  MT^  mmnn^u  tt«kti|iflf  111110b  mm§ 
to  ihM  iftmn  ihm  to  th«  ehurakf 

Tbir  r«H((bMi  wrptffuHim  of  LoMUiii  mini  Iw 
§%6ifpUfd  IVom  tbitf  littor  Mii»iim#    TUi  iriii  mi 

0ttr«d  bjf  lh«  tr«iilx  of  W«itpbiilkf  mid  wImmo 
mombM'if  mtt«t  bo  pof  im»  who  bttro  KuiUodtbiO* 
logjr*  Tboy  fill  up  tuoittoloi  in  tbdr  oim  bodjr 
tlMiiiwlroiif  'JTho  ibbot  li  iltomntolx  tUeUd  b)r 
iho  obiiptof  «ti4l  by  tbo  orowii#  Tbo  litlng  hMmI 
bii#  nlwotft  ibo  powor  of  pr()mirif}((  tb«  obiotktt  of 
bin  iiuo^oMor )  iiti4  tbo  lii#t  inoumbotii  k  mid  to 
bii¥o  o^tidod  bor  Into  Mt^i^ff  by  rofb»iiig  to  iio« 
tftittiito  tbo  obttplttlti  of  nomo  Gormiti  olmpd  ift 
London  to  bo  bli  »noooai«or« 

Tbii  pliioo  b»  io  vttlttublo  tbiit  tho  nobki  bi¥# 
doifirod  to  pOinoMi  k^  idtbott((b|  in  |ooorftl|  no  noblo* 
tttiin  \m  ovof  illlod  n  lituntion  in  tbo  ProtoitittI 
obitfobf  lSo»}o  indivldttttliii  bowovor  1  of  n  nort  of 
S^itfloion  funiiUoif  wbo  poMOM  tbo  inoititnoblo 
|rrMlo(fo  of  boving  tbo  tttonoiylkblo  ton,  tbo  tltlo 
of  nobiUtyi  fxroliiod  to  tboif  nuntotf,  bovo  boon 
olofgystotti  Tbo  nobloM  of  llnntiotof  iiw  wld  to 
bnvo  ronolvod  on  tbo  doitb  of  tbo  Itto  ibbot,  wbo^ 
to  ovoid  iti  muob  M  poMlblo  dj^ding  h$f  kto 
Mitjofttyi  novor  nomlnotod  ony  inoooMiori  to  pro* 
ouro  tb{«  plueo  for  norno  olorgymnn  witbutoBi 
iwd  tbon  it  wotdd  ilwiyg  bof 0  boon  oowidowd  m 
i  plioo  bolottging  to  uoblUtyt 
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8q  foon,  honsver,  as  the  abbot  was  dead*  the 
jprier  and  two  members  repaired  to  HannoTer^  and 
there  ehooung  the  present  abbot,  notified  iheir 
du>iee  to  the  gOTemmmtt  and  asked  its  ratifica- 
tion. It  was  refitted,  as  all  the  members  were 
not  present.  It  was  replied»  the  prior  and  two 
memherB  constituted  a  chiqpter,  and  that  they  had 
ahready  applied  to  Prussia,  who  was  bound,  by  the 
kreety  of  Westphalia,  to  protect  the  corporation, 
fcr  assistance.  This  convinced  the  ministry ;  and 
tlie  abbot  chosen  by  the  prior,  to  the  exclusion  of 

Tliere  are  85  secdbriaed  religbus  corporations 
£aft  both  sexes  in  Hannover,  exclusive  of  Hil- 
tdeshsim,  in  which  the  whole  were  abolished  by 
tlie  Frodch,  and  are  not  yet  reinstated.  A  por- 
tion of  the  ftrmer  revenues  of  tiiese  corporstions 
18  given  to  certain  persons  under  the  tides  of 
priors,  er  conventualiats.  Sometimes  they  are 
cksgymen  who  are  conKdeoed  not  well  enongh 
jpaidt  tet  more  generally  they  are  noUes,  or 
members  of  the  |;ovemment.  The  elected  pre- 
mdents  of  the  nobility  ef  Bremen  and  Liindmrg 
me,  by  virtne  of  their  offioe,  the  former,  abbot  of 
Neuenwalde,  the  latter,  of  St  Michael's  in  the  town 
«f  Likiebuig.  These^are  the  sinecures  of  Hanno- 
ver. Many  of  the  places  in  the  female  convents  are 
gliven  to  the  daughters  ef  the  nobility;  ihsf 
»unt  to  a  small  pension,  snd  sometimes  to  a 
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dwelling  and  nourishmetit.  Neatly  the  whole  of 
them  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  That  portion 
of  the  funds  of  these  religious  corporations  not  em* 
ployed  to  support  the  conventualists,  is  given  for  the 
support  of  institutions  for  charity  and  education. 
The  whole  is  administered  by  a  particular  cham- 
ber, called  the  Kloster  Kammer,  whose  members 
are  appointed  by  the  crown. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  executive  part  of 
the  government  of  Hannover.  The  mass  of  the 
people  have  no  where  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
The  clergy,  as  a  separate  corporate  body,  possessed 
of  power  and  influence,  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
as  individuals,  its  members  have  become,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependant  on  the  crown.  The  influence 
of  the  nobility,  and  of  jurisconsults,  may  be  traced 
in  the  college  form  of  all  the  institutions,  and  in  the 
multiplication  of  offices  to  which  they  alone  are 
eligible.  Because  the  chief  of  the  government 
has  not  for  many  years  resided  in  the  country, 
and  has  therefore  necessarily  seen,  and  heard,  and 
ordered  every  thing  through  the  nobles,  and  be- 
cause they  fill  all  the  superior  offices  of  the  go- 
vernment, there  has  not  been,  for  many  years,  any 
other  power  than  their's.  The  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent were  the  monarch  to  reside  in  the  country* 
Then  there  would  be  no  power  that  could  joppose 
him ;  ;and  when  the  customs  of  the  people  did  not 
prescribe  otherwise,  he  might  be  an  absolute  nu^ 

10 
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nareh.  Whatever  form  and  name  a  govemmoit 
may  have,  it  is  by  its  own  acts, .  and  by  the  cus- 
toms and  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  its  character 
can  be  determined.  Hannover  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  favonrable  specimen  of  what  German  go- 
vernments were  and  are*  It  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  mildness,  and  attention  to  what  govern- 
ments call  the  wel&re  of  their  subjects.  Spittler 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  alterations  which  had  been 
been  made  in  administering  the  governments  of 
Germany,  "  Thanks  to  the  British  sense  of  free- 
dom; thanks  to  the  praise- worthy  Georges,  that 
the  writer  of  the  history  of  the  principality  of 
Hannover  must  seek  in  other  German  lands  for 
the  perfect  completion  of  that  un*German  revo- 
lution, which  was  first  begun  under  the  govern- 
ment of  John  Frederick  and  Ernest  Augustus.'' 

John  Frederick  reigned  in  the  year  1665. 
From  looking  at  the  history  of  the  government  of 
Hannover,  I  must  give  it,  for  the  last  century,  the 
credit  of  great  mildness.  More  instances  may  be 
found  of  its  having  attended  to  the  wishes  of  in^ 
dividuals,  than  of  its  having  been  guilty  of  arbi- 
trary oppression;  but  its  collie  form  is  bad, 
and  the  government  officers  have  been  so  multi- 
plied, that  they  now  form  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  society. 

There  is  a  much  greater  evil  in  this  than  the 
mere  employment  of  a  great  portion  of  the  com- 
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mmitf  in  unprndnetiire  Idbour.  Each  df  the  w« 
dindtads  composing  theee  goremmeiits  if  higUjr 
iDipiieiied  with  a  nodon  of  Che  impertsnoe  of  lue 
fuiictioM»  and  eoBitantly  does  fomethang  tikit  W 
may  convinee  himael^  and  other  penooi » that  h0 
hai  a  iwt  deal  to  do.  Each  atrives  to  outdo  the 
other  hy  the  subtlety,  and  acutenetti,  and  number 
ef  hia  vegulationa»  It  would  be  mere  beneficial  to 
the  community  if  every  one  of  these  persons  wane 
to  be  paid  for  doing  nothing,  than  as  they  are  nosr 
paid  fat  multiplying  regulations,  and  for  extend^ 
ing  them  and  the  power  of  government  to  eimy 
tpifling  business  of  li&.  On  this  subyect,  however^ 
the  opinions  entertained  in  Germany  seem  auck 
at  /variaace  with  those  entertained  in  Britain*  If 
thete  *be  only  ZUhhreicke  Anstalten,  numerous  in^ 
stitutions,  multiplied  regulations,  and  a  continued 
watchfulness  and  interference  on  the  part  lof  the 
government,  the  Germans  are  satisfied  that  all  ia 
correct.  Political  economy  means  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  promoting  the  ^prosperity  of  the 
peojde  %  means  of  .governments*  If  that  general 
opiiiion  which  supposea  governments  ito  be  bene^ 
ficial  be  accurate,  it  'Can  scarcely  be  feasible  that 
we  can  have  too  wuch  of  them.  The /Conduct  iof 
the  Gonnaus  is  perfecdy  consistent  with  thia  opi^ 
nion,  and  those  nations  only  aoeineonsequent  who* 
acknowledging  governments  to  be  beneficial,  seek;^ 
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it  the  want  tnie,  to  limit  thor  fmrer  m 

In  its  gmenl  fettnnsf  im  its  nu— titw  SBboidU 
BBte  gowrasMBitSp  in  its  ninte  iiq;iil8tioiis^  in  its 
ttlMsivte  nteticfcnoef  in  lU  the  eoDcens  of  iibi 
in  its  tntaiA  over  ednettion  and  the  press,  the  g^ 
iwnnuent  of  Hannover  lesembies  the  other  gorom^ 
lAents  of  Germany.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  ezanip 
pie  of  the  whole ;  some  are  a  little  more  modem- 
iiedy  have  fewer  mixed  r^ulations  of  ancient  and 
preaeitf;  thnes,  hut  in  their  principles^  in  their  never- 
ending  r^nlations,  in  their  minuteness  of  inter- 
foence,  they  all  resemble  one  anotlmr.  Their 
leading  characteristic  is,  that  they  trust  nothing  to 
individoal  interest,  or  in^vidual  wisdom. 

*'  No  where/'  says  a  respectable  German  politi- 
cal writer,  '*  has  the  true  difference  between  £ng- 
knd  and  other  countries  be^i  set  in  that  strong 
light  it  merits.      In  England,  the  government 
neither  can  nor  dare  interfere  in  all  things.    There 
the  people  in  the  subordinate  parts  govern  them- 
fldves.    The  king  and  the  pariiameEit  have  a  snp^ 
rior  power  foit  oocaaons  of  necessity,  but  many 
duties  of  government  that  are  on  (he  Contment 
easily  performed,  are  there  totally  irapossiUe,  be- 
cause there  is  not  in  England  such  a  host  o£  oft* 
cers  and  of  governments  as  we  have  on  tJie  Conti- 
Hent.'*  *    This  is,  in  truth,  the  great  diflferenc^ 
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between  our  country  tod  the  Continent,  latere 
every  tiling  ia  regulated  by  a  clasM  of  men  vet  apart 
for  that  purpoie,  and  who  have  no  other  ilutiei  to 
perform.  But  our  subordinate  government  are 
compoied  of  gentlemen  and  tradeimen,  whq  do 
not  make  governing  their  buaineii.  Not  ^nly  are 
our  local  or  provincial  government*  much  cheaper 
than  those  on  the  Continent,  but  they  ore  more 
beneBcial,  beoauw  they  govern  letia. 

Inhere  are  lome  truths  of  much   importonce 
which  may  be  learned  from  these  fact«.    It  ia  taken 
for  d^anted,  that  the  affairs  of  Groat  Britain  have 
been  better  managed  than  those  of  the  Continent, 
and  it  may  then  be  affirmed,  that  the  government 
which  has  grown  up  with  our  people,  and  in  which 
they  participate,  is  better  and  more  uteful  than 
that  which  boa  been  given  to  the  Continent  by  the 
wisdom  of  legislators  t  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  ail^rs  of  every  society  can  never  be  well  ma- 
naged by  a  class  of  men  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
I  believe  the  administrators  of  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Gennany  to  be  learned  and  accomplished 
men,  who  have  endeavoured  with  good  will  to  make 
their  country  prosperous.    I  believe  also  that,  in 
they  have  been  supported  in  extending 
r  of  government  by  alt  the  wise  and  think- 
)f  their  country,  yet  it  is  now  ocknowledg- 
ey  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  th^  sub- 
a  governing  too  much.     From  this  failure 
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of  wisdom,  it  is  detr  that  the  limits  within  which  the 
power  of  goyemment  ought  to  be  confined,  and  be- 
yond which  it  becomes  pernicious,  are  yet  absolutely 
unknown;  and  when  it  is  remarked, that  the  prospe- 
rity of  every  nation  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
power  and  to  the  interference  of  its  government, 
we  may  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  the  common 
opinion,  that  governments  are  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial, is  one  of  those  general  prejudices  which  men 
have  inherited  from  an  ignorant  and  a  barbarous 
age,  and  which  more  extensive  knowledge  and 
greater  civilisation  will  shew  to  be  an  error  full  of 
evil. 
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lUx  different  etaiet  in  Hannaver^^^Camposdion  rf  thou  qf 
Kalenberg;  qf  Orubenhagen  ;  qf  Luneburg;  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  t  qfUoya  and  Diepholz  :  of  Hitdetheim  ;  of 
Frieztand^'^Their  poujert  and  privileges  ;  in  the  foUfteenih 
century  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century .^^Alterattonit^^Cauieu 
'■^Dentruction  qfthe  clergy.^— The  dependence  qfthe  noblee^ 
^^The  serviltig  qf  magistrates  qf  towns, ^^Resemblance  to 
Scothnd^-^The  power  qf  the  sovereign  increased. — Poinii 
qf  difference  between  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  states  qf  Germany* 

We  liave  been  so  long  necustomed  to  speak  of 
ourselves  as  the  only  free  people  of  Europe,  that  it 
was  rather  with  astonishment  the  following  passage 
in  an  historian  before  quoted  was  read.  Spittler 
nearly  begins  his  work  by  saying,  **  When  King 
George  III.  wishes  to  lay  a  new  general  tax  on  the 
whole  of  his  German  subjectSi  who,  at  most,  do  not 
exeeed  the  tenth  part  o{  his  islanders,  he  is  obliged 
previously  to  discuss  the  affair  with  six  different  par« 
liaments ;  and  each  of  these  parliaments  is  compos, 
ed  of  several  classes  of  membersi  who  have  equally 
important  rights,  .nd  equidly  .ecured  privilege.. 
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The  consent  of  all  these  parliaments,  how  diflbrent 
soever  may  be  their  rights,  must  on  this  point  be 
demanded,  and  at  last  the  people  of  the  Land  Ha- 
deln  must  also  be  particularly  solicited."  Six  differ- 
ent pl^liaments  for  such  a  territory  and  population 
as  beloikged  to  Hannover  when  the  quotation  was 
written,  1786,  must  have  formed  so  numerous  an 
aristocracy  as  to  be  at  least  half  way  to  a  democra- 
cy. 

Numerous  legislative  assemblies  do  not,  how* 
ever,  ensure  wise  laws.  Many  instances  may  be 
found,  amongst  the  acts  of  legislative  bodies,  which 
they  made  for  their  own  interest,  and  which  have 
been  to  it  immensely  pernicious,  even  according  to 
the  narrow  view  which  estimates  good  and  evil  by 
greater  or  less  wealth,  power,  or  influence.  All 
the  laws,  for  example,  which  have  been  made  by 
the  nobles  of  Hannover  to  secure  to  themselves 
alone  *the  possession  of  certain  offices,  have  only 
damped  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise  in  their 
countrymen ;  have  prevented  them  from  joining  in 
commerce ;  have  promoted  the  poverty  of  the 
whole  ;  and  have  degraded  the  nobles  themselves, 
from  being  high-spirited  independent  gentle- 
men, to  be  the  dependent  servants  of  the  sove- 
reign. 

The  states  of  Hannover  continued  to  meet  and 
to  act  till  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
French,  and  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  describe 
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how  they  were  composed^  and  explain  what  was  the 
extent  of  their  powers. 

The  states  of  Kaletibecg  and  Oottiogen  were 
united  into  one  hody,  and  they  consisted  of  three 
distinct  orders ;  Istt  The  clergy,  consisting  of  nine 
members;  9d,  The  nobility^  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  members ;  Sdp  Deputies  o£  the  to$vn%  tweni- 
ty  members.  The  whde  of  these  nambers  rarely 
met  together,  but  they  were  all  regarded  as  having 
a  right  to  assemble.  The  right  belonged  to  the 
nobles  from  their  possessing  certain  properties,  and 
to  the  dergy  and  towns  from  custom*  All  these 
three  bodies  were,  eaeh  of  them^  at  one  time^ 
stronger  than  the  sorereign,  and  they  would  give 
him  nothing  but  just  what  they  pleased.  For 
some  years,  however,  prior  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  French,  two  permanent  co«^ 
mittees^  Aueschusse^  of  the  states,  managed  the 
whole  of  their  Inssiness* 

The  first  was  composed  of  three  deputies  from 
the  clergy;  nine  from  the  nobles^  and  eight 
from  the  towns.  Three  of  the  noble  members 
of  this  committee  were  called  land  and  treasu- 
ry councillors ;  the  other  six  were  named  deputies 
from  the  nobles.  The  smaller  committee  consist' 
ed  of  seven  members,  all  of  whom  were  also  mem<- 
hers  of  the  larger*  It  was  composed  of  one  depu- 
ty from  the  clergy,  three  from  the  nobitity,  and 
three  fvom  the  towns.    And  this  smaller  commit- 
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toe,  exdudii^  the  deputy  finom  tbe  town  of 
Hannover,  formed  what  was  called  the  Treasury 
College.  It  nowhere  appears  distinctly  what 
were  the  particular  duties  of  these  committees 
and  this  college,  fiuthw  than  that  the  larger 
colninittee  exercised  all  the  rights,  to  be  aft^wards 
described,  attributed  to  the  states,  and  that  the 
treasury  college  had  the  possession  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  monies  levied  as  taxes.  These 
committees  were  both  permanent,  and  had  the 
power  of  meeting  whenever  they  thought  it  right 
to  meet. 

The  three  orders  deliberated  and  voted  each  se- 
parately, and  the  vote  of  each  order  was  equal. 
In  fact,  the  deputies  from  the  towns  frequently 
made  cmiditions  for  themselves  apart  from  the 
other  orders*  They  decided  what  portion  of  any 
certain  tax  they  would  take  on  themselves.  The 
consent  of  all  these  three  orders  was  necessary,  ri- 
gidly speaking,  to  levy  new  taxes,  but  the  consent 
of  two  was  often  regarded  as  enough.  Latterly  all 
•the  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  towns  were 
members  of  the  states  by  virtue  of  the  offices  they 
held.  Thus  the  Abbot  of  Loccum  and  the  first 
or  second  biirgermeister  of  the  towns  were  mem* 
bers,  by  virtue  of  their  c&ces.  The  deputies  from 
the  ndl>les  were,  however,  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobles  divided  into  districts.  All  held 
their  places  for  life. 
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The  states  of  Grubenhageti  were  also  composed 
of  three  ordersi  but  they  had  no  committees^  and 
they  voted  according  to  numbers,  not  according  to 
orders.  The  clergy  were  two  in  number^  the 
nobles  nine^  and  the  deputies  from  the  towns  four* 
One  of  the  noble  properties,  and,  consequently, 
one  vote,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  was  always 
in  possession  of  an  officer  appointed  by  it«  «  "When 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  noble  propeHies  was  a  mi- 
nor, he  was  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  1800  these 
states  were  united,  to  those  of  Kalenberg,  and  then 
they  deputed  a  certain  number  of  members  to  the 
two  committees,  which  have  been  mentioned,  name- 
ly, to  the  larger  committee,  one  member  from  the 
clergy,  one  from  the  nobility,  and  two  from  the 
towns.  The  towns  alone  sent  one  deputy  to  the 
snlaller  committee  and  treasury  college. 

The  deputies  from  three  religious  corporations^ 
from  three  towns^  and  the  owners  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  noble  properties,  composed  the 
states  of  tlie  province  of  Luneburg.  The  noble 
properties  were  divided  into  old  and  new,  the  latter 
having  had,  since  records  were  kept,  the  privileges 
of  nobility  given  to  them.  The  nobles  had  most 
power.  They  were  divided  into  four  districts,  and 
all  the  owners  of  noble  property  in  each  district, 
whether  they  themselves  were  noble  or  not^  had 
the  right  of  voting  for  the  election  of  two  members 
for  each  district*    There  was  in  this  province  a 
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jpennsaent  college  of  what .  may  hk  called  proyin- 
cial  coandUorsy  .LandraAs  Collegium.  It  consist- 
ed of  niue  membersy  one  of  whom  was  preiident, 
and  had  the  title  of  Lands-schqfi  Directqr.  Wiiea 
a  vacancy  took  place  in  this  coll^^,  the  eight  re- 
mainiog  persons  and  the  eight  deputies  from  the 
nobility  together,  elected  a  person  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. If  there  were  two  vacancies,  one  of  the  d^ 
poties  selected  by  lot  went  away,  so  that  the  numbers 
both  of  the  deputies  and  the  members  of  the  college 
might  be  equal.  When  the  place  of  director  was 
vacant,  the  members  of  the  coII^e  elected  from 
amongst  themselves  three  persons,  whom  they 
presented  to  the  sovereign,  and  he  appointed  which 
of  those  three  he  pleased  to  the  office  of  director. 
He  became,  by  virtue  of  this  appointment,  posses- 
sed of  the  title  and  emoluments  of  Abbot  of  St 
Michael's  in  Lunebuig.  The  eight  deputies  from 
the  nobles  and  the  college  of  provincial  councillors 
elected  alsofour  noble  deputiesand  two  treasury  coun- 
cillors. It  was  a  rule  that  the  whole  of  these  persons, 
the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  the  members  of  the  col- 
h^»and  the  treasury  councillors,  must  be  noblem^, 
and  possessed  of  a  noble  property  in  the  province* 
The  treasury  collie  consisted  of  two  deputies  of 
the  nobles  and  one  from  the  tgwns^  After  these 
pndimiiiary  remarks,  the  reader  may  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  saying,  that  when  the  ^tes  of 
Liinebui^  met  to  grant  taxes»  or  for  other  busi« 
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neds,  they  coorisM  of  tbe  college  of  protincul 
Councill<ff8,  of  four  deputies  frtna  tbe  ii(d>ility,  and 
tlte  three  ntembera  of  the  tresiury  collie  The 
deputies  from  two  religious  corporstioiu,  aad  thow 
itota  the  three  towns  of  I;uiietnu*gi  Uetzen,  and 
Celle,  sat  at  a  separate  uMe,  But  ^e  votes  were 
given  iiccordiDg  to  qumbers,  and  tbe  rotes  of  aU 
Ttere  equal. 

When  Bremen  and  Verdm  were  seOularized  Saf 
Sweden  in  the  seventeenth  century,  tiie  stateis  of 
these  provinces,  which  formerly  oonsiBted  of  the 
prebends  and  chapters  of  the  towns  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  of  members  from  several  other  i^Ugiow 
corporations,,  of  nobility  toad  of  deputies  from  the 
towns,  were  redaoed  to  the  two  latter  only*     The 
town  iof  Bremen  ^s  separated  from'  the  province, 
and  the  other  clergy  ceased  to  be  of  nnportsnoe. 
Before  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  t^  states  had  re- 
gular meetings  in  both  provinces.  In  which  their 
votes  were  given  acceding  to  numbers,  and  not 
**  ig  to  orders.    Since  that  penod,  they  have 
lited  together,  -and  till  the  occupation  •£ 
intry  by  Uie  French,  die  husiness  of  the 
as  conducted  by  what  was  called  a  pema- 
Jlege  of  previoci^  councillors.    It  consist- 
nobleman  president,  who  was  ^so  direc- 
he  convent  i^  Neuen-Walde,  of  six  depn- 
n  the  nullity  of  Bremen,  of  one  from  the 
of  Verden,  aad  of  five  lenaed  deftUie^ 
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0r  '  juriaeotimks,  who  were  sent  by  the  towns  cf 
Stade,  Bazfeehude,  and  Verden.  llie  number  cf 
yepcrtaeB  in  the  two  provinces,  which  were  noble 
or  ggwe  a  tight  to  vote,  was  seventy-five.  In  for- 
■ler  tines,  tlie  owners  of  free  property  not  nobler 
situated  in  the  marsh  lands  cm  the  Elbe,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  r^ht  of  sending  deputies  to  these 
atales ;  but  this  right  was  ktteriy  refua^  to  theo^ 
Aough  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  sort  of  repre- 
sentative who  might  appeal  for  them  to  the  go- 
v«iment  agamst  any  taxes  levied  by  the  states.   . 

The  states  of  the  provinces  of  Hdya  and  Diephok 
had  long  been  formed,  like  those  of  Kalenbeig,  into 
tvro  committees,  the  greater  was  composed  of  three 
noUe  provincial  councillors,  and  five  deputies  from 
the  neUes,  of  two  deputies  from  the  owners  of  free 
property  not  noUe,  and  of  four  deputies  from  the 
towns.  There  were,  therefore,  eight  noble  per- 
sons, and  six  persons  not  noble.  The  smaller  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  three  noble  provincial 
councillors,  two  deputies  from  the  nobles,  one  from 
the  free  pe<^le,  and  four  from  the  towns.  The 
treasury  college  was  composed  of  the  three  noUe 
provincial  councillors,  and  two  deputies  from  the 
towns,  or,  as  they  were  called,  learned  treasury 
dqmties. 

Five  only  of  the  provincial  states  or  parliaments 
have  here  been  described  ;  the  sixth  province  was 
Lanenburg,  but  a  very  small  part  of  which  now 
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between  our  eountiy  and  the  Continent*  There 
every  thing  i«  regukted  by  a  clam  of  men  set  apart 
for  that  purpoiiet  and  who  have  no  otber  duties  to 
perform.  But  our  subordinate  governmenj^  are 
composed  of  gentlemen  and  tradesmen,  ^  wbii^  do 
not  make  governing  their  business*  Not  ^nly  are 
our  local  or  provincial  governments  much  cheaper 
than  those  on  the  Continent,  but  they  are  more 
beneficial,  because  they  govern  less. 

There  are  some  truths  of  much  importance 
which  may  be  learned  from  these  facts*    It  is  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  aiFairs  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  better  managed  than  those  of  the  Continent^ 
and  it  may  then  be  affirmed,  that  the  government 
which  has  grown  up  with  our  people,  and  in  which 
they  participate,  ii^  better  and  more  useful  than 
that  which  has  been  given  to  the  Continmt  by  the 
wisdom  of  legislators  i  and  it  may  be  infi^red,  that 
the  a^irs  of  every  society  can  never  be  well  nm^ 
naged  by  a  class  of  men  set  apart  for  that  purpose* 
I  believe  the  administrators  of  most  of  the  govern* 
ments  of  Germany  to  be  learned  and  accomplished 
men,  who  have  endeavoured  with  good  will  to  make 
their  country  prosperous*    I  believe  also  that,  in 
general,  they  have  been  supported  in  extending 
the  power  of  government  by  all  the  wise  and  think* 
ing  men  of  their  country,  yet  it  is  now  acknowledge 
ed  that  they  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  the  sub* 
jects,  from  governing  too  much*    From  this  failure 
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of  wiBdoiD,it  is  detr  that  the  limits  within  which  the 
power  of  govenunent  ought  to  be  confined,  and  be- 
yond which  it  becomes  pernicious,  are  yet  absolutely 
unknown;  and  when  it  is  remarked, that  the  prospe- 
rity of  every  nation  is  in  an  inverse  jNroportidn  to  the 
power  and  to  the  interferoice  of  its  government, 
we  may  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  the  common 
opinion,  that  governments  are  necessary  and  bene* 
&ial,  is  one  of  those  general  prgndices  winch  men 
have  inherited  from  an  ignorant  and  a  barbarous 
age,  and  which  more  extensive  knowledge  and 
greater  dviliaation  will  shew  to  be  an  error  full  of 
evil. 


TOL«  I.  Dd 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


HANMoyBa^-kroKMSft  ntJkTutt 


/ 


Mr  dffinnt  siaiit  in  Hannovir^—CmpoiUhn  t^  ihou  qf 
Katenbergf  qf  Orubenhagem  qf  Mntfburg  i  ({f  Bremen 
and  Verdeng  qfHoya  and  Diephoi%  i  of  Uitdetheim  i  qf 
Friezlandt'^Theirpoufert  and  privileges  i  in  the  faurteentk 

'  century  /  in  the  eighteenth  century,'^ AUerationi>»^Oau§ee% 
'^Destruction  qflhe  clergy.'^The  dependence  qfthe  noitee* 
'^The  urvilitg  qf  magittratet  qf  town9,^^Re»emblance  to 
8cothnd,m^THe  pouer  qf  the  toifereign  increated»-^PoinU 
qf  d\ffkrenc$  between  the  parliament  qf  Great  Britain  and 
the  states  qf  Germany • 

Wb  have  bm  .0  long  aemtomed  to  ipedc  of 
ourielvei  ai  the  only  free  people  of  Europei  thftt  it 
wai  rather  with  aitoniihtnent  the  following  parage 
in  an  hiitorian  before  quoted  wa»  read.  Spittler 
nearly  begins  hii  work  by  layingi  ^*  When  King 
Oeorge  IIL  wiihei  to  lay  a  new  general  tax  on  the 
whole  of  hit  German  lubjectii  who,  at  moiti  do  not 
exceed  the  tenth  part  of  hii  iilander»9  he  i»  obliged 
previouily  to  diicuii  the  affair  with  Ax  different  par- 
liament! ;  and  each  of  theie  parliamenti  ii  compoa- 
ed  of  leveral  claiiei  of  memberi ,  who  have  equally 
important  rightly  and  equally  lecured  prlvilegci* 
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The  consent  of  all  these  parliaments,  how  dififerent 
soever  may  be  their  rights,  must  on  this  point  be 
demanded,  and  at  last  the  people  of  the  Land  Ha- 
deln  must  also  be  particularly  solicited."  Six  differ- 
ent pMiaments  for  such  a  territory  and  population 
as  belonged  to  Hannover  when  the  quotation  was 
written,  1786,  must  have  formed  so  numerous  an 
aristocracy  as  to  be  at  least  half  way  to  a  democra- 
cy- 
Numerous  legislative  assemblies  do  not,  how- 
ever, ensure  wise  laws.  Many  instances  may  be 
found  amongst  the  acts  of  legislative  bodies,  which 
they  made  for  their  own  interest,  and  which  have 
been  to  it  immensely  pernicious,  even  according  to 
the  narrow  view  which  estimates  good  and  evil  by 
greater  or  less  wealth,  power,  or  influence.  All 
the  laws,  for  example,  which  have  been  made  by 
the  nobles  of  Hannover  to  secure  to  themselves 
alone  *the  possession  of  certain  o£Sces,  have  only 
damped  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise  in  their 
countrymen ;  have  prevented  them  from  joining  in 
commerce ;  have  promoted  the  poverty  of  the 
whole }  and  have  degraded  the  nobles  themselves, 
from  being  high-spirited  independent  gentle- 
men, to  be  the  dependent  servants  of  the  sove- 
reign. 

The  states  of  Hannover  continued  to  meet  and 
to  act  till  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Prench,  and  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  describe 
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how  they  were  compoted*  and  explain  what  wis  the 
extent  of  their  powevti 

The  states  of  Kalenbeiig  and  Oottiogen  were 
united  into  one  body,  and  they  consisted  of  three 
distinct  orders ;  \$tt  The  clergy,  consisting  of  nine 
members;  9df  The  nobility^  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  members ;  8dp  Deputies  of  the  toyvns^  twen^ 
ty  members*  The  whole  of  these  nnmben  rarely 
met  together,  but  they  were  all  regarded  as  having 
a  right  to  assemble.  The  right  belonged  to  the 
nobles  from  their  possessing  certain  properties,  and 
to  the  clergy  and  towns  from  custom*  All  these 
three  bodies  were,  each  of  them^  at  one  time» 
stronger  than  the  sovereign,  and  they  would  give 
him  nothing  but  just  what  they  pleased.  For 
some  years,  however,  prior  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  French,  two  permanent  com«i 
mittees,  AuBSchmse^  of  the  states,  managed  the 
whole  of  their  business. 

The  first  was  composed  of  three  deputies  from 
the  clergy;  nine  from  the  nobles^  and  eight 
from  the  towns.  Three  of  the  noble  members 
of  this  committee  were  called  land  and  treasu- 
ry councillors ;  the  other  six  were  named  deputies 
from  the  nobles.  The  smaller  committee  consist* 
ed  of  seven  members,  all  of  whom  were  also  mem«- 
bers  of  the  larger.  It  was  composed  of  one  depu« 
ty  from  the  clergy^  three  from  the  nobility,  and 
three  fbom  the  towns.    And  this  smaller  eommift* 
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tee,  exduding  the  deputy  from  the  town  of 
Handover,  formed  what  was  called  the  Treasury 
College.  It  nowhere  appears  distinctly  what 
were  the  particular  duties  of  these  committees 
and  this  coU^e»  further  than  that  the  larger 
cotnmittee  exercised  all  the  rights,  to  be  afterwards 
describedf  attributed  to  the  states,  and  that  the 
treasury  college  had  the  possession  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  monies  leTied  as  taxes.  These 
committees  were  both  permanent,  and  had  the 
power  of  meeting  whenever  they  thoi^ht  it  right 
to  meet. 

The  three  orders  deliberated  and  voted  each  se« 
parately,  and  the  vote  of  each  order  was  equal. 
In  fact,  the  deputies  from  the  towns  frequently 
made  conditions  for  themselves  apart  from  the 
other  orders*  They  decided  what  portion  of  any 
certain  tax  they  would  take  on  themselves.  The 
consent  of  all  these  three  orders  was  necessary,  ri- 
gidly speaking,  to  levy  new  taxes,  but  the  consent 
4>f  two  was  often  regarded  as  enough.  Latterly  all 
the  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  towns  were 
members  of  the  states  by  virtue  of  the  offices  they 
held.  Thus  the  Abbot  of  Loccum  and  the  first 
or  second  biirgermeister  of  the  towns  were  mem* 
bers,  by  virtue  of  their  o&ces*  The  deputies  from 
the  nobles  were,  however,  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobles  divided  into  districts.  All  held 
places  for  life. 
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LundbttTg,  Gotting^n,  and  Bninfiwick,  were  ia  » 
great  measore  independent  of  the  sovere^.  Thejr 
owed'  him  obedience  as  their  superior  liege-dord^ 
but  they  were  often  more  powerful  than  he,  and 
openly  set  him  at  defiance.  They  exercised  ab«^ 
sc^ute  sovereignty ;  they  did  all  sorts  of  acta 
which  would  now  be  called  rebellicm,  and  which 
Would  now  be  dassed  and  punished  as  the  most 
heinous  crimes.  Such  is  the  changeable  character 
of  that  morality  of  our  race,  whiph  is  attempted 
to  be  made  unchangeable  by  positive  laws.  The 
towns  coined  their  own  money ;  tbey  levied  and 
disbursed  their  own  taxes ;  they  made  treaties  with 
one  another^  and  with  strange  princes ;  they  made 
laws  for  themselves ;  and  when  they  levied  forces^ 
and  resisted  the  oppressions  of  their  sovereign,  mr 
chastised  the  nobles  for  pillaging,  the  war  which 
they  made  was  not  regarded  as  eith^  unjust  or 
unnecessary. 

The  following  account  of  these  states  is  given 
by  Dr  Karl  Venturini,  at  a  later  period,  177^  •"^ 
*'  Who  shsdl  now  struggle  against  the  power  of  the 
crown  ?  The  prelates,  who  were  indebt^  to  court 
favour  for  their  prebends,  were  naturally  depends 
ent  on  the  government)  and  though  they  were 
learned  in  dogmas,  and  the  history  of  the  churoh, 
that  gave  them  no  well-grounded  and  perfect  in- 
forroaticm  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  deputies  of  the  towns,  instead  of  being 
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the  vnsiispected  organs  of  the  will  of  their  consti- 
tooits,  were  machines  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, which  did  not  want  means  to  punish  them 
severely — ^very  severely,  if  they  vrished  to  steer 
the  state-ship  in  any  other  manner  than  its  com- 
mander thought  good.  How  could  it  then  be 
otherwise,  than  that  in  these  two  classes  the  spirit 
of  indolence  and  submission  would  be  predomi* 
nant  ?  From  whom  else  could  the  land  hope  for 
rriief,  but  from  the  class  of  the  nobles  ? 

'*  But  what  relief? — ^nearly  all  the  deputies  of 
the  nobles  were  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  They 
were  all  related  to  one  another  by  blood  or  by 
marriage.  They  only  struggled  to  preserve  their 
own  freedom  from  taxation.  And  if  this  were 
preserved,  they  were  perfectly  submissive  to  the 
government,  from  whose  favour  there  were  no 
more  benefits  to  expect."  * 

How  little  the  ancient  rights  of  the  states  were 
latterly  r^;arded,  is  shewn  by  the  ministry  of  Han- 
nover incorporating,  in  1794,  the  rqpments  le- 
vied for  the  defence  of  the  land  with  the  r^ular 
anny.  The  states,  particularly  those  of  Kalen- 
berg  and  Liineburg,  opposed  this,  but  they  were 
told,  that    '*  the  sovereign's  power,   relative  to 


*  Handbuch  der  TaterlaodMchen  Geschichte,  YoU  IV. 
p.  409. 
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war  and  arms,  admitted  of  no  limitadon;  and 
tbejr  were  ailent/^  On  another  occanon,  wbeo 
the  inhabitants  of  Hannover  were  diicotttented  be- 
canae  some  debts  which  were  dne  from  the  Engfidi 
commissariat  were  not  paid,  the  states  di^hjred  an 
intention  of  bringing  these  claims  before  theEng^iah 
parliament;  but  they  were  told,  '^the  sovereign 
wonld  regard  such  a  step  verjr  un&vonraUy/'  and 
here  the  matter  rested*  ^ 

The  only  act  of  injustice  of  which  I  hare  read 
Or  heard  off  as  committed  by  the  government  of 
Hannover,  grew  ont  of  the  measure  of  incorpo- 
rating the  militia  with  the  regukr  army.  The 
Herr  von  Berlepsch  had  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  opposition  on  this,  and  on  se- 
veral other  occamons,  and  had  particulariy  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  ministry,  by  mak- 
ing  a  proposition  to  the  states,  that  they  4ionld 
endeavour  to  establish  a  neutrality  for  Hanno- 
ver, and  should  dechire  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  convert  a  war  made  by  the  chief  of  the 
nation  into  a  national  wan  This  was  treated  as 
a  design  to  separate  the  country  from  the  deetor* 

*  Lttden,  p«  6S^-»AU  the  hiitorlcal  wriUfri  sccuie  (be  Eag« 
Issh  coiDffii«»ariflt  of  luiving  refufed  to  pay,  at  the  end  g(  the 
leven  yearn'  war,  fof  many  thiogi  which  had  been  delivered 
for  the  nie  of  the  army,  and  even  to  pay  fome  part  o^  the 
money  due  to  the  troopi  of  Ilannover*  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  fee  thti  charge  on  our  national  honour  diiproved* 

S 
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The  states  were  Msined  by  the  ministry  for  listim^ 
ing  to  sHch  a  proposal ;  and  Mr  von  Berlepsch 
was  not  only  distnisBed  irom  his  ritnation  as  a  judge, 
H^frichter^  but  was  also  put  out  of  the  assembly 
of  the  states.  He  appealed  against  the  conduct 
of  the  government  to  the  imperial  chamber  at 
Vienna.  A  judgment*  which,  in  the  vigour  of  im- 
perial power,  would  have  been  immediately  fiilfil- 
led,  but  which  the  power  of  the  King  of  Great  Britaih 
enabled  the  elector  of  HannoVer  to  set  at  nought, 
was  pronounced  in  his  favour.  He  was  to  be  restored 
to  his  situation  ;  but  the  imperial  herald  who  was 
bringing  the  rescript  was  chased  with  indignity 
from  the  gates  of  Hannover.  *  Such  was  the  al- 
leration  in  the  states  between  the  fourteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  that  the  ministry  latterly  re- 
garded them  as  the  servants  oi  the  cit>wn.  They 
were  no  longer  the  judges  betwixt  it  and  the 
people,  but  an  instrument  for  governing  the  latter. 
In  Riesebeck's  Travels  through  Germany,  pi^ 
8,  an  instance  of  the  opposition  of  the  $t(Ues  of 
Wirtemberg  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  men- 
ti(med.  f     In  the  same  woric  it  is  stated,  thai  the 


•  Venturini,  Vol.  IV.  p.  144,  &c. 

t  Since  the  text  was  written,  I  have  had  an  opportanity  of 
reading  a  very  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Fe. 
bruary  ISIS,  on  the  states  of  Wirtemberg.  As  the  constitn- 
tion  of  that  cottntry  is  there  described,  it  resembled  in  most 
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between  our  country  and  the  Continent.  There 
every  thing  is  regulated  by  a  class  of  men  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  have  no  other  duties  to 
perform.  But  our  subordinate  governpien^s  are 
composed  of  gentlemen  and  tradesmeni^whi)  do 
not  make  governing  their  business.  Nut  only  are 
our  local  or  provincial  governments  much  cheaper 
than  those  on  the  Continent,  but  they  are  more 
beneficial,  because  they  govern  less. 

There  are  some  truths  of  much  importance 
which  may  be  learned  from  these  facts.    It  is  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  better  managed  than  those  of  the  Continent^ 
and  it  may  then  be  affirmed,  that  the  government 
which  has  grown  up  with  our  people,  and  in  which 
they  participate,  is  better  and  more  useful  than 
that  which  has  been  given  to  the  Continent  by  the 
wisdom  of  legislators ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  a&irs  of  every  society  can  never  be  well  ma« 
naged  by  a  class  of  men  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
I  believe  the  administrators  of  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Germany  to  be  learned  and  accomplished 
men,  who  have  endeavoured  with  good  will  to  make 
their  country  prosperous.    I  believe  also  that,  in 
general,  they  have  been  supported  in  extending 
the  power  of  government  by  all  the  wise  and  think- 
ing men  of  their  country,  yet  it  is  now  acknowledg- 
ed that  they  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  th^  sub- 
jects, from  governing  too  much.    From  this  failure 
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• 

of  wiadoin»it  is  detr  thst  the  limits  within  which  the 
power  of  govenunent  ought  to  be  confined,  and  be* 
yond  which  it  becomes  pernicious,  are  yet  absolutely 
unknown;  and  when  it  is  remarked, that  the  proqpe- 
lity  of  every  nation  is  in  an  invnae  proportion  to  the 
power  and  to  the  interference  of  its  government, 
we  may  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  the  common 
opinion,  that  governments  are  necessary  and  bene* 
&ial,  is  one  of  those  general  prejudices  wUch  men 
have  inherited  from  an  ignorant  and  a  barbarous 
age,  and  which  more  extensive  knowledge  and 
gieator  civilisation  will  shew  to  be  an  error  full  of 

6Vfl. 
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nor  is  there  any  one  which  has  so  many  intricacies 
that  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  simplify."     The 
same  fact  appeiurs  true  of  most  of  the  political  in^ 
stitutions  of  Germany.     Since  the  Reformation 
the  sovereigns  may  have  changed  their  minister?^ 
or  altered  the  uniforms  of  their  guards,  or  intro- 
duced some  new  arrangements  into  their  cabinets  ; 
and  they  have  gone  on  constantly  augmenting  their 
power  ;  but  the  people,  since  that  period,  as  if  sa- 
tisfied with  the  efforts  they  then  made,  have  never, 
till  within  a  few  years,  paid  any  attention  to  their 
governments,  and  they  have  continued  unchanged 
in  form.     It  has  been  in  some  measure,  therefore, 
from  wanting  the  interference  of  the  people— 
from  not  being  occasiondly  reformed,   that   the 
states  of  Germany  have  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance.    The  spirit  which  animated  them   fled, 
while  the  forms  remained,  disguising  slavery  with 
the  attributes  of  freedom. 

It  is  since  the  Reformation  that  the  power  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Gennany  has  most  increased. 
The  thirty  years*  war  which  followed  that  event 
reduced  many  flourishing  towns  to  poverty,  aug<- 
mented  the  power  of  a  few  successful  princes  and^ 
gave  them  the  command  of  standing  and  merce- 
nary armies.  Tlie  people,  who  had  been  plunder- 
ed, and  almost  reduced  to  despair  by  the  miseries 
of  so  prolonged  a  contest,  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  the  princes.    The  destruction 
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The  consent  of  all  these  parliaments^  how  diflbrent 
soever  may  be  their  rights,  must  on  this  point  be 
demanded,  and  at  last  the  people  of  the  Land  Ha- 
deln  must  also  be  particularly  solicited/'  Six  differ- 
ent pi^liaments  for  such  a  territory  and  population 
as  beloikged  to  Hannover  when  the  quotation  was 
written,  1786,  must  have  formed  so  numerous  an 
aristocracy  as  to  be  at  least  half  way  to  a  democra- 
cy- 
Numerous  legislative  assemblies  do  not,  how- 
ever, ensure  wise  laws.  Many  instances  may  be 
found  amongst  the  acts  of  legislative  bodies,  which 
they  made  for  their  own  interest,  and  which  have 
been  to  it  immensely  pernicious,  even  according  to 
Uie  narrow  view  which  estimates  good  and  evil  by 
greater  or  less  wealth,  power,  or  influence.  All 
the  laws,  for  example,  which  have  been  made  by 
the  nobles  of  Hannover  to  secure  to  themselves 
alone  *the  possession  of  certain  o£Sces,  have  only 
damped  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise  in  their 
countrymen ;  have  prevented  them  from  joining  in 
commerce ;  have  promoted  the  poverty  of  the 
whole  ;  and  have  degraded  the  nobles  themselves, 
from  being  high-spirited  independent  gentle- 
men, to  be  the  dependent  servants  of  the  sove- 
reign. 

The  states  of  Hannover  continued  to  meet  and 
to  act  till  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
French,  and  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  describe 
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how  they  were  emnposedi  and  explab  what  wis  the 
extent  of  their  powerti 

The  states  of  Kdenberg  atid  Oottingen  wert 
united  into  one  body,  and  they  consisted  of  three 
distinct  orders ;  \itt  The  clergy^  consisting  of  nine 
members;  id^  The  nobilityi  me  hundred  and  sixty* 
three  members )  Sd^  Depoties  of  the  towns^  twen- 
ty members*  The  whole  of  these  nnmben  rarely 
met  together,  but  they  were  all  regarded  as  having 
a  right  to  assemble^  The  right  belonged  to  the 
noMes  from  their  possessing  certain  propertiesi  and 
to  the  ctergy  and  towns  from  custom*  All  these 
three  bodies  werot  each  of  them^  at  one  time^ 
etronger  than  the  sorereignt  and  they  would  gW§ 
hkn  nothing  but  just  what  they  pleased.  For 
some  years,  howereri  prior  to  the  oecupatton  of 
the  country  by  the  French,  two  permanent  com* 
micteesi  AtMchuBStf  of  the  states,  managed  the 
whole  of  their  business. 

The  first  was  composed  of  three  deputies  tnm 
the  clergy)  nine  from  the  nobles,  and  eight 
from  the  towns.  Three  of  the  noble  members 
of  this  committee  were  called  land  and  treasu- 
ry councillors )  the  other  six  were  named  deputies 
from  the  nobles.  The  smaller  committee  eonsitt* 
ed  of  seven  members,  all  of  whom  were  also  mem* 
hers  of  the  larger.  It  was  composed  of  one  depu- 
ty from  the  clergy,  three  from  the  nobility,  and 
three  fbom.  the  towns*    And  this  smaller  eenmii** 
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le^  eifJuJing  the  deputy  fiom  tlie  town  of 
Hannover,  fonned  whit  was  called  the  Treasury 
CoU^ge.  It  nowhere  spears  diatinctly  what 
ware  the  particular  duties  of  these  committees 
and  thia  coU^gOi  further  than  that  the  latgw 
committee  exercised  all  the  rights,  to  be  afterwards 
described,  attributed  to  the  states,  and  that  the 
treasury  college  had  the  possession  and  the  ma- 
m^ement  of  the  monies  leTied  as  taxes.  These 
committees  were  both  permanent,  and  had  the 
power  of  meeting  whraever  they  thought  it  right 
tomeet. 

The  three  orders  deliberated  and  voted  each  se* 
parately,  and  the  vote  of  each  order  was  equal. 
InfiK^  the  deputies  from  the  towns  frequently 
made  conditicms  for  themselves  apart  from  the 
other  orders*  They  decided  what  portion  of  any 
cotain  tax  they  would  take  on  themselves.  The 
consent  of  all  these  three  orders  was  necessary,  ri* 
gidly  speaking,  to  levy  new  taxes,  but  the  consent 
of  two  was  often  r^arded  as  enough.  Latteriy  all 
the  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  towns  were 
members  of  the  states  by  virtae  of  the  oflBces  th^ 
held.  Thus  the  Abbot  of  Loccum  and  the  first 
or  second  biirgermeister  of  the  towns  were  mem* 
Iwrs,  by  virtue  of  their  (^ces.  The  dq^ties  from 
the  nobles  were,  however,  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobles  divided  into  districts.  AU  held 
their  places  for  life. 
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however,  all  the  consequence  and  power  which  hi 
derived  from  representing  the  opinions  of  a  larfl» 
body  of  men.  L  of  teing  supported  by  thZ 
They  transferred  the  people  to  the  sovereign^  and 
they  themselves  dwindled  into  mere  individual 
lawyers,  whom  the  sovereign  could  command  or 
buy  when  he  pleased. 

There  is  here  another  point  of  coincidence  be- ' 
tween  Scotland  and  Germany.  In  both  countries  a 
foreign  law  was  introduced  different  from  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  people,  which,  in  both,  rendered 
the  people  entirely  dependant  on  the  interpreter^ 
of  that  law.  By  this  means  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  Germany  were  gradually  excluded  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  of 
government,  and  gradually  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  comparative  ignorance  of  political  mattery,  as  to 
render  it  dangerous,  at  a  later  period,  to  allow  them 
to  have  any  influence  whatever  in  them.  Thus  it 
has  ever  been.  Some  vile  state  system  degrades 
men,  and  then  this  very  degradation  is  made  the 
plea  for  continuing  the  system. 

Government  in  Germany  appears  always  to  hav^ 
been  considered  as  a  mere  attribute  of  property. 
All  its  duties  and  its  rights  belonged  to  clerici^ 
corporations,  to  towns,  and  to  individual  nobles,  as 
the  owners  of  certain  estates.  The  practice  of  di- 
viding  their  properties,  which  so  long  kept  the  so- 
vereigns of  Germany  weak  and  dependant  on  tbe 
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noUes  and  towns,  was  geqerally  abolished  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  When  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture was  introduced^  the  sovereigns  not  on- 
ly transmitted  their  own  properties  undivided,  but» 
by  the  extinction  of  other  branches  of  their  family^ 
the  number  of  the  sovereigns  diminished,  and  the 
power  of  each  one  became  augmented  by  his  unit- 
ing in  his  own  hands  several  sovereignties*  Thus 
the  sovereigns  of  Prussia,  of  Hannover,  of  A  us* 
tria,  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  several  pro- 
vinces and  principalities,  without  the  people  or  the 
states  of  those  provinces  becoming  so  united  as  to 
form  any  counterpoise  to  the  increased  power  of 
the  sovereigns.  The  revenues  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany  were  principally  derived  from  landed 
property,  and,  as  they  acquired  more  territory, 
they  necessarily  added  to  their  revenues*  This 
gave  them  still  greater  power.  The  states  of  Ka- 
lenberg  or  of  Brandenburg  were  fully  competent 
to  contend  with  the  Prince  of  Kalenberg  or  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  but  their  power  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  Elector  of  Hannover  or 
the  King  of  Prussia.  This  was  evidently  a  great 
cause  of  the  loss  of  power  by  the  states.  They 
retained  more  power  under  the  sovereigns  of  Wir- 
tembei^  and  Saxony,  who  increased  their  dominions 
very  little,  than  they  did  under  the  emperors  of 
Austria^  under  the  kings  of  Prussia,  or  under  the 
electors  of  Hannover. 
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The  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  enabled  to 
maintain  standing  armies  out  of  their  own  revenues, 
and  the  privilege  of  the  states  to  grant  taxes,  to  keep 
them  when  collected,  and  to  control  their  expendi- 
ture, became  useless.  ^  The  very  contrary  of  this 
happened  in  Britain.  The  property  of  the  sove- 
reign became  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  he 
became  dependant  on  the  parliament,  not  only  for 
the  means  of  carrying  on  war,  but  for  the  means  of 
supporting  his  domestic  establishment.  The  sove- 
reigns of  Germany  possess  a  large  part  of  the  land 
as  their  own  property,  but  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  has  little  other  wealth  than  an  income  fix- 
ed by  the  parliament. 

In  Germany,  the  clergy,  as  an  independent  part 
of  the  states,  were  destroyed,  the  nobles  reduced 
to  dependance  by  their  poverty,  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  towns  were  rendered  insignificant  by  their  am- 
bition of  governing  independent  of  the  people.  In 
the  same  proportion  as  the  sovereigns  increased  in 
wealth  and  power,  the  states  lost  great  part  of  their 
influence  as  political  bodies,  and  they  are  only  now 

*  The  itates  of  Wirtembcrg  kept  the  taxei  levied  by  their 
authority.  They  amounted^  before  1805,  to  )|060»000  flo- 
rim.  The  revenue!  of  the  church  were  1,000,000  florins,  but 
the  revenues  of  the  then  duke  was  2,117i000  florins.  The 
independent  revenue,  therefore,  of  the  duke,  exceeded  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  and  the  revenue  of  the  church.  The 
Protestant  church  was  richer  in  Wirtemberg  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany. 
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likely  to  r^ain  it  by  becoming  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  of  public  opinion. 

There  are  some  points  of  difference  between  the 
constitutions  of  these  states  of  Germany  and  the 
parliament  of  Britain,  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries,  that  deserve  further  notice.  All 
the  members  of  the  states  of  Germany  were  in  ge- 
neral members  for  life.  In  Britain  the  power  of 
the  crown  is  increased  by  parliaments  lasting  seven 
years  instead  of  three,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many  must  have  had  a  proportionately  greater  in- 
fluence over  deputies  who  were  never  subjected  to 
account  to  their  constituents.  Holding  their  situ- 
ations for  life,  and  at  the  same  time  managing  the 
taxes,  the  interest  of  the  deputies  came  to  be  the 
same  as  the  interest  of  the  crown,  and  they  were 
easily  persuaded  to  join  in  all  its  measures.  A 
struggle  between  the  landed  and  the  commercial 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  each  one  is 
ready  to  buy  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by  sacri- 
ficing the  other,  has  very  often  increased  his  power 
at  the  expence  of  both,  llie  same  fact  is  true  of 
the  German  states  ;  but,  separated  as  the  deputies 
of  the  towns  were  from  the  nobles,  opposed  to 
them  as  they  have  ever  been  since  towns  were  first 
built,  they  were  seldom  or  never  disposed  to  act  in 
strict  concert.  Each  party  very  often  made  condi- 
tions for  itself,  and  most  generally  the  towns  took 
on  themselves  a  stipulated  and  unequal  portion  of 
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the  common  burdens.  The  two  bodies  had  no 
common  interest.  They  were  jealous  of  each  other^ 
and  both  sought  the  protection  of  the  sovereign. 

The  wealth  which  has  been  diffiised  in  our  coun- 
try by  commerce,  and  the  change  in  property 
which  that  has  occasioned,  is  at  present  a  very 
marked  difference  between  Britain  and  the  north 
of  Germany,  but  that  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  primary  cause  of  the  difference  in  our  political 
institutions.  The  facility  of  acquiring  landed  pro- 
perty in  Britain,  which  enables  the  merchant  to 
give  stability  to  his  wealth,  and  to  acquire  poli- 
tical power,  has  had  great  influence  ;  but  the 
mere  extent  of  our  commerce  is  rather  a  con- 
sequence than  a  cause  of  our  political  regula- 
tions. In  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  when  every  town  of  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny was  a  trading  town  of  some  importance,  when 
Brunswick,  and  Hannover,  and  Goslar,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Hanseatic  league,  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny had  probably  as  much  commerce  as  England  at 
the  same  period.  The  commerce  of  Britain  has 
gradually  increased  since  then,  while  that  of  Ger- 
many has  stood  still,  if  it  has  not  actually  diminish- 
ed. The  country  possesses  sea -coast,  noble  rivers, 
and  all  possible  advantages  of  communication,  but 
the  same  freedom  has  not  been  left  to  its  trade  as  to 
thiit  of  Britain.  The  diminution  of  its  commerce 
has  been  caused  by  impolitic  regulations,  but,  as  it 
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ODoe  equalled  our  own,  could  it  have  ^yen  that 
fieedom  of  which  we  boast,  Gennany  would  have 
possessed  freedom  as  well  as  England.  The  ex- 
tent of  our  com^le^^e,  by  accumulating  capital  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  may  be  supposed  radier 
to  have  impeded  than  promoted  political  liberty. 

From  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
British  parliament  is  composed,  and  from  the  total 
want  of  general  prindj^es  in  its  formation,  it  has 
no  real  claim  to  the  character  of  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation  f^  the  people,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  the  good  which  we  ascribe  to  it  has  been 
produced  far  less  by  virtue  of  its  own  compo- 
shion,  than  by  the  influence  of  the  public  press. 
This  has  given  it  the  support  of  public  c^nion, 
has  embodied  it  with  the  nation,  and  prevented  it 
from  becoming  what  its  constitution  would  other- 
wise have  made  it,-^e  mere  organ  of  the  mi- 
nistry or  of  the  monarch.  Without  the  press  its 
members  vrould  have  possessed  merely  the  influ- 
ence which  their  own  property,  and  the  influence 
which  the  power  of  the  persons  who  appoint  than 
could  give,  and  they  would  then  have  been  a  few 
individuals  taking  care  of  their  own  paltry  inters 
ests.  It  is  the  press  alone  which  has  given  them 
&e  support  of  the  public,  has  elevated  them  to  the 
dignity  of  l^islators  for  the  nation,  and  has  invest- 
ed them  with  all  the  power  which  flows  from  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  a  great  and  a 
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people.  If  there  were  no  busy,  weU-infonned, 
meddling  public,  if  there  were  no  free  press,  our 
House  of  Commons  would  only  be  a  larger  sort  of 
councU  to  the  crown,  a  more  extensive  ministry, 
exercising  its  office  by  usurping  the  name  of  the 
people. 

The  Germans  have  always  been,  till  within 
a  few  years,  destitute  of  any  vehicle  for  public  opi- 
nicm,  and  of  every  means  of  giving  it  weight  by 
concentration.  Both  as  Germans,  and  as  Aus- 
trians,  Prussians,  Hannoverians,  &c.  &c.,  they  have 
never  been  united.  They  have  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon but  the  name.  Their  country  has  constantly 
been  subjected  to  a  change  in  its  governors  or  pro« 
prietors,  and  there  has,  therefore,  been  no  common 
bond  for  the  people.  Their  attention  has  been 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  trifles  of  learning, 
with  the  parade  of  war,  or  with  the  more  necessary 
business  of  procuring  subsistence.  Many  of  them 
have  had  no  time,  and  the  rest  have  had  no  incli- 
nation, to  attend  to  political  affiiirs.  There  has 
been  a  want  of  large  bodies  of  men,  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  having  a  common  interest, 
and  there  was  no  means  of  uniting  the  Germans 
into  such  bodies  till  they  acquired  a  common  li- 
terature. They  have  never  regarded  their  states 
as  the  palladium  of  political  freedom,  they  have, 
in  truth,  only  thought  of  it  within  a  few  years. 
The  states  have^  therefore,  never  had  the  power 
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and  the  noble  character  of  representing  a  whole 
nation.  And  one  great  cause  why  institutions  so 
similar  in  their  origin  as  the  states  of  Germany 
and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  have  had 
different  results,  has  been,  that  the  former  have 
wanted  that  poUtical  public,  s^d  that  free  press 
which  have  saved  the  latter  from  becoming  an  in- 
significant council  of  the  crown.  It  is  by  our 
own  interference,  by  our  own  virtues,  that  we  have 
gained  all  our  advantages,  and  if  liberty  be,  next 
to  health,  the  greatest  earthly  good,  we  may  appro- 
ciate  how  much  the  Germans  have  lost  by  neglect- 
ing to  direct  their  own  concern^,  and  by  thrt  ipi- 
piicit  confidence  which  they  have  placed  in  their 
rulers. 


VOL.  I.  Ff 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

IIAWOVEII/— ^HB  VUUHKIHT  «TAT£K* 

'■-^/hpemUtU  ontke  f^iruernment,^^lmptr/ect  at  a  atfUem  qf 
repreHmtation^-^Procet'ditigt  $ft:rel» — Halarm  itfrnfmbern, 
mmStaieit  protect  a  right  qf  the  people, — Hen^fitn  and  dUm 
udfoantagn  qf  ih  ne»  eytlem.'^l'fobnUe  fffket$»^Hemark$ 
on  the  udih  qfthe  Germane Jor  new  con»lilutlons» 

It  hnd  lonfj;  hetn  tbou(|;ht  dmroM  to  unito  the 
many  different  provincial  uUUeu  which  existed  iu 
Hannover  into  otiG  general  aai^mbly  for  th^  whok^ 
country*  'l*he  cliief  circnnutance  which  prevent^ 
ad  thia  union  waa,  that  each  one  of  the  provinceii 
bad  different  delita  and  tuxeu^  which  it  waa  diffi- 
cult or  impofwible  to  equali^se  according  to  any  ge« 
neral  principle*^  which  alu>uld  be  juat  to  alh 
When  the  country  waa  taken  poMCMion  o(  by  tlu$ 
French^  they  reduced  all  tlie  provincea  to  the  aame 
level  of  miieryi  and  let  aaide  all  the  provincial 
atatea,  and  thua  facilitatedi  at  a  future  period,  tlie 
completion  of  tlie  long  deiired  union,    Moon  after 
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Hannover  was  restored  to  the  rule  of  its 
tovereigns,  the  different  provincial  states,  with 
some  modifications,  were  ordered,  by  a  prochnna- 
tion  dated  August  the  12th,  1818,  to  assemble  in 
the  town  of  Hannover,  there  to  form  one  general 
assembly  of  the  states  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  assembly  was  not  composed  of  precisely  the 
same  number  of  deputies  as  composed  the  several 
provincial  states,  but  the  sovereign  ordered  what 
number  of  deputies  should  be  sent  from  each  ^xi- 
vince,  and  by  whom  they  should  be  elected. 

The  assembly  was  opened  in  form. by  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  on  the  I6th  of  December  of  the 
same  year.  In  his  speech,  among  other  things, 
his  Royal  Highness  said,  **  The  Prince  Regent 
was  preceding  the  other  sovereigns  of  Germany  in 
calling  an  assembly  together,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  people  might  lift  itself  with  freedom,  but 
with  order,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him  how 
he  might  best  see  his  wish  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  land  fulfilled."  The  president  of  the 
assembly,  on  the  following  day,  replied  to  this 
speech,  and  praised  in  it  '^  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  because  he  wished  to  give  his 
Hannoverian  subjects  that  activity  of  mind  which 
was  the  pride  of  the  British  nation,  and  which  was 
the  source  of  all  those  lesser  advantages  which  sup- 
port and  adorn  life."  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
replied,  that  ''the  Prince  Regent  had  given  up 
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MMe  figlili  whidb  o^wr  priMei  ngirded  w  a  ne- 
CMitry  pMt  of  ibfl  rofit  digtutj',  numnu^  m  b« 
had  o«tiad  tM°  to  be  to  him,  iriuit  Um  pwiinwint 
It  ift  tke  liitar  kiigdom  of  Great  Brittin ;  a  gmt 
«mBeU  of  die  Mtien."  * 

Thli  ii  the  Irngtugt  of  tempente  end  nitiond 
'freedOMi  e*d  it  expUine  ti^ribly  well  what  wm 
the  Intentien  of  tbe  tertfuga  in  forming  thii  ■»■ 
•Mtbly*  end  vAutiit  expected  it  to  perfcmiu:  Ptr- 
lienenli  ia  torn*  meeeure  iJiDiliir  to  thii  one,'  and 
with  enilar  intenttoni,  bare  been  promised  or 
-gtvenlo  molt  ef  the  ootnitTiei(rfOen»any.  They 
un  modelled  in  name  after  the  Houae  of  Con- 
BMU  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  to  form  great  conn- 
«Ht  Sot  each  nation.  How  far  they  are  likely  to 
lueoeed,  and  what  are  likely  to  he  their  effeeta, 
nwyt  in  eome  nea«ire,  be  known  l^  attending  to 
tiw  real  ibrraatlon  of  thii  of  Hannover.  A  lift, 
therefore,  ia  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  1 1,  of  thia 
•uembly.  Itconiiitt  of  lUl  persona,  48  of  whom 
represent  the  nobility,  10  the  clergy,  S7  the  towns, 
and  6  the  holders  of  free  property,  which  has  not 
the  privilegea  of  nobility  attached  to  it.  Four  of 
the  six  repreaent  the  free  proprietors  of  Frieiland, 
OM  tboie  ef  Horya,  and  one  is  aent  by  the  inhabit- 
aats  ef  the  Danh  lands  on  the  Elbe. 


*  Litdw,  Appfulia,  pp.  88—^3. 
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It  muik  be  lemefldhered*  that  wluit  ire  dmed  m 
repretealathfies  of  the  cleigy  are  noi  eketedbgr  ang^ 
members  of  that  body,  but  by  the  dayten  of  tiMr 
eeveral  seculariaed  ooaTeota  whidi  baw  beeiiflMM 
tionedt  dl  the  membertof  whachtwiththemigleei»» 
ception  ef  those  of  the  abbey  of  LcNeum»  bold  tboir 
appointments  at  the  will  of  tbecrown^aiidart  tary 
generally  some  of  ks  civil  servants.  Tbe  rafreseai- 
tatives  of  the  towns  are  elected  by  the  magistTatiwh 
who  are'ali  ettber  appointed  by  the  crownt  or  de- 
pendant oh  it.  In  the  absence  of  the  sevain^h 
the  nobleSt  who  possess  the  ejsdnsive  privileg|s  of 
filling  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  ministry  and  gf^ 
Tenunent,  must  be  considered  as  the  real  sowreign 
and  executive  power.  There  remaini^  tiierolbret  of 
the  whde  assembly  only  the  six  representatives  of 
free  property,  who  may  not  be  considered,  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  government.  A  great  nw- 
jority  of  this  **  great  council  of  the  nation''  is  eon* 
posed  of  members  appointed  by  the  exeeyli¥e  go- 
vernment, to  Btfiction,  in  the  name  of  the  ipeopk^ 
all  itsacts.  Hie  name  it  bears  in  the  eountry  cor** 
responds  to  this  €harat:ter }  it  is  called  tba^jaim 
Gesellschqftt^-^4he  assenting  society. 

There  are  only  twenty-nine  members  of  this  m^ 
sembly  who  do  not  actually  bold  some  office^  fram 
vhirh  they  may  be  removiedat  the  pleasure  4^tlm 
crown ;  and,  of  this  twenty^nine,  there  am  only 
three  merchants,  and  two  agricnltttral  gentloment 
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who  do  not  fill  some  situations  in  the  service  of  the 
crown^  such  as  officers  of  the  army,  from  which  it  is 
not  customary  aibitrarily  to  remove  them,  or  who 
have  not  filled  some  office,  the  title  o£  which  they 
still  retain,  and  of  which  they  may  be  deprived. 
Those  who  know  how  dear  every  title  is  to  the  vani<* 
ty  of  a  German,  may  appreciate  the  influence  which 
these  give  the  crown  over  the  members  of  this  as- 
sembly not  actually  in  its  service. 

As  a  system  of  representation,  even  of  the  three 
classes,  which  it  is  said  to  represent,  it  is  very  de« 
fective*  The  whole  body  of  the  real  clergy  have 
no  representative,  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns 
are  elected  by  the  magistrates,  not  by  the  citizens ;  as 
a  system  of  representation  for  all  the  people  it  is 
still  more  defective.  The  whole  class  of  the  culti- 
vators of  land  or  peasants  are  neglected.  They 
haye  no  representative.  In  fact,  the  nobles  are 
the  only  class  adequately  represented; 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  an  assembly  so  com- 
posed  should  bestow  on  the  country  any  of  those  ad« 
vantages  which  we  have  derived  from  a  popular 
government.  It  cannot  give,  according  to  the  in- 
tentions  of  the.  sovereign,  that  activity  of  mind 
which  our  people  derive  from  partly  governing 
themselves,  or  rather  ^-om  not  being  so  much  go^ 
vemed  as  other  liations ;  it  can  never  produce  those 
behefits  whidh  we  ascribe  to  our  parliameut;  and 
bearing  the  name  of  a  system  of  representatioD,  it 
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nay  Aaam  to  faring  all  such  syatms  into  diacredik. 
The  nationa  of  finrope  fed  the  w»i|^  of  their  re- 
spective governments  more  in  tazatton  thin  in  any 
-other  manner.  All  the  memhera  of  this  assembly  are 
paid;  it  otherwise  costs  a. oonaderaUe  sum;  it  must 
add  ho  the  hardens  of  the  people;  and  when  they 
ind,  as  dmy  pnibaUy  will,  that  no  hearts  are  de- 
rived from  it,  th^  may  be  as  unanimods  in  wishing 
its  abolitian  as  they  were  in  asking  it,  and  may 
l^adUy  seek  refnge  in  the  less  ezpensav^  government 
of  a  sovereign  and  ins  ministry. 

Qqe  of  the  first  acts  neuiy  of  this  body  was  to 
decide  whether  their  proceedings  dbould  be  open 
and  paUic,  or  not  I  have  been  told  by  a  monber 
that  the  question  was  never  decidedly  pat  to  the 
vote,  hot  I  have  read  that  it  was,  and  it  was  de* 
cided  by  a  majority  of  two,  that  the  proceedings 
should  not  be  pahBc  What  they  ddiberate  aboat, 
and  die  result  of  their  delflierations,  is  never  accu- 
ratdy  known,  fiuther  than  that  those  things  which 
they  agree  on  are  announced  to  the  public  in  the 
fiumoflaws. 

Aeomplete  set  of  rqpilations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  assembly  was  drawn  up.  A  translation  will  be 
^aced  in  the  Appendix. 

The  deputies  are  to  receive : — ^Those  who  live 
oat  of  the  town  of  Hannover,  four  thalers,  ISs. 
4d.  per  day  each ;  and  those  who  Uve  in  the  town 
two  thalers,  6s.  8d.  per  day  each.    To  the  officers 


jU6 

sone  Htil  graidar  fgf  iit6  hr^on^kHtl^  mwttit 
ii  not  yet  sfltthdh 

Ote  wtuue  fan  htm.  mtxMhaei  of  «  d^M;^ 
who  was  (SoreMl  jeisi  ago  tHrmd  tnit  fay  the  g*- 
vemmeat.  MeBAnn  maiy  rengn  if  IW^  flnte ; 
-ibstewiei  aKkaDiniDf  their  lioiag  a»;  btttmfeh 
:  diib  osisptiMi  thejr  bk  eleetod  iiar  life. 

The  preBan£  ^wers  of  the  ttates  sra  ndt  de- 

faeil  'bf  «Dy  hnr,  lad  ihey  as  not  lo  ofeaUUifd 

by  cuBtom  that  thef  can  be  'deacrikcd.     Hiey  ave 

>to  ^saMs  laA  the  pofver  which  the  -difikvnt  .provin- 

waii  atateartNiftldTi^dyiclftim.     Tbis  iw^des  the 

ngfat  to  gnant « <to  refbse  taxes,  and  ta  tdoe  tbeai 

I  tbetr  «Dfltody.      This  mutd  be  a  m^hty 

WBf  bad  itbe  oMnarcfa  no  4d,ber  ijereuMa.     His 

laoNt  ih&wever,  reader  htm    iodepeadeirt   vf 

la.    £very  tbtog  the  govfmnient  bat  ydt  aak- 

for  m  die  font  «f  taxes  baa  bisn  gmn  it. 

e  mnagemeilt  of  them  is  'cattMljr  vntnisted  to 

it  mty  be  traaslabed,  the  aapenor  tas  vamMt- 

,   oder  Steuer  Commission.     Thn  ooMmittee 

•iaia  of  .fire  pwaaiu  sf^inted  by  tbe  crown, 

[  'of  «even  dc^utisa  elected  1^  tbe  atatea-^ 

I  out  of  each  province.     Tbe  preaident  is  tbe 

ttatar  «f  Abukc,  and  tbia  eemmttfeee    regu- 

!8  whatever  relates  to  t^e  ieryiag,  nanagii^ 

i  «^Rdit^  the  taxes. 

3lae  {witicular  paint  is  iaioRS,  md  ibsre  nsy 
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|pe«of%  k  wUeh  4ke  (Heak  pi^ragrtive  of  a  rc|TO- 
mauiiwt  avmhly,  thitof  gnntiag  Uudbb,  it  mc  f«. 
Ijarded.  Hie  anc«ti?e  kWet  tana  wkbout  tfae 
Miiiart  (tf  die  rtit^  liy^iMrteripg  aelfien  to  any 
CKtest  it  pleaaes  0a  die  peoplet  withevt  diey  le- 
tthiag  «iy  reftuiMMtien.  Aparticolir  instanoe 
of  diif  it  knovm  to  have  oocorped  at  Meppeo^  and 
of  wluek  the  inhaUtaots  cmBplaiaed. 

It  is  efaally  kad  that  the  governaMnts  of  die 
prefiiieeB  poateas  the  power,  at  least  they  fnctiae 
it,  of  oideriiig  flMDcy  to  be  collected  for  the  sop- 
port  of  the  toaapa.  By  an  order  issued  by  the 
profuscial  goveromeiit  of  Bentheim  on  the  lUth 
day  of  March  1818,  the  inhabitSBts  were  made 
to  pay  two  cntaia  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
laiidwehr,  land  dr^oous,  aad  the  id  raiment  ^t 
hossaia  quartered  in  Osnabruck.  The  order 
aeems  to  have  been  given  entirely  in  the  mmo  of 
the  gor^fnment.  ffSAtfrm  Or<r  are  die  indeBwte 
words ;  and  the  pei^eare  warned,  by  the  prababi- 
Uty  of  ponidunent,  to  be  punctual  in  their  pay- 
aaenta.  When  this  sort  of  power  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  sorere^^  and  is  used  by  his  servants, 
ft  is  but  a  mockery  to  say,  no  taxes  shall  be  levied 
without  the  consent  of  the  states. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  iaws  shall  be  made 
without  dieir  consent;  and  then  it  is  affinned 
diat  only  is  a  law  which  is  made  with  their  con- 
aent.    But  many  rq;uladons  have  been  made  in 
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-which  the  states  have  had  no  conoeni  whaterer, 
although  they  are  truly  laws  of  a  most  important 
character.  One  has  been  mentioned  as  entirely 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  city  of  Embden. 
Yet,  contrary  to  the  custom,  when  any  law  has 
been  made  in  conjunction  with  the  states,  it  was 
decreed  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  alone. 

There  appears  to  be  no  sort  of  regulations 
which  the  istates  may  not  assist  in  making.  They 
have  been  called  to  deliberate  on  the  improvement 
of  the  system  of  justice  ;  and,  imitating  the  prac- 
tices of  a  British  House  of  Commons,  they  gave 
solemn  thanks  to  their  mercenary  army.  On  ano- 
ther occasion  they  interfered  to  protect  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  freedom  of  the  subject.  This 
deserves  to  be  recorded  not  only  to  their  honour, 
but  as  an  example  to  another  nation,  which  boasts 
much  of  its  justice  and  freedom.  In  an  act  rela- 
tive to  the  Landwehr,^  the  ministers  had  inserted 
words  which  implied,  it  was  only  right  for  the  sub- 
jects to  quit  the  country  when  they  had  the  per- 
mission of  the  government.  These  the  states  ob- 
jected to,  OS  **  limiting  the  natural  freedom  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  right  which  is  born  with  man, 
to  seek  his  residence,  according  to  his  convenience. 


^  LudsD  Bsys,  p.  \60t  that  the  ordinance  relative  to  tlie 

landwelir  made  no  mention  of  the  statei.    That  copy  which 

I  have  seen  laid  the  ordinance  was  mode  after  coniulting 

with  them. 

12 
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in  a  foreign  country/'  *  The  niinirten  allowed 
the  alteimtiony  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hannover, 
more  privil^d  in  this  point  than  some  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Great  Britiun,  are  allowed  to  carrj 
their  industry  to  the  best  market. 

Representative  assonblies  are  at  present  asked 
for  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  Subjects  demand 
new-  constitutions  of  their  sovereigns ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  benefits 
have  been  conferred  on  Hannover  by  .this  new 
fonn  of  goveinmenty  and  what  the  rest  of  the 
Germans  may  expect  from  their  demands  being 
complied  with. 

Many  persons  appear  to  imagine,  that  hitherto 
Germany  has  been  arbitrarily  governed ; — that  the 
sovereigns  have  been  every  thing,  and  the  people 
nothing;  they  therefore  conclude,  that  any  as- 
sembly bearing  the  name  of  a  r^resentative  as* 
sembly,  and  approaching  the  character  of  one, 
must  be  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and  a  step  to- 
wards freedom*  But  the  unlimited  government 
cf  the  sovereigns  is  of  very  modem  orig^ ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  r^resentative  assemblies 
which  they  may  establish,  will  not  be  so  firamed  as 
to  support  their  own  power,  rather  than  to  add  to 
the  freedom  of  the  people.  A  very  favourable 
opinion  is  also  entertained  of  the  principle  of  re- 
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prmenta^n;  and  it  «eenid  tote  hnagineit  All 
any  assembly  bearing  tlit  name  laf  repreientatWet 
ef  the  people,  ia  a  tare  guarantee  to  liberty.  TUa 
IB  judging  hastily ;  and  it  taust  not  be  inferred 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Haunoter  Irava  had  free* 
dom  giren  tbem  fay  tha  aoiPcreigii»  because  he  has 
estaUiahed  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  asseai- 
Uy  similar  to  the  pariianwnt  of  Great  Britain. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  di£Ferent  paovinoes  of 
Hannover  have  long  had  different  privileges  j  aftd 
a  system  of  representation  which  might  be  a  bene- 
6t  to  one  part,  migbt  be  a  curse  to  another.  A 
similar  fact  is  true  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Germany.  A  system  of  representation  which 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Prnssia,  might  be  a  btep  towards  slavery,  if  ap« 
plied  to  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  A  very  ill 
formed  government  might  be  a  blessing  to  Hmi* 
gary,  which  would  be  a  curse  to  the  dfukedom  of 
Austria.  la  the  same  way,  the  general  assembly 
of  the  states  in  Hannover,  which  may  be  advanta* 
geous  to  some  of  the  ancient  [novinoes,  may  be 
most  pernicious  to  Friealand.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
aounding  doctrine  of  politicians,  that  $l\  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  same  government  should  have  equal 
rights  and  privileges.  It  would  be  still  better  ax* 
tended  to  all  men;  they  should  all  have  equal 
rights  and  privileges.  la  the  mouths  of  states- 
men, however,  this  maxim  does  not  mean  an 
equality  of  freedom,  nor  that  all  should  be 
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to  &e  save  enji^vents^  but  that  all  dioidd  hear 
the  sane  burdena»  and  be  viated  with  the  wmm 
oppieMons.  With  them  it  is  a  sort  ef  Jat k  Cmitt 
equality }— ^1  men  ave  to  be  equal,  hot  they  ait 
to  be  the  lords  and  masters.  In  pursuiag  this 
equalizing  system,  the  free  inhabitants  of  Haddn 
and  Friealand  are  now  to  be  inflicted  with  aa  gretl 
a  portion  of  the  evils  of  government,  with  as  great 
o  weight  of  taxation,  as  the  provinces  of  Kalen<- 
beig  or  Hoy^b  Those  who  have  struggled  for 
ages  against  their  enemies^  are  now  to  be  leaded 
with  davery  by  their  professed  friends.  Such  seems 
to  be  one  characteristic  of  that  general  system  now 
adopted  for  Hannover ;  and  systems  similar  to  it 
are  probably  ^ut  to  be  adopted  throuf^ut  Ger- 
many. 

Comparing  the  present  sttuation  of  FriezUnd 
and  Haddn  witli  their  situation  befere  the  Frenek 
occupation,  they  have  both  evidently  lost  much  bgr 
being  made  parts  of  the  general  qr<tem«  Where 
Friealand  had  its  own  parliament,  in  whi^  the 
proprietora  of  hmd  were  adequatdy  represwted, 
it  new  sends  nine  members  to  the  general  assew^ 
bly,  four  only  of  whom  can  be  considered  as  ind^ 
pend^at.  It  has  been  already  proved,  that  they  «re 
not  dble  to  shield  their  country  against  the. power 
of  the  government  When  the  parliament  aa- 
lemUed  m  Friezland*  it  was  under  the  iaflu^ioe  of 
the  epinion  of  all  the.  pec^le ;  but  how  9baU  the 
opiniona  of  the  Friezlanders  cross  the  sands,  so  aa 
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to  m^e  any  impression  aa  the  assembly  at  Han-* 
norer  ?  or  what  weight  will  be  allowed  to  so  gm^l 
a  part  of  the  whole  ?  It  is  generally  a  blessing 
to  limit  the  number  of  separate  governments. 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England,  have  only  become 
one  nation,  since  they  had  but  one  goremment.  Ax 
governments  are  reduced  in  number,  so  national  dis- 
tinctions and  national  animosities  are  diminished  j 
but '  it  must  always  be  desirable,  th^  the  less  free 
ahould  be  united  to  the  more  free,  and  not  that 
the  freeman  should  be  bound  with  the  slave.  It 
is  from  changing  its  own  free  government  for  the 
government  of  Hannover,  that  Friezland  has  suf- 
fered. 

The  little  Land  Hadein  also  has  changed  the 
ten  deputies  which  it  formerly  had,  who  met  toge- 
ther in  that  Land  itself,  and  who  were  controlled 
by  the  opinion  of  their  neighbours  and  friends,  for 
a  single  representative  in  the  general  assembly ; 
and  he  is  a  doctor  of  laws,  chief  of  the  police,  'and 
biirgerm^ster  of  Ottemdorf; 

Could  the  assembly  be  conmdered  as  ind^ndent 
of  the  sovereign,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  more 
efficacious  instrument  for  supporting  the  rights 
of  the  people  than  so  many  scattered  provincial 
states.  Being  dependant,  however,  it  will  probably 
be  more  easily  led  by  him  now  when  it  is  united,  than 
Mrate  assemblies  could  be.  In  fact,  the  diffi- 
)f  procuring  similar  resolutions  to  be  adopted 
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fay  all  ibe  pitmneU  stiteSy  was  one  leatoa  an^ii- 
ed  for  unitiiig  tkon  together.  One  vnemVkj  is  a 
focus  for  pnUie  oprnkm,  but  pablie  opaMn  has  yet 
to  be  formed,  and  it  can  only  be  worked  into  a 
oonajstency  by  a  free  press,  whidi  the  country  does 
not  enjoy.  This  assembly  at  present  can  hare  no 
siTpeitinNn  public  opinion;  there  is  no  such 
iStoDg  in  all  the  half-inhabited  provinces  of  the 
kii«doiD.  «>d  theire  is  BO  mettis  Of  fbndiig  it. 
The  press  from  the  other  parts  of  Germany  may 
have  an  infioence  on  the  aanmbly,  bat  its  nomind 
omistitnents,  and  the  nation  at  large,  can  neither 
sopport  it  nor  bring  it  into  disrepate.  It  is  at  |He- 
jent  independent  of  them,  and  can  only  woik  good 
or  evil  of  itself. 

The  pnMperity  of  oor  conntry  is  frequently  attri* 
buted  to  the  mere  circumstance  of  our  having  a 
House  of  Commons,  which  may  lead  persons  to 
imagine,  that,  now  Hannover  has  a  similar  assem- 
bly, Ae  can  have  nothing  more  to  demie.  Her 
people  having  received  that  from  the  bounties  of 
the  cnmn,  will  be  seduced  into  indcdence,  and 
tempted  to  believe  that  they  have  done  whatever  is 
necessary  to  secure  their  fi^eedom.  They  will  be 
likely  to  dacken  their  effi>rts,  and  re«gn  them- 
advesmore  patiently  to  the  direction  of  the  go* 
vemmenU  It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  most  of 
our  prosperity  is  more  owing  to  our  free  press  than 
to  our  parliament,  and,  composed  as  that  of  Han- 


naTer  ik  it  newr  em  be  a  came  •£  proqienty  to 
th«t  MUfikry.  Contetnpofary,  boivf vtir,.  wikfa  its  m- 
tobliihnmk^  «  awt  of  free,  pvcait  «bm1  «  tbirtfc  for 
poUliea)  ditewsmi*  We  in  some  meamre  groim 
mt0  iifle  in  German;.  Folitieal  knowledge  is  nr 
(pi^ly  ipreeding.  The  GermaM  must  improw^ 
I^ikI  it  is.  pr<)baUe  that  the  iinprovemeata  i^m^ 
cnI  fVem  m  inevease  of  luu)wUdge  will  be  aacsik- 
,fd  t0  a»  expeniive  parliameDt.  l/bn  will  ha  stil 
taught  to  leok  to  parliaments  for  those  remedies 
for  their  lufariogs  which  they  must  in  fact  supply 
theiAselvaa.  This  assembly  must  be  regarded  as 
adding  to  the  expences  of  the  country,  and  as  qom*- 
plicatiog  still  more  the  maehinery  of  govemmtafc. 
It  will  reduce  the  peasant  to  a  still  greatet  degree 
of  poverty*  and  rather  prevcsit  than  proqiele  the 
spread  of  poUticid  lumwledge.  It  never  osa  he 
what  the  sovereign  said  it  was  intemled  to  hsu  It 
iiever  ean  be  «  twger  qonncil  of  the  nation^  Ijt 
n»y  eeho  (be  voiee  of  the  minisfeers,  but  k  ean 
nev«r  lift  up  the  voice  el  the  peopk. 

Hen  boldly  arraign  mi  censure  the  Iowa  of  an 
individual  sovere^a  or  b£i  Qiiiualer,  or  the  aetsssu; 
of  any  single  in«a>  when  they  psfdently  subnil  to 
those  laws  nirhtch  emanate  from  a  body  of  meii»  and 
they  deem  those  aotiow.  right  which  are  pesfemed 
by  a  multhude*  The  decreet  of  a  coDgreasi.  or  of  a 
parliament,  tbwgb  as  i^njusfc  as  the  decrees  of  a 
single  man.  are  much  more  remesttd..    Whest  the 
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ddbstes  of  a  l^ritthre  assembly  tfll  it  fbrms  a  de- 
cmion,  be  in  secret,  the  delmions  of  interest,  and 
the  inflammation  of  passion,  are  likely  to  render 
its  decrees  nnjost«  The  wisdom  of  a  few  men  is 
bat  little  better  competent  to  gorem  nations  than 
th€  wisdom  of  one.  Both  are  inadequate.  But^ 
from  the  respect  whidi  men  now  pay  to  the  deci- 
sions of  deliberative  assemblies,  it  is  obvions,  that, 
by  establishing  them,  the  principles  of  obedience 
are  laid  on  a  broader  foundation.  When  snch  as- 
semblies are  under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  they 
add  to  its  direct  power  all  that  indirect  power 
which  is  derived  from  the  subjects  entertaining  a 
eonviction  that  the  decisions  of  a  number  d  legis* 
lators  will  be  more  correct  than  the  decisions  of 
one.  They  are  very  often,  however,  dictated  by 
the  wisdom  or  prejudice  of  one  person  only,  and 
ddiberative  assemUies,  under  the  control  of  the 
cmwn,  are  a  covert  means  of  stamping  laws  with 
the  signatures  of  many  wise  men,  which  are  often 
made  by  one  very  foolish  man. 

It  is  not  a  new  spectacle  for  ministers  to  shelter 
an  unpopular  and  an  unjust  action  by  the  authority 
of  parliament.  Had  it  rested  on  their  individual 
respcmsibility,  were  their  names  alone  to  be  black- 
ened with  all  its  infamy,  they  would  have  shrunk 
firom  its  performance.  But  when  they  can  seduce 
or  persuade  a  large  assembly  to  sanction  the  deed, 
the  infamy  becomes  so  divided,  and  so  small  a  por- 

VOL.  I.  G  g 
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tim  fslli  M  emk  itiflividiiaUi  dktre^  tlm  a  lai|« 
iKMnbiifi  under  the  miut noe  of  tbt  cronnv  nuQr 
be  oensidered  m  a  oonTenieDt  iMtrumeiit  for  exe^ 
eating  all  Us  unjust  or  opprsssire  nieasweik  We 
have  seen  how  the  assembly  for  Hannovtr  is  foroM 
ed.  If  Che  {Hurliaments  which  the  monarobs  tmf 
give  to  other  oountriee  be  formed  in  a  similar  maii<* 
ner^  they  will  only  be  a  mon  secure  means  of  oaif* 
rying  into  execution  unjust  deoreQS^  They  will 
be  what  our  House  of  Commons  has  somellmta 
bpen  desertbed  to  bet*<*Ht  control  upon  the  people# 
not  a  control  for  them* 

Them  are  many  testimonies  at  present  to  the 
evil  of  numerous  laws.  There  is  a  diseased  desira 
to  legislate  common  to  this  age»  which  crowds  Ihu 
statute-books  of  every  European  nation  with  nume-» 
AMIS  aikd  contradictory  enaotmentap  It  has  been 
mentioned  how  mischievous  the  provincial  goveni>i 
ments  of  Qennany  are,  merely  from  being  com* 
posed  of  a  number  of  persons  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  govern.  And  long  since  the  H$k 
ed  these  observations  were  written,  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh is  said  to  have  observed  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mens,  *«  that  tlie  revolution  of  1688»  by  giving 
more  power  to  parliaments,  had  given  a  facility  to 
legislation  which  had  been  productive  of  many  un« 
just  kws*''  *    Creating  a  legislative  assembly  supin 

— I— — ^1— ■— — ^-»— ^Wi— —— — .^^.— — i— »— I  11^^    .Mini    ■■■■-■■   I         II        I  IM^y^»» 

^  See  fpeech  as  reported,  on  Msrch  2,  IS  19* 
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po0csa  necessity  to  ttiftke  laws,  wdit  enooungestliat 
desire  to  legislate  whieh  has  already  been  so  produc- 
tive of  CTil.    The  doctrines  of  political  economy 
Iwve  taught  us  that  there  exist  laws  made  by  na- 
ture whidi  are  eminently  productive  of  prosperity } 
that  these  laws  cannot  be  violated  without  imped* 
ing  that  prosperityi  and  that  the  whole  of  Euro- 
pean legislation^  in  so  &r  as  the  production  of 
wealth  is  eoncemedt  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  viola^ 
tion  of  all  those  natural  laws  by  which  wealth  is 
produced.   It  is  notoriously  known,  that  individual 
industry  is  the  source  of  national  wealth ;  that  the 
■Bturil  love  of  luxury  and  distinction  constantly  ex- 
eites  industry,  and  that  this  is  never  so  well  regulat- 
ed, nor  so  productive,  as  when  it  is  left  entirely  free. 
Mature  has,  therefore,  already  made  laws  fw  the 
conduct  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  which  can-' 
not  be  violated  without  prejudice,  and  which  teach 
us  that  there  is  little  or  no  necessity  for  human  le« 
gislatiom    For  the  people  to  demand  legislative  as- 
semblies, supposes  them  ignorant  of  this  most  im-« 
portant.  fact,  and  to  create  legislative  assemblies  can 
only  tend  to  oppress  future  generations,  even  more 
than  we  are  oppressed  with  the  unwise  regula- 
tions of.  a  more  ignorant  age.      There  is  room 
to  doubt  if  legislative  assemblies  be  the  best  means 
of  promoting  improvement,  and,  before  su<;h  n 
quantity  of  political  knowledge    can  be  spread 
amongst  the  mass  of  the  German  people^  as  wiU 
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nuke  nicb  asBemblies  beneficial  by  solgeetiiig  them 
to  public  controls  it  is  possible  that  tliejr  nuqr 
be  abolished  as  pernicious  in  countries  more  aiU 
Tsnced  in  political  knowledge.  Manj  eriU  are 
ip  Germany  occasioned  by  goreming  too  much, 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  creating  parliaments.  Too  much 
good  is  already  expected  from  governments,  and 
more  will  be  expected  from  them  bm  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  better  constituted.  Men  will  augment  that 
blind  obedience  they  now  pay  to  sovereigns  when 
they  transfer  it  to  l^islative  assemblies,  and  the 
great  failureof  the  German,  perhaps  of  the  European 
mind,  is  its  habitual  and  undisceming  reverence  . 
for  constituted  authority.  A  host  of  govemmenti 
and  unproductive  labourers  is  already  one  sore  on 
the  body  politic  of  Grermany,  and  this  disease 
will  be  much  increased  by  the  creation  of  legisla- 
tive assemblies. 

The  present  power  and  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
ain  excite  envy  amongst  other  European  nations, 
nd  they  imitate  those  institutions  which  are  sup- 
KMed  to  be  die  causes  of  this  power  and  prosperi- 
y.  It  would  be  well  for  the  worid  if  they  were 
iccurately  traced  end  thoroughly  known.  They 
ire  all  to  be  referred  to  "  the  greater  activity  of 
JUT  people."  And  in  Germany  there  seems  to  be 
lut  one  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  this  activity. 
It  is  attributed  to  our  free  press  wd  our  repreirai-. 
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tatiye  system.    Henoe  the  Germans  are  loud  in 
their  demands  for  a  similar  system.    Some  men 
ridicule  these  demands  from  a  hatred  of  freedom, 
others  are  jealous  <^our  own  superiority^  and  ima* 
gine  no  other  people  are  capable  irf*  iq^reciating 
prfitical  liberty  but  ourselves^  and  they  aflbm  that 
other  nations  are  not  yet  qualified,  by  their  know- 
ledge, to  enjoy  it.    There  are  othen,  again,  wlus 
quite  in  love  with  our  own  institutions,  assume 
them  as  a  standard  of  perfection,  and  measure  the 
progress  of  other  nations  by  the  ^proximati<ms 
they  make  to  them.    Without  joining  with  eitbar 
€i  these  parties,  the  wish  which  the  Gennans  have 
for  a  representatiye  system  like  that  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  and  their  loud  demands  for  it,  ^pear  to  me 
both  blind  and  rash;  though  they  cannot  be  regard* 
ed  as  incapable  of  qipreciating  and  of  enjoying  the 
highest  d^ree  of  political  liberty.     If  there  be  one 
people  on  earth  who  are  qualified  to  receive  and  to*^ 
enjoy  freedom,  that  people  is  the  Gernums.     The 
kindness  of  their  hearts ;  the  amiableness  of  their 
manners ;  the  softness  of  their  di^ositions ;  and 
the   quantity  of  agreeable  knowledge  which  is 
spread  amongst  them,  and  which  constantly  em- 
ploys, without  subduing,  the  passions,  will  secure 
to  every  man,  without  the  interference  of  an  iren 
government,  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  property 
and  his  time,  and  may  guarantee  all  the  surround* 
ing  nations  against  any  irruption  from  Germany» 
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except  the  irruptioiis  of  knowledge^  They  ore 
Mmd  and  rash,  however,  in  their  demands,  heoause 
they  value  legislative  asaembliefl  too  highly,  and 
becauee  it  is  certain  that  for  them  partially  to  imi- 
tate one  of  the  institutions  of  Britain,  when  the 
whole  frame  of  their  society  is  different,  can  never 
ptH>mots  that  freedom  to  which  they  have  so  just  a 
elaim. 

^  Each  nation,''  says  one  of  their  own  authors^ 
*^  must  imitate  the  spirit,  and  not  the  words  and 
forms,  of  what  is  excellent  in  another  country* 
Each  one  must  form  itself  after  its  own  manner* 
Some  general  ideas  are  applicable  to  all,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  must  be  carried  into  execu* 
tion  must,  and  always  will,  be  different  in  each  na* 
tion  that  possesses  a  history.*'  The  Germans^ 
therefore,  should  build  on  German  foundations,  ra« 
ther  than  seek  to  import  the  institutions  of  ano- 
ther country.  They  should  recognize,  as  the  ha* 
sis  of  their  proceedingSi  the  most  perfect  state  of 
society,  and  they  should  endeavour  expediently  to 
bring  their  own  country  to  that  state«  They  are 
now  only  imitating  imperfection,  confounding 
change  with  improvement,  and  adopting  the  errors 
of  another  people,  instead  of  following  their  own 
wisdom. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  their  towns  were  un- 
doubtedly great  evils,  and  ought  to  have  been  gra- 
dually «nul  utterly  abolished,  but  organised  as  they 
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wei^i  the  resideneo,  as  they  have  long  h^eii,  and 
Are,  of  all  that  is  polished  and  iafomedt  tliey  af- 
ford  a  mdjr  mMm  of  opposing  a  oonsolidated  masspB 
of  opinioa  to  any  acts  of  oppression.  Their  ma- 
gistracy required  to  be  made  more  popular ;  their 
exchisiTe  privileges  to  be  gradually  rubbed  away ; 
their  walls  to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  entry  to 
them  made  free»  The  Germans,  however,  seem 
not  to  admit  of  gradual  improvements*  They  are 
boys  in  polities ;  they  wish  to  knock  down  systems 
like  oard-houses ;  they  would  not  reform  the  privi- 
leges of  their  towns  ;  they  abolished  them* 

I  can  but  r^ard  the  writers  of  Germany  as 
having  aecelerated  the  nun  of  the  political  prir 
vileges  of  their  ancient  and  venerable  cities ;  i^ 
having  gone  before  the  steps  of  the  sovereigii9 
with  their  wishes  and  advice.  The  former  usur- 
pations of  the  towns,  their  lofty  and  unjustifiably 
pretensions,  had  excited  a  spirit  of  opposition  and 
of  hatred.  Tliey  were  regarded  also  as  the  re- 
mains of  feudality*  In  truth  they  were;  but 
they  were  the  temples  of  that  system,  in  which 
all  that  was  innocent,  and  sacred,  and  free,  had 
been  harboured,  and  from  which  issued  idl  the 
light  of  liberty  and  science*  Much  of  the  hatred 
against  them  was  built  on  the  pride  of  le^uning. 
Learned  men  listen  with  no  patience  to  tl^e 
pretensions  of  shoemakers  and  masons.  They 
Qonld  not  forget   that   low  mechanics   framed 
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the  laws  of  the  gailds^  which  were  ther^ 
fore  contemptible  from  their  origin,  and  which 
they  have  unsparidgly  reprobated.  I  am  sensi- 
ble of  the  impolicy  of  the  close  corporations  of 
the  towns  of  Germany;  but^  by  demanding  the 
sovereign  to  reform  them»  the  whole  of  their 
powers  and  privileges  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  government.  It  has  acquired  a  greater  power 
to  resist  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  many  power* 
ful  bodies  of  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  act 
together  for  political  purposes,  have  been  entire* 
ly  dissolved^ 

All  the  sepai^te  and  particular  privileges  andlaws 
of  the  thousand  little  Gaus,  districts,  and  circles 
which  there  are  in  Germany,  are  all  impolitic ; 
but  each  one  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  in  some  measure  accustomed  to 
live  and  act  together.     It  was  on  3uch  local  dis- 
tinctions, and  on  such  German  and  ancient  foun* 
dations,  that  the  Germans  should  have  sought  to 
btiild  up  their  political  edifice.     The  great  want 
is,   a  means  of  giving  political  knowledge  and 
power  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people^     The  an- 
cient distinctions  found  them  collected  into  bodies, 
and  fitted  them  to  receive  and  transmit  political 
power.     German  authors  and  German  govern- 
ments seem  to  have  formed  to  themselves  a  more 
scientific  and  mathematical  idea  of  these  matters. 
They  want  an  equality  throughout  to  be  establish- 
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^4  They  strive  anxiously  after  a  linifonility  oi 
organization  to  which  we  are  utter  strangers; 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  they  have 
all  been  reduced  to  the  same  measure  of  submia- 
sion  to  the  power  of  the  80vereigns«  The  striving 
after  uniformity,  and  the  wish  to  introduce  a  Bri- 
tish constitution  into  Germany,  have  led  the  Ger- 
mans not  merely  to  foiget  all  their  ancient  privi- 
leges and  rights,  but  induced  them  to  aid  the  so- 
vereigns in  trampling  them  under  foot,  and  in 
seiaing  the  whole  powers  of  the  several  classes. 

The  long  established  privileges  of  a  feudal  nobili- 
ty were  most  debasing  and  pernicious  to  the 
people;  but  the  gradual  increase  in  wealth  and 
knowledge  of  the  other  classes,  rendered  the 
nobles  no  longer  dangerous.  The  veneration 
which  other  people  had  for  them  it  was  right  to 
destroy.  It  may  however  be  doubted,  if  the  society 
will  not  be  more  injured  by  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  nobles  now  centering  in  the  hands 
of  the  sovereigns,  than  when  they  were  divided 
amongst  several  people.  One  master  is  better 
than  many;  but  from  the  natural  progress  of 
things,  there  was  a  greater  chance  of  destroying 
the  many  than  there  is  of  resisting  the  one  success- 
fully, now  when  he  concentrates  in  himself  all  the 
powers  of  the  many.  It  would  be  better  if  the  Ger- 
mans could  unite  the  nobles  in  favour  of  political 
improvements,  rather  than  drive  them,  as  they  are 
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now  doing,  by  an  Mg^raesa  to  d«ttroy  thetn»  into 
the  palace  of  the  nonareh. 

In  England*  a  constitution  aeems  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  grand  principles  assented  to  by  the  mo- 
narchy as  a  guide  for  his  mode  of  gorf  mment*  and 
by  the  people,  as  prescribing  the  extent  of  their 
obedience^  In  Germany,  however,  constitutions 
are  asked  from  the  sovereigns  aa  favours,  and  ac- 
cepted as  gifts.  This  is  fundaiti^ntally  wrong. 
For  the  giver  may  annex  to  hjs  gift  what  condi- 
tions he  pleases.  If  the  states  be  representatives 
of  the  people,  or  if  they  assemble  by  virtue  of 
rights  inherent  in  themselves,  the  extent  of  then* 
powers  must  be  previously  established,  or  they  can 
only  be  limited  by  the  people  whom  they  represent. 
All  power  rests  in  the  people ;  it  is  nothing  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  muscular  fqrce  i  and  they 
ought  to  determine  what  portions  of  it  th^y  will 
give  their  representatives,  how  many  they  will 
have  when  they  shall  meet,  and  what  business  they 
shall  perform. .  When  they  ask  constitutions  ftom 
their  sovereigns^  however,  thqy  give  them  that 
right  to  prescribe  conditions,  which  belpnga  to  the 
people  themselves.  By  the  very  petition  they  de- 
grade themselv^  to  servants  and  slaves;  and 
where  they  ought  to  command  on  what  conditions 
their  delegated  authority  should  be  exercised,  they 
entreat  permission  to  approach  a  master.  The  pe- 
tition implies,  that  the  sovereigns  possess  a  great* 
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er  degree  of  political  power  than  they  onght  to 
pO09e88|  or  than  they  ever  have  before  posieeied* 
The  only  sovereign  of  Germany  who  ever  posieia* 
ed  anoh  a  power  was  the  king  of  Pmstia ;  but  hia 
artrftrary  assumptions  of  it  in  a  time  of  disorder 
and  distress  were  illegal,  till  they  were  sanctioned 
by  his  people  imploring  him  as  a  favour  to  give 
back  the  rights  which  he  had  usurped. 

A  demand  for  new  constitutions  throws  the 
power  of  new  modelling  all  the  ancient  usages  of 
a  country  into  the  hands  of  a  sovereign.  We  have 
seen  how  this  has  been  used  in  Hannover  and 
Prussia,  and  we  may  thence  infer  that  it  will  most 
generally  be  employed  to  strengthen  and  secure 
the  power  of  the  sovereign.  There  has  yet  been 
but  one  Washington  in  the  world,  and  he  was  borq 
and  bred  not  a  sovereign  but  a  subject.  From  the 
mighty  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  throughout  Europe,  it  is 
manifest  that  its  further  increase  is  what  men  have 
most  to  dread,  and  to  guard  against,  unless  it 
should  be  absurdly  supposed  that  the  whole  race 
of  men  ought  to  suffer  their  faculties  and  powers 
to  be  limited  by  some  of  the  weakest  of  their  feU 
low  mortsls. 

Men  are  perhaps  now,  however,  awake  to  the 
evils  of  unrestrained  power.  The  recent  conduct 
of  most  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  has 
taught  them  what  to  expect  from  an  implicit  confU 
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dence  in  the  proitaises  of  kings*    These  gentle- 
men everywhere  pursue  the  same  sort  of   con» 
duct»   they  promise  largely*   and  they  give  to 
their  subjects  such  a  mockery  of  free  instltu^ 
tions  as  the  states  of  Hannover^  in  whose  name 
they  attempt  to  secure  their  own  power.    The 
circumstance  of  questioning  their  infallibility  has 
taught  them  to  take  measures  to  secure  ready  obe* 
dience.    They  have  increased  their  revenues,  they 
have  augmented  their  armies*  they  give  constitu- 
tions suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times* 
they  establish  numerous  subordinate  governments* 
they  control  education,  they  bribe  the  arts*  they 
seduce  the  sciences ;  whatever  they  can  do*  that 
they  do  to  secure  and  to  augment  their  sovereign 
power.    It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  their  at* 
tempts  will  be  vain.     They  must  stand  or  fall  by 
opinion,  and  this  most  assuredly  grows  against 
them.    Men  begin  to  measure  the  value  of  govern- 
ments, to  mock  at  their  preposterous  claims  to  a 
power  to  make  the  race  happy,  and  they  must  sink 
to  the  level  ordained  by  general  utility.      It  is 
from  doubting  the  utility  of  sovereign  power  that 
we  are  most  taught  to  deprecate  and  condemn  a 
demand  for  new  constitutions.      It  invites  sove- 
reigns to  mix  in  all  the  affairs  of  men,  till  the  most 
common  concerns  of  life  are  not  left  to  the  guidance 
of  individual  wisdom ;  and  these  feeble  mortals* 
encouraged  by  our  reverence*  charge  themselves 
with  the  enormous*  and  when  coolly  examined* 
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the  impncticable  power  of  r^^ulaUng  and  pvomot- 
ing  the  happiness  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

What  the  Germans  have  already  gained 
they  haye  gained  by  means  of  their  press,  and 
they  should  rely  on  that  alone  for  greater  con* 
quests.  In  fact»  the  only  utility  of  a  legislative 
assembly>  such  as  that  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  arises  from  its  being  the  organ  through 
which  public  opinion  maymakeitself  quietly  known; 
and,  since  the  force  of  public  opinion  has  already,  in 
several  instances,  procured  the  establishment  of 
such  assepiblies,  it  surely  may  be  relied  on  to  eflfect 
alterations  of  less  importance  without  the  inter- 
vention of  these  intermediary  oigans.  Public  opi« 
nion  is  no  tangible  thing  like  the  walls  of  a  pai^ 
liament-house  or  the  members  of  a  parliament,  and 
in  this  age  of  figures,  when  every  thing  is  number* 
ed  and  counted,  nothing  is  believed  that  cannot  be 
submitted  to  the  test  of  arithmetic.  Public  opi- 
nion is  not,  therefore,  confided  in  unless  it  has  a 
specific  and  regular  mouth*  piece,  that  can  be  ex- 
amined and  measured.  It  has  demolished  em- 
pires, it  has  controlled  and  destroyed  the  mightiest 
power  the  world  ever  saw, — ^it  has  altered,  and  is 
constantly  altering,  every  society  in  Europe^ — ^it 
renders  laws  of  no  avail, — ^it  supplies  their  place,-^ 
it  punishes  crimes  that  they  can  never  reach, — and 
yet,  because  it  can  neither  be  seen  nor  put  into  a 
mathematical  shape,  men  act  as  if  they  did  not  be- 
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lien  in  ita  exiitmoe.  Its  orgspinUoii  eot*»  m»* 
thing,  iti  progreu  ii  exRctly  in  proportton  to  tba 
mmta  of  the  society,  and  it  is  on  it  the  Oermans 
should  rely,  rather  than  on  new  and  expsnairs  in* 
atitationf. 

The  progress  of  puhlic  opinion  in  Oenaany  is 

ttrongly  marked  by  the  homage  which  the  fortnct 

military  despots  of  that  country  arg  now  obliged  to 

pay  to  the  name  (^  Freedom  ;   th^  asBume  her 

dre^  and  her  language,  and  wear  a  matk  resembling 

her,  when  their  only  aim  Is  to  destroy  her.    The 

Very  words,  "  Voice  of  the  people,'*  "  Council  of 

■the  nation,*'  mark  a  deference  in  the  eoTeroigns  a( 

Germany  to  the  formerly  despised  people,  and  to 

putilio  opinion,  which  were  equally  unknown  and 

unhoped  for  pHor  to  the  French  Revolution.     It 

-is  only  front  tracing  what  men  hare  performed  that 

ie  can  conceive  nhat  tbey  may  accomplish.     Hie 

irogresB  which  the  Germans  have  already  made  is 

.  pleasing  guarantee  for  their  future  improvement. 

Ve  are  quite  certain  that  they  must  go  on  improT- 

ng,  though  it  is  impossible  for  any  Imagination  t« 

sll  where  they  will  atop. 

Since  this  was  written,  I  have  read  two  or 
bree  reports  that  another,  a  newer,  and  a 
ner  constitution,  is  to  be  given  to  Honniv 
er.  It  is  now  to  have  a  House  of  Peers  and 
^mmonfl,  which  will  be  a  still  farther  and 
till  mon  ridiculous  imitolioa  of  Great  ^tain. 
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and  a  rtDl  farther  complication  of  wbat  is  already  a 
most  complicated  machine.  Are  not  these  changes 
sporting  with  solemn  and  sacred  things  ?  Are  not 
men  taught  by  them  to  despise  governments  altoge- 
ther ?  And  is  not  this  modelling  and  remodelling 
Jacobinism  on  the  part  of  sovereigns  ?  Reform  may 
lead  to  innovation,  but  change  can  only  be  foUow«» 
ed  bydestniction» 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HANNOVEE.— THE  ARMY,— EEVBNOE.— TAXES. 

Stren^k  nf  the  army,— Ham  reemiUd^—Landw^r^—Potoer 
qf  the  tovereign  over  the  people. — Military  pifniikateiit$r-^ 
CouTtitnartiat  composed  li6eralli/,~— Sources  0/  revenue^— 
Domanial  accoKntt  not  tubmitted  to  the  public— Taxes— 
Delai. — Expenditure. — Manner  ^levying  taxes, — Comr 
plainle. 

The  army  of  HannoTer  consists  of 


Men. 

Honei. 

Artillery, 

1,315 

2oq 

Infantry,  10  battalioni. 

6,300 

Caralry,  8  regiments, 

4,8« 

1376 

euTs, 

100 

100 

dragooDB, 

212 

di. 

160 

ral  staff. 

13 

12,940  4676 

Iwehr  is  estimated  at  18,000  men,  making 
le  army  30,940  men.  * 


I  been  recently  itsted  in  the  public  jouruali,  tbit 
T 11  reduced  to  S0,000,  but  the  pioportion*  were 


The  regukr  troops  art  tccniited  by  ^ohmtary 
enlistment.  The  landwehr  is  embodied  by  con« 
straining  certida  classes  of  the  inhabitants  to  enter 
into  iti  The  whole  eountry  is  divided  into  thirty 
districts,  and  each  district  provides  men  for  one 
battalion,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  district. 
Hie  number  of  men  to  each  battalion  ia  GOO,  bat 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  commander-in^:hief>  with  die 
advice  of  the  cabinet  ministry,  to  detetmine  what 
number  of  men  each  district  shall  Aimish.  Every 
naan  brtween  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-five^ 
capable  of  carryii^  arms,  is  liable  to  serv^  in  the 
landwehn  If  the  persons  between  these  two  ages 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  complete  the  quota  re^ 
qnited,  then  the  persons  who  have  passed  their 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  have  not  reached  their  thir^ 
tieth  year,  are  liable  to  serve,  but  cannot  be  called 
out  till  the  first  and  second  reserves  hive  been  both 
exhausted.  These  reserves  consist  of  some  partictt^ 
lar  classes  of  those  persons  who  are  betvieeii  vimt^ 
teen  and  twenty*five  years  old,  FbstiUioDS,  men 
whose  trade  requires  some  con^erable  time  to 
learn  it,  and  whose  place  could  not  be  immediately 
supplied,  and  many  others,  form  the  first  reserve  j 
owners  of  manufiictories,  fiurmers  keeping  a  team, 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  or  of  parents  who  de« 
pend  on  him  for  support,  and  several  otho^  form 
the  second  reserve.  Public  officers  of  all  descrip- 
tioiis  are  entirely  free4 

VOL,  !•  H  h 
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The  pnstor  of  each  parish  i$  obh'ged  to  gi?e  the 
XBAgiatrstes  lists  of  all  the  males  born  or  confirmed 
in  the  parish,  who  have  entered  their  twentieth  year. 
The  magistrates  add  to  them  all  the  persons  resident 
in  the  parish^  thought  not  born  in  it,  who  have  reach* 
ed  the  same  age.  These  lists  are  then  publicly  ex- 
posed in  some  well  frequented  place  during  eight 
days,  in  order  that  every  person  may  know  if  his 
name  be  inscribed  or  not ;  and  if  it  be  not,  and  he 
be  liable  to  serve,  he  must  himself  inform  the  magi- 
strates thereof.  The  magistrates  then  fix  a  con* 
venient  time  and  place,  to  which  every  person  lia- 
ble to  serve  must  go,  or  send  some  person  properly 
qualified  to  represent  him. 

At  this  meeting  there  are  four  persons,  namely^ 
a  landwehr  commissioner,  a  military  commission- 
er, the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  an  un- 
der magistrate  as  secretary,  who  form  a  sort  of 
commission  to  examine  any  claims  which  the  per- 
sons whose  age  renders  them  liable  to  serve  may 
have  on  other  grounds  to  be  free  from  service.  A 
surgeon,  the  amts  assessor,  the  Vorsteher  of  the 
village,  and  two  or  three  respectable  inhabitants, 
must  also  be  present.  The  parties  are  examined 
publicly.  Individuals  not  content  with  the  deci^p 
sion  of  these  commissioners,  may  repeat  their  claims 
to  the  magistrate  in  writing,  who  communicatea 
them  to  the  landwehr  commissioner ;  this  latter 
must  state  his  opinion  to  the  cabinet  ministry. 
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which  decide$  oa  the  claims  without  fmtheri^ 
peal. 

After  this  examination,  the  hmdwehr  commit- 
sioner  makes  out  lists  of  the  persons  liable  to  senre, 
of  those  who  are  to  be  set  in  the  resenres,  of  those 
who,  being  within  the  prescribed  age,  are  yet  fully 
free,  and  of  those  whose  health  or  other  circum- 
stances do  not  allow  them  to  serve  at  the  mo- 
ment. These  lists  are  sent  to  the  ministry,  and 
are  subjected  to  its  review. 

\llien  the  persons  liable  to  serve  are  examined, 
they  draw  by  lot,  each  one  a  number,  and  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  that  the  individuals  are 
taken  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  battalions,  or 
taken  fran  the  reserves  when  that  is  necessary. 
The  people  are  at  liberty  to  change  these  num- 
bers one  with  another,  and  to  provide  substitutes 
when  they  do  not  themselves  like  to  serve.  The 
period  of  service  is  fixed  at  six  years,  but  in  time 
of  war  it  may  be  indefinitely  extended  by  the  will 
4)f  the  sovereign. 

All  the  persons  liable  to  serve  are  exercised  for 
ibur  weeks  every  year,  and  on  a  certain  number  of 
Sundays  after  noon.  During  peace,  they  are  per- 
mitted for  the  other  eleven  months  of  the  year 
to  follow  their  ordinary  occupations.  They  must 
not,  however,  ^t  their  place  of  residence  without 
permission.  They  are  only  subjected  to  military 
disdpline  during  the  exercise  time,  and  when  en* 
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.figed  ia  actual  aervm.  It  ii  at  the  aaaae  perioda 
only  that  the  landwehr  man  receives  any  pay^ 
^ough  the  oAeem  are  permanently  employed  and 
paid*  When  the  Hannoverian  army  ia  lent  to  tlie 
field,  every  regiment  is  to  be  composed  of  one  ba^* 
talion  of  regular  troops,  and  of  two  battalions  of  land* 
wehr.  It  is  intended  always  to  preserve  these  pro- 
portions, so  that,  with  an  army  of  10,U00  regular 
troops,  a  force  of  90,000  men  may  be  speedily  as- 
sembled. 

During  the  time  the  Hannoverian  troops  were 
in  France,  eighty  men  of  each  battalion  were  kept 
in  GOostaat  service,  and  the  sovereign  may  employ 
as  many  as  he  pleasest  There  is  no  limit  to  his 
power  en  this  point)  no  specified  occasion  on 
which  he  may  order  the  landwehr  into  actual  ser- 
vice* He  alone  is  the  judge  of  the  time  proper  to 
order  the  landwehr  out,  and  of  the  number  he  will 
employ*  Hia  power  is  on  this  point  only  limited 
by  his  revenues*  The  ministry  also  decidM,  in  the 
last  resort,  on  questions  of  liability  to  serve»  so  that 
the  whole  young  population  of  Hannover  are  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign^  and  may  be 
subjected  by  him  to  military  discipline  whenever 
he  pleases*  It  is  commonly  said  that  every  man  is 
bound  to  defend  hia  country,  but  this  can  only 
mean  that  every  man  is  bound  to  defend  himself, 
and  he  defends  his  country  because  its  laws  and 
customs  are  valuable  to  him.    In  our  liime,  how- 
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ever,  politiciaBs  and  military  demote  call  tbem- 
sehres  and  tbeir  own  petty  anbition,  interesta^  a»d 
passions,  tlie  conntry,  aiul  they  are  in  tlie  habit  of 
comaianding  men  to  murder  <me  another  for  their 
own  despicable  purposes.  On  this  ground,  such  a 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  sovereign  as  this  orer 
die  Landwehr  is  most  pemidous*  It  aUows  him 
to  compel  his  subjects,  und^  the  dehisive  words 
of  fighting  for  their  country,  to  engage  in  wars 
of  aggression  and  violence*  Such  has  been  the 
use  made  of  conscriptions  in  idl  ages. 

The  Hsnnoverian  army,  in  its  appearance  and 
discipline,  resembles  oiur  own.  Punishments  are 
still  severe,  and  running  the  ^untlet  is  yet  a  eoae^ 
mon  practice.  A  permanottt  military  court  takes 
eognizanoe  of  military  offences.  Courts-martial, 
when  they  are  necessary,  are  eomposed  of  some 
members  taken  from  the  daas  to  which  die  oflR^« 
er  fadongs.  It  was  once  proposed  to  introduce 
Sttdi  a  r^uiadmi  into  the  British  m^,  and*  at  the 
same  time,  to  interdict  all  arbitniry  punisfamftote» 
And  it  was  supposed  this  would  have  the  dS^fX.  of 
lescning  our  sailors  from  that  severity  of  flog- 
ging  which  has  Imig  ago  made  om*  men  of  war 
the  objects  of  ensj  sailor's  deteitfntion.  Though 
It  is  reduced  to  prsctioe  in  Hannovw,  it  was 
laughed  at  in  England  as  visionary. 

The  officers  of  the  Hannoveiian  anoay  receive 
their  fiist  jcommissiam  6em  the  hoonty  of  the  sove« 
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reign,  but  they  Are  ftfterwarcb  promoted  tdoordittg 
to  their  iieniority.  Kvery  one  ttitJit,  howover^  flrit 
0tU(ly  for  three  yenm  at  the  military  iohool  They 
hiive  the  reputation  of  being  plain^  gen«ible»  well- 
behaved  men. 

The  revenues  of  the  government  of  Hannover 
are  derived  from  the  domainal  and  from  taxes.  The 
former  are  regarded  an  the  private  property  of  the 
sovereign^  of  which  he  may  diwpoflie  in  what  man- 
ner he  pleases.  In  former  times,  it  appears  that 
there  was  no  other  mode  known  in  Europe  of  pay« 
ing  public  functionaries  than  that  o(  giving  them 
the  produce  of  certain  portions  of  land.  Thd 
nobles  of  Europe,  some  o{  whom  have  become  mo- 
dern  sovereigns,  were  originally  officers  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  of  the  army.  Manyof  those 
of  the  north  of  Germany  were  appointed  by  Charle- 
magne, when  he  conquered  the  country,  and  were 
paid  with  a  portion  of  land«  Many  of  them,  again, 
were  originally  elected  by  the  people,  who  also 
gave  them  certain  lands  as  their  reward.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  north  of  Germany  were  originally 
ffee  allodial  possessors  i  their  name  of  Haxons,  or 
8asscn,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  circumstance^ 
They  are  said  to  have  frequently  reaigned  their  lands 
Into  the  hands  of  certain  chiefs,  on  condition  of 
these  chiefs  protecting  them.  The  lands  were  gu 
ven  baclc  as  feuds,  and  held  on  the  mutual  condi- 
ftiont  of  service!  and  protection*    Home  of  these 
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lands  have  since  escheated  to  the  feudal  lords,  bj 
the  fiunily  of  the  vassal  becoming  extinct.  Bat 
they  were  originally  given  to  them  that  they 
m^ht  protect  the  vassaL 

The  property  which  fermeriy  belonged  to  the 
church  was  begged,  and  claimed,  and  possessed, 
by  its  members,  on  condition  of  performing  cer- 
tain services  for  the  peo[rfe,  soch  as  teaching 
them,  praying  for  them,  buying  them  out  of  pur- 
gatory with  holy  words,  and  ensuring  to  them  eter- 
nal happiness.  At  the  Reformation,  those  persons 
who  took  the  property  of  the  church  UhAl  with  it, 
or  ought  to  have  taken  with  it,  the  duties  whieh 
possessing  that  property  imposed.  It  was  from 
sources  such  as  these  that  the  nobles  and  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  originally  derived  all  the  land 
cultivated  by  other  people,  which  they  acquired 
justly,  that  is,  without  robbery,  conquest,  and 
fraud.  This  property  they  are  bound  to  admi- 
nister for  the  service  of  the  people,  or  at  least  to 
perfonn  the  duties  which  possessing  it  imposes  on 
them,  without  further  reward.  The  altered  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  worid,  however,  leave  many  of 
them  no  duties  to  perform,  though  they  now  daim 
the  property  as  their  hereditary  right. 

It  is  found  from  experience  to  be  necessary  thiA 
subjects  should  make  their  rulers  submit  to  them  the 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  pub- 
lic money.    The  people  of  Hannover  have,  in  some 
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meawK,  the  «icoo4iUi  of  the  ta»«  aubmittsd  to 
thfioi  throvfh  their  reprQwntadves.      In  fonner 
titnes.  the  wl^Ie  expeoces  of  th«  »arereign  an4 
of  governmeDt'  were  defri^td  out  of  the  doaiauu> 
Th&  eHtn  sUH^lieB  giv«9  hy  the  itatos  w«re  al- 
ways grftiit»d  Sot  8pec»fic  purposes,  and  for  short 
«nd   atMed   periods.      The   90versij;n   only   ap^ 
I^aled  ta  then   when*   frmi  particular  circum- 
aliaacea.  )uch  as  vias  or  his.  improvidence,  the  pro- 
duce of  tba  domains  ww  insufficient  for  the  pub- 
Utt  service*     Aod  from  the  domanial  possessions 
of  the   soreretgn    having  been  origicuilly  g,iveo 
for  the  public  service,   the  HannoveriaQi  have 
«n  eqaai  nght.  to  see  the  accounts  of  them  with 
the  QCDOunts  of  the   taxei.      They  would   be 
joatiBed  should  they  demud  that  the  produce  of 
the  domains,  aad  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  exr 
peaded,  be  submitted  to  them<    They,  however, 
acquiesce  in  the  sovereixn  usiog  this  produce  u 
^>B  piivate  property,  an4  therefore,  nothiog  is  ever 
town  coacerning  it  but  by  conjecture. 
Ftior  to  the  French  ocoupation.  the  domanid 
coaae  was  supposed  to  amouat  to  1,87^*000  Ca^ 
n^ThAlers,  or  L.  SlS.fOO  Sterling.    At  praeeoit 
is  estimated  at  3,OUO,000  CofisQU-Thalen.  or 
mewhat  mere  than  L.  AOO.OOU  Sterling. 
There   aj^e  seven,  teves  in  Hannover,  aaaw- 
,  Ut,  A  Uvdct^i  Hd,  A  tax  ov  things  coi^ 
med,  in  towwt  oUl^d  ileughter  or  Hftence-tax  j 
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S^t  A  tex  on  brewing  and  distilling ;  4Ay  A 
tax  on  salt;  51h^  Stamp  duties)  6/A,  Tax  on 
imported  articles;  7'^  A  tax  on  income  and 
on  persons.  The  exact  amoujat  of  each»  and  of 
all  these  taxes,  is  not  known.  Tlie  official  accounts 
bad  been  long  promised,  but  were  never  ready  to 
be  submitted  to  the  states.  The  following  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  an  aj^roximation  to  the  truth  :  Land- 
tax,  L.  170,000;  tax  on  consumption  of  towns^ 
L.  20,000  i  on  brewing  and  distilHng,  L.  67,000; 
on  salt,  L.  5000 ;  stamps,  L.  15,000 ;  customs, 
L.  33,000 ;  income  and  persons,  L.  9^000.  Tb^e 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  statement  is  rather 
low,  and  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  taxes  nuqr 
be  taken  at  L.  3,000,000  Thalers,  or  about 
L.  500,000,  making,  with  the  domanial  revenueSf 
a  sum  of  L.  1,000,000  per  year,  as  the  whole  re* 
¥enne  of  Hannover.  The  complicated  Hannove- 
nan  government,  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
concern  administered,  reminds  one  of  the  machino 
described  by  Smollet,  which  required  several  horses 
to  put  it  in  motion,  and  which  was  invented  for 
the  mighty  purpose  of  cutting  cabbagea  seientifical^ 
ly  from  the  stalk. 

The  known  and  certain  debts  of  the  did  pro^ 
vinces  of  Hannover,  including  Osnabriick,  amount- 
ed in  1813  to  10,677*461  Thalers*  The  new  pro- 
vinces  have  also  some  debts ;  and  some  have  been 
contracted  since  1813,  the  amount  of  which  is 
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unknown.  They  are  roughly  estimated  as  mak- 
ing, together  with  the  old  debts,  the  sum  of 
20,000,000  Thalers,  or  about  L.3,aS0,000.  They 
bear  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  items  to  which 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  is  devoted,  though  the 
whole  expenditure  is  not  accurately  known : — In- 
terest of  the  debts,  800,000  Thalers.  Military, 
1,400,000.  Administration  of  justice,  128,000. 
Education,  and  such  good  purposes,  65,000. 
States,  50,000 ;  making  together  2,448,000  Tha- 
lers,  or  about  L.407,000  Sterling.  How  the 
remainder  is  disposed  of  is  unknown.  As  the  mi- 
nistry and  the  greater  part  of  all  the  servants  of 
government  are  paid  out  of  the  L.500,000  arising 
from  the  domains ;  as  part  of  the  expences  of  the 
army  are  also  paid  out  of  these ;  and  as  a  full 
court-establishment  has  always,  till  lately,  been 
kept  up  in  Hannover,  it  is  not  possible,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some  people,  that  our  royal  family  have 
drawn  a  great  deal  of  wealth  from  that  country. 
Some  it  possibly  may  have  drawn ;  but  all  that  can 
be  saved  from  such  a  revenue,  with  so  complicated 
a  system  of  administration,  can  certainly  never 
have  exceeded  the  income  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. ♦ 

The  manner  of  levying  these  taxes  is,  of  course, 

*  Various  sources  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the 
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diftrenty  according  to  the  tax.  The  land  has  at 
varioBs  times  been  measured  and  valued ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  these  valuations,  the  occupier  or  ownor 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  proportion  fixed.  When 
the  owner  was  either  the  monarch  or  a  noble,  the 
land  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  paid  no  land-tax ; 
but  that  which  he  let  to  tenants  was  paid  for  by 
them.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  property  was  not 
noble,  he  paid  the  tax  on  the  land  he  occupied. 

At  the  gates  of  the  towns  which  pay  the  slaugh- 
ter tax,  a  man  usually  called  a  gate  secretary,  Thor 
Sckreiber^  collects  the  tax  on  all  articles  sub- 
ject to  it,  as  they  enter  the  town.  It  seems  to 
hare  been  supposed,  that  the  land-tax  falling  hea- 
vier on  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrjr  than  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  made  this  additional  tax 
on  the  towns  people  necessary  to  equalise  the 
burdens.  The  tax  on  meal,  however,  is  yet  le- 
vied on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There 
are  eveiy  where  yet  found  what  are  caUed  zwimg 
Muhle^  or  mills,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  cer- 
tsun  districts  must  send  their  com  to  be  ground^ 
and  where  a  tax  is  levied  on  it.  It  was  from  the  land- 
tax,  and  from  the  slaughter-tax,  and  fiom  the  xwang 


revenues  and  debts.  The  principal  printed  authori^  is  Neu- 
este  Laiider  und  A'o^kerkunde,  191I1  Band,  Weimar,  I  SIS. 
Luden,  and  Ueber  die  gleiche  Beslevening,  etc  von  Georg. 
Saitohns,  professor  at  Gottinseii. 
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Miible,  and  frovi  the  domuiud  tdlfl,  that  the  nobi' 
lity  were  fonnerly  wtirely  free }  to  Mine  of  the 
other  taxes  they  could  not  be  lul^ected,  except  ae 
coniumers,  as  they  Bcver  dbtUled  or  brewed,  and 
the  otben  they  pud.  According  to  a  late  regula- 
tion, they  are  now  to  pay  their  proportion  of  lil 
theae  taxei.  As  landholder,  the  monarch  is  new 
to  pay  the  land'tax  from  hi*  domaios. 

When  a  perioa  want*  to  brew,  he  ii  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  quantity  and 
nature  of  the  grain  from  which  he  intends  to  brew, 
the  day  and  hour  when  the  malt  is  to  be  maahcd, 
and  the  day  and  hour  when  the  rate  will  be  jBlled } 
and  the  tax  ii  levied  in  certain  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  malt  employed,  and  the 
quantity  of  beer  obtained.    If  a  small  quantity  of 
tiie  latter  is  made,  the  quantity  of  malt  employed 
is  paid  for  In  the  proportion  of  Is.  per  buibel  for 
wheat  malt,  Hd.  for  barley,  and  0d.  for  oata.     If  » 
large  quantity  of  beer  be  obtained,  it  is  paid  ibr  at 
so  much  per  gallon. 
The  law  orders  every  man  who  has  a  still  to 
notice  frf'  it  to  the  collector  of  taxes.    This 
is  meaaured,  and  the  alembic  or  corcr  depo- 
with  the  collector;   and  each  distiller  is 
^ed  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
every  time  ho  takes  the  alembic  away.     He 
not  take  it  for  less  than  twenty-four  houn^ 
for  so  much  longer  a  period  as  he  pleases ;  and 
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he  pays,  in  pr opottiDn  to  tlio  time  lie  has  it^  so 
much  per  day*  Strict  regulations  expose  any  per^ 
son  to  punishment  who  possesses,  makes,  buys,  or 
repain  a  still  without  giving  notice  of  it  to  the 
tax-gatherer.  The  tax  on  sidt  is  paid  by  the  ma* 
nufacturers  before  it  is  allowed  to  leave  the  place 
where  it  is  made ;— *it  is  6d.  per  bushel.  Stamp 
duties  are  collected  as  in  our  country.  All  law 
papers  which  are  laid  before  the  chanceries  or  other 
courts  are  subject  to  a  stamp-duty  each  of  dd. ; 
consequently  all  law  proceedings  are  taxed.  There 
are  also  a  variety  of  contracts  and  bargains  which 
are  subjected  to  a  greater  stamp-duty« 

The  tax  on  imported  artides,  or  customs,  is  le* 
vied  by  offioers  on  the  borders,  or  at  the  ports 
where  they  are  introduced ;  and  they  are  at  pre*- 
sent  levied  according  to  a  strange  principle.---' 
Each  hundred  weight  of  goods,  be  they  what  they 
may,  pays  2s.  on  entry.  Liquids,  of  course,  pay 
by  the  measure ;  and  to  the  general  rule  there  are 
seme  exceptions ;  as  tcrfuioco,  idiich  is  subject  to 
d  greater  duty ;  but  a  hundred  weight  of  fine  cot* 
tons,  or  cambrics,  and  a  hundred  wi^ght  of  iron^ 
are  subjected  to  the  same  importation  duty.  This 
regulation  saves  a  gresit  deal  of  trouble.  The  ef- 
fects of  levying  taxes  on  particular  articles  appears 
yet  so  imperfectly  known,  that  this  plan  may  be  as 
useful  as  any  other. 

The  people  are  obliged  to  make  letums  to  the 
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collectors'  of  the  number,  of  persons  in  their  fami- 
lies. The  whole  are  divided  into  classes,  and  the 
individuals  pay  according  to  the  Bumber  of  heads, 
and  according  to  the  extent  of  their  income,  as 
they  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  six  classes. 
The  sum  paid  is»  in  the  first  class,  2s.  in  the  sixth 
class,  l^d.  by  each  person  per  month.  Children 
are  paid  for  when  above  sixteen  years  old.  The 
income-tax  is  levied  in  the  same  way ;  the  people 
paying  a  greater  or  less  tax,  as  they  are  in  the  first 
or  sixth  class. 

The  collection  of  the  taxes  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee,  or  commission,  of  eleven  members 
of  the  states,  as  before  mentioned,  the  individuals  of 
which  are  partly  appointed  by  the  crown,  partly  by 
the  states.     One  portion  of  them  are  treasurers, 
the  other  superintend  the  levying.     There  are  six 
principal  directors  immediately  aubordinate  to  this 
commission,  each  of  which  has  the  superintend- 
ence over  certain  districts.     These  districts  are 
again  divided  into  circles,  and  there  is  one  or 
more  collectors  to  each  circle.      Under  these, 
again,  are  placed  the  gate  secretaries,  and  other 
subaltern  officers  of  the  district. 
'    The  pressure  of  governments  on  subjects  is  at 
present  so  exclusively  felt  through   taxes,   that 
these  latter  are  always  sure  to  be  complained  of. 
At  present,  also,  men  complain  more  than  be- 
£one.     The  pressure  they  labour  under  is  aug- 
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mented^  while  the  hope  they  had  formed  of  its 
being  decreased  has  been  disappointed.  The  ex- 
emperor  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  reproach» 
he  had  done  so  many  unusual  and  very  often 
oppressive  things,  and  men  are  so  ready  to  at- 
tribute every  evil  they  suffer  to  every  thing  but 
their  own  deeds  and  opinions,  that  it  was  only  na- 
tural all  Europe  should  believe  he  was  the  cause  of 
every  calamity  and  suffering*  Feo^e  consequent- 
ly hoped  when  he  was  destroyed  that  golden  days 
of  enjoyment  would  be  their  lot.  He  is  destroyed* 
and  the  only  difference  discovered  is,  that  the  evils 
suffered  are  still  as  great,  but  they  are  more  syste- 
matically, regularly,  and,  according  to  opinion,  le- 
gitimately inflicted. 

It  is  in  some  measure  because  the  hopes  which 
the  Hannoverians  had  formed  to  themselves  have 
been  disappointed,  that  they  now  complain  very 
much  of  the  weight  of  taxation.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  absolutely  so  great  as  during  th^ 
French  usurpation,  but  it  is  very  little  short, 
and  greater  beyond  all  comparison  than  before 
that  period.  The  restored  government  appears  to 
have  made  it  only  a  secondary  consideration  whe- 
ther the  people  could  support  all  its  multiplied 
servants :  its  first  care  was  to  make  them.  It  had  a 
noble  opportunity  for  benefiting  all  its  subjects,  and 
for  acquiring  their  love.  It  has  done  nothing  more 
than  make  a  much  greater  number  of  dependants. 
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Amongst  these  dependants  ere  te  be  fonnd  neerly 
ill  the  men  of  education  in  the  country*  and  not  a 
•ingle  personi  thereforCf  appears  to  have  thought 
of  simplifying  that  immense  machine  Whose  com* 
plexlty  is  the  great  cause  of  all  the  povertyy  dis« 
tressy  and  diseontentf  though  the  Utter  is  not 
greati  which  are  found  in  the  country*  * 

Some  of  the  particular  complaints  which  are 
made  are  directed  against  the  inequality  of  the  taxes* 
That»  for  examplCf  on  personsi  by  which  a  man 
who  has  400  Thalers  per  year  pays  half  as  much 
us  he  who  has  6000*  Other  complaints  are  direct* 
ed  against  the  impolicy  of  a  taxi  that»  for  example, 
on  distillationi  which  allows  smuggling  from  tho 
neighbouring  countries  in  which  such  a  tax  is  not 
levied*  On  the  subject  of  taxation,  however,  it 
will  always  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  wants  of 
governments  with  the  wants  of  the  people*  Taxes 
will  always  be  unpopular,  because  he  who  pay« 
never  can  discover  the  good  he  receives  in  exchange 
for  his  money* 


i**|j«  .1    <— ani^iMW 


*  It  hni  been  utated  ffiiaoa  I  U(t  Hannoveri  thai  the  m« 
lienef » of  the  gavArameat  of  Haanovor  had  axcoodsil  tho  r«v9« 
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